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Frontispiece. 


Photogravure  Plate  :  Study  of  Carpaccio's  "  Saint  George  slaying  the  Dragon,' 

by  John  Ruskin. 
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CARPACCIO'S  "ST.  GEORGE  SLAYING  THE  DRAGON." 

jE  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce  in  this 
number  Mr.  Ruskin's  drawing  of  the  figure  of  St. 
George  from  Carpaccio's  picture  of  "  St.  George  Slay- 
ing the  Dragon  "  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  of  the 
Sclavonians  at  Venice. 
In  the  third  volume  of  Fors  (Letter  XXVI)  Mr.  Ruskin 
gives  some  account  of  the  history  of  St.  George,  who  was  born  in 
Cappadocia  in  the  third  century  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  23rd 
April,  A.D.,  290.  Emerson's  account  of  St.  George  is  wholly 
erroneous  and  refers  to  another  personage.  With  regard  to  "  the 
venerable  behef  which  Carpaccio  set  himself  to  picture  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  George,"  Mr.  Ruskin  in  St.  Mark's  Rest,  says:  "How  far 
he  knew  its  wide  reign  and  ancient  descent,  or  how  far,  without 
recognising  these,  he  intuitively  acted  as  the  knowledge  would 
have  led  him,  must  be  to  us  doubtful  ....  But  painting 
this  glory,  he  paints  with  it  the  peace  that  over  the  King-threatened 
cradle  of  another  Prince  than  Perseus,  was  proclaimed  to  the  heavy- 
laden." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of 

the  picture  which  he  so  warmly  admired  and  so  faithfully  copied : 

"Carpaccio   had   seen    knights   tilting   and    represents   his   St. 

George,  armed  from  shoulder  to  heel,  in  proof,  sitting  firmly  in 

the  saddle ;    but   without   his   helmet — for  the   real  difficulty   in 
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dragon  fights,  is  not  so  much  to  kill  your  dragon,  as  to  see  him ; 
at  least  to  see  him  in  time,  it  being  too  probable  that  he  will  see 
you  first.  Carpaccio's  St.  George  will  have  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  his  head  tree  to  turn  this  way  or  that.  All  the  skill  gained  in 
a  chivalric  youth,  all  the  might  of  a  soldier's  manhood,  he  sum- 
moned for  this  strange  tourney;  stooping  slightly,  he  meets  his 
dragon  at  the  gallop,  and  gathering  his  strength  as  he  drives  the 
spear  point  straight  between  his  enemy's  jaws.  His  face  is  very 
fair,  at  once  delicate  and  powerful,  well-bred  in  the  fullest  bearing 
of  the  words  ;  a  plantagenet  face  in  general  type,  but  much  refined. 
The  lower  lip  is  pressed  upwards,  the  brow  knit,  in  anger  and  disgust 
partly,  but  more  in  care — and  care  not  so  much  concerning  the 
fight's  ending,  as  that  this  thrust  in  it  shall  now  be  rightly  dealt. 
His  hair  flows  in  bright  golden  ripples,  strong  as  those  of  a  great 
spring  whose  up-welling  waters  circle  through  some  clear  pool, 
but  it  breaks  at  last  to  float  over  brow  and  shoulders  in  tendrils 
of  living  light." 


DANTE  AND  BOTTICELLI  * 

By  Mrs.  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"). 

HAVE  a  great  fear,  and,  you  may  well  think,  a  greater 
audacity  in  venturing  to  address  this  distinguished  Society, 
but  I  was  once  told  by  a  scholar  of  the  highest  eminence, 
"You  can  write  or  talk  about  anything  you  please  at  any 
time,  and  if  you  want  a  title,  call  it — 'A  few  remarks  on 
Dante,'  and  it  will  be  all  right.  He  is  bound  to  come  in  !  "  With 
this  warning,  which  I  offer  most  respectfully  to  your  kindness,  I 
will  come  at  once  to  the  beginning  of  my  little  address. 

Dante  and  Botticelli  are  not  names  which  are  commonly  associ- 
ated. Both  men  were  born  in  fortunate  days  and  lived  to  see 
•evil  ones  ;  one  died  actually,  and  the  other  practically  in  exile. 
Botticelli  lived  126  years  after  the  poet's  death.  He  painted,  in 
many  opinions,  the  most  pathetic,  highly  idealised  Madonnas  in 
the  world;  but,  he  also  painted  "The  Birth  of  Venus,"  which  is 
not  a  religious  subject — from  an  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view. 
Another  picture,  considered  his  masterpiece,  is  the  "  Primavera," 
a  love  poem  in  paint,  which,  apart  from  its  rare  beauty,  has  a 
certain  historical  association  with  the  marriage  of  "La  Belle 
Simonetta."  The  history  is  simple  enough — one  of  young  lovers, 
an  early  marriage,  and  the  death  shortly  after  of  the  bride. 

Putting  aside  its  unparalleled  value  as  a  work  of  pure  decoration, 
in  colour,  in  composition,  in  actual  technique,  there  is  over  and 
above  all  these, — feeling,  which  one  can  describe  only  as  a  com- 
bination of  music  and  dancing  and  joy  and  something  else  which, 
without  being  melancholy  or  depressing,  is  unmistakably  sorrow, 
but  sorrow  exalted  to  such  a  point  that  it  becomes  instead  of  a 
heaviness  an  inspiration — a  promise  and  not  a  disappointment. 
Before  going  further,  I  must  remind  you  that  at  the  time  of  the 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  November  6,  1901. 
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Masters  we  call  great  there  were  no  exhibitions.  The  artists,  the 
architect  and  the  craftsman  worked  together,  and  pictures  were 
painted  as  part  of  some  scheme  of  decoration.  They  were  to 
stand  in  some  certain  place.  They  were  to  produce  some 
studied  effect  of  light  or  colour.  They  were  to  commemorate 
some  special  event  or  to  embody  some  particular  idea,  which  could 
be  properly  associated  with  the  niche  it  filled  and  the  roof  above 
it,  A  distinguished  artist  of  my  acquaintance  has  very  graphically 
compared  our  modern  Academy  to  the  Albert  Hall  filled  with 
eight  hundred  orchestras,  each  playing  a  different  composition  by 
a  different  composer  simultaneously.  It  is  quite  true  that  our 
enjoyment  of  the  Old  Masters  is  also  undertaken  on  precisely  the 
same  lines.  Churches  have  been  despoiled,  monasteries,  palaces, 
villas  have  been  ransacked  and  their  treasures  accumulated  to- 
gether in  a  heterogeneous  mass;  it  is  said  for  their  satety,  but  it 
is  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist. 

To  see  such  a  picture,  for  instance,  as  the  "Primavera"  in  one 
of  the  darkest  rooms  in  Florence,  surrounded  by  altar  pieces 
representing  certain  episodes  in  the  New  Testament,  is  disadvan- 
tageous enough  to  the  works  but  a  serious  injustice  to  the  student. 
A  work  of  [-)erfect  art,  after  all,  can  take  care  ot  itself,  but  the 
student,  groping  for  knowledge  and  seeking  to  know  the  best 
things  in  the  best  possible  way  and  desiring  above  all  that  gift  of 
discerning  at  once  the  distinction  between  the  supreme  and  the 
admirable  and  the  meritorious  and  the  bad,  can  only  be  fatigued 
and  tormented  bv  comparing  things  which  were  never  meant  to 
be  compared,  which  cannot  be  compared  anv  more  than  we  should 
compare  a  forest  of  pines  with  the  sea  on  a  June  night. 

The  power  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures — a  solitary  walk  at  sunset 
in  some  country  lane  smelling  of  clover  and  hedge  flowers,  with 
peeps,  perhaps,  ot  the  sea  in  the  distance,  a  vineyard,  an  apple 
orchard  or  some  humble  farm  —  was  far  more  striking  in  Botticelli 
than  in  Dante.  The  artist  who  painted  "La  Belle  Simonctta " 
had,   originally,   the  seriousness    which    we   find    in    children — the 
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■quality  of  accepting  all  that  is  gay,  exhilarating  and  beautiful 
entirely  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  great  painter,  with  the  pos- 
sible exceptions  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  Watteau  and  Boucher,  was  ever 
especially  cheerful  as  we  understand  the  term.  No  poet  of  the  first 
rank  was  ever  what  is  commonly  known  as  bright.  Between  a 
morbid  pessimism,  however,  and  levity  there  is  certainly  a  mean, 
and  that  is  the  mean  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Botticelli  and 
Dante.  How  could  any  person  who  felt,  who  saw,  who  heard, 
who  reflected,  maintain  a  smiling,  unclouded  contentment.?  It  is 
not  possible.  Hope  and  Beauty  are  always  possible,  fortunately, 
and  the  two  elements  are  everywhere  present  in  the  works  of  a 
true  genius — no  matter  how  persecuted,  misunderstood  or  un- 
happy. They  become  tragic,  as  Shakespeare  became  tragic,  as, 
presently,  we  shall  see  Botticelli  become  tragic,  and  as  Dante,  from 
the  commencement,  was  invariably.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  debility  in 
any  reader  or  observer  if  they  mistake  any  tragic  development  for 
what  we  are  so  fond  of  calling  at  the  present  time  too  depressing 
for  words.  Those  who  clamour  for  a  cheerful  art  do  not  know 
what  the  word  art  means.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  just,  and,  so 
long  as  the  work  is  kept  just  and  the  critic  is  healthy,  sad  endings 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  inexorable  justice  in  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  can  cast  no  gloom. 

The  trouble  nowadays  is  that  the  so-called  edifying  artists  ex- 
aggerate the  theory  of  punishment  and  the  so-called  immoral 
writers  exaggerate  the  wickedness  of  the  sinner,  and  thus,  between 
the  two  exaggerations,  both  founded  on  insincerity  of  the  worst 
kind,  we  find  the  well-balanced  person  abhorring  art  honestly  from 
the  depths  of  his  upright  soul.  His  common  sense  is  revolted.  In 
a  good  many  minds  there  is  still  a  kind  of  prejudice  against  Botti- 
celli himself,  who  has  been  associated  most  improperly  with  a 
disagreeable  type  of  invertebrate  asstheticism.  The  "  Botticelli 
lid  "  has  passed  into  the  comic  verse  of  the  day  as  the  synonym 
■for  all  that  is  affected,  meretricious  and  silly. 

Botticelli,  toward  the  end  of  his   life,  sacrificed,  according   to 
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several  critics,  much  valuable  time  in  the  execution  of  some  illus- 
trations of  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  printed  copies  of  Dante  were  in 
circulation.  But  printed  books,  curiously  enough,  were  despised 
by  wealthv  collectors  of  that  time,  and,  therefore,  the  writing  and 
illuminating  of  manuscripts  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  arts. 
This  was  how,  in  the  first  instance,  Botticelli  came  to  paint  and 
illuminate  an  edition  of  Dante  on  parchment  for  Lorenzo  de 
Piero  de  Medici.  They  consist  of  drawings  in  silver  point  finished 
with  the  pen  in  black  and  brown  ink.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal 
critically  with  the  illustrations.  They  may  be  studied  and  admired 
in  a  volume  of  reproductions  by  Mr.  Lippmann,  published  by 
Lawrence  and  Bullen.  Many  of  the  designs  are  of  extreme  beauty, 
others  are  interesting  and  strange,  but  all  of  them  are  of  invaluable 
importance  to  the  student  of  Renaissance  art.  Dante,  we  know, 
had  been  in  battle  and  must  have  seen  many  fearful  sights,  acts  of 
cruelty  and  the  like.  The  striking  fact  is  that  Botticelli,  who  had,, 
apparently,  little  in  common  with  Dante  except  his  pathos,  is  not 
backward  in  depicting  these  horrors. 

I  should  like  you  to  follow  me  in  my  effort  to  show  why  twa 
men  so  different  in  genius,  and  living  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  Florence  should  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  Catholic  Faith. 
The  subject  covers  so  much  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  dwell  at  length  on  any  part  of  it.  My  object  is  to  do  little 
more  than  suggest  a  few  thoughts  and  not  to  expound  any  new 
theory. 

Dante  was  the  son  of  rich  parents  of  good  family.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth,  the  enjoyment  of  riches  was  not  occupying  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Florentines.  Practical  affairs  were  the  chief 
interest,  and  the  young  Dante  received  the  finest  education  possi- 
ble of  his  day.  He  studied  law  and  the  classical  authors,  but  he 
loved  music  and  drawing  also,  and  he  was  taught  both.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  military  service   and  fought,  we  hear,  welL 
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He  displayed  such  spirit  in  the  expedition  that  it  is  said  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  on  several  occasions  to  the  various  Courts 
and  Republics  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence.  His  occupation  of  this  post, 
however,  led  to  his  political  difficulties,  into  which  I  need  not  enter. 
Much  later  on  he  went  on  an  Embassy  to  the  Pope  and  also  on 
an  Embassy  to  the  Venetians.  It  may  be  said  that  his  own  con- 
temporaries must  have  felt  that  a  very  uncommon  man  was  among 
them.  His  friend,  Giotto,  the  artist,  may  have  held  the  same 
opinion  of  him  that  he  did  of  Giotto,  which  he  expressed  in  a 
famous  verse,  to  the  effect  that  Cimabue  had  held  the  field,  but 
Giotto  was  now  the  cry.  A  hint  that  fashionable  reputations 
changed  from  year  to  year.  No  man  ever  seemed  an  immortal  to 
the  majority  around  him.  Genius  is  seldom  ingratiating,  and  it 
can  never  be  familiar.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  wandering, 
but  at  this  point  I  might  quote  a  little  utterance  of  a  well-known 
and  popular  academician  in  referring  to  the  work  of  an  unpopular 
but  brilliant  colleague,  "When  I  paint  a  picture,"  said  the 
fashionable  artist,  "  any  fool  can  see  that  it  is  an  uncommonly 
pretty  little  thing,  but,  when  my  friend  So-and-So  turns  out  a 
canvas,  people  are  absolutely  terrified,  they  don't  know  what  it 
means.  The  difference  between  us  is  that  I  have  a  small  talent 
which  I  have  worked  for  all  it  is  worth,  whereas  So-and-So  is  a 
man  of  genius,"  Now,  this  was  not  only  charming  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  but  absolutely  true. 

If  Dante's  precise  rank  was  not  remotely  guessed  at  by  his  con- 
temporaries, his  party  paid  him  the  highest  honour  in  their  power 
in  choosing  him  as  their  representative  in  the  transaction  of  national 
negociation.  They  were  quite  willing  to  have  him  represent  the 
City  of  Florence,  He  was  great  enough  for  that — immortal  or 
not.  They  were  content  to  stand  behind  his  wings.  This,  too, 
when  he  was  a  young  man. 

In  the  case  of  Dante,  therefore,  we  have  the  scholar,  the  judge, 
the  soldier  and  the  ambassador.     We  hear  of  his  lecturing  in  Paris 
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on  theology  :  he  must  have  distinguished  himself,  it  is  certain,  in 
any  walk  of  life.  Dante,  in  fact,  by  the  versatility  of  his  genius, 
anticipated  the  Renaissance  as  we  understand  it.  No  artist  or 
poet  of  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  knew  more  of  Pagan 
literature  than  Dante,  or  so  much,  probably,  of  public  and  social 
life.  He  was  altogether  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  and  the  real 
influence  of  his  mind  was  not  felt  until  it  encountered  the  spirits  of 
men  so  little  resembling  each  other  as  Boccaccio,  Michael  Angelo, 
Savonarola  and  Botticelli.  It  was  not  that  he  had  to  offer  either 
a  religion  of  joy,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  religion  of  suffering,  but  a 
religion  of  the  heart.  He  had  lived  and  loved,  and  hoped  and 
despaired,  and  failed,  apparently,  in  some  undertaking — succeeded 
magnificently  in  others.  He  was  human  before  all  things,  and 
those  who  may  have  found  his  scholarship  repulsive,  heard  an 
irresistible  appeal  in  his  emotions.  Boccaccio,  for  instance, 
who  has  never  been  called  sublime,  and  who  expressed  himself 
in  ironical,  contemptuous  satires  of  the  utmost  courtesy,  loved 
and  studied  Dante  all  his  life,  and  did  more  than  all  the 
pious  of  his  city  to  make  him  know — by  lectures,  by  actually 
copying  in  his  own  handwriting — a  beautiful  one — the  manuscript 
of  Dante.  Few  greater  tributes  have  been  paid  the  humanity 
of  a  religious  poet  than  in  this  patient,  laborious  act  of  homage 
on  the  part  of  an  author  whose  profligate  writings  have  never 
ceased  to  be  a  jest  when  critics  have  to  decide  between  compara- 
tive improprieties. 

Botticelli,  of  whose  life  wc  know  very  little,  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner.  He  was  brought  up  and  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith:  an 
art  which  he  employed  later  with  exquisite  skill  in  his  paintings. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  the  Carmelite  Friar,  Filippo  Lippi,  and  his 
gifts  were  soon  recognised  throughout  Florence.  He  was  the  friend 
of  all  the  famous  men  of  his  time,  including  Politian  the  poet,  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Let  us  imagine  him  working  out  his 
liclicate  scarcely  human  fancies,  painting  daisies  and  field  flowers 
with  all  the  love  that  he  gives  to  his  embroideries  in  the  mantle 
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of  the  Virgin,  and  with  the  feeling  which  his  friend,  the  worldly 
poet  Politian,  had  for  violets.  (Some  of  us  may  know  the  lovely 
elegy  "  In  Violas.")  Let  us  imagine  Botticelli  painting  "Simonetta," 
while  the  fountains  cooled  the  spring  air,  and  the  musicians  played 
on  stringed  instruments,  and  the  nightingales  sang,  when  he  could 
see  the  lemon  trees  and  the  beautiful  blue  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  long  stretch  of  valley  beneath  the  terraces  of  a  Medici 
villa.  A  very  different  life  this  from  that  of  a  supreme  magis- 
trate in  a  political  crisis.  In  fact,  Petrarch  tells  a  story  of  Dante 
at  Court,  not  inappropriate  at  this  point.  A  prince  asked  him 
why  it  was  that  most  people  found  a  quite  stupid  person  far  more 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  the  highest  learning  and  accomplishments. 
Dante  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact,  because 
friendship  depended  on  the  resemblance  between  character.  This 
was  ready,  but  it  was  not  the  way  to  become  popular  in  gardens 
where  the  fountains  played.  We  cannot  imagine  Botticelli  indulg- 
ing in  repartee  of  this  dangerous  description.  But  the  history  of 
all  artists  is  the  history  of  surprises.  If  Botticelli  was  the  friend 
of  Politian,  who  lectured  on  Pagan  literature.  The  Art  of  Love,  and 
the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  he  was  also  the  friend  of  Savonarola,  who 
has  been  called  the  founder  of  Puritanism.  Why  then,  one  might 
ask,  did  Botticelli  wait  for  the  execution  of  tragic  subjects  till  his 
last  years.''  Why,  as  an  ingenious  lady  once  said  to  me,  was  he  so 
especially  upset  by  Savonarola  ^  Well,  a  good  many  people  were 
upset  by  Savonarola.  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  great 
Dominican  at  this  moment  but  he  was,  unquestionably,  right  in  con- 
demning much  that  he  condemned,  and  many  of  his  prophecies 
were  rushing  towards  their  fulfilment  even  while  he  perished  on  the 
gibbet. 

Botticelli  had  painted  that  one  ineffably  bitter  picture  of  his — 
"Calumny" — ten  years  or  so  before  Savonarola  was  hanged  and 
burned.  Life  in  Florence  under  the  Medici  rule  or  protection  can- 
not have  been  a  lotus  eater's  dream.  It  was  spent  by  the  favoured 
in  beautiful  houses  and  gardens.      But  the  sins  committed  were 
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great  and  desperate  because  the  penalties  were  so  great  and  so 
appalling.  For  the  orthodox  there  were  the  eternal  punishments 
described  by  Dante;  for  those  who  were  sceptical  in  their 
attitude  towards  worlds  elsewhere,  there  were  unquestionable 
earthly  terrors  in  the  way  of  poison,  the  dagger  and  prisons. 
Botticelli,  in  this  very  picture  of  which  we  are  speaking,  ?hows  us 
a  stately  hall  of  luxurious  pleasure.  Through  the  windows  we  see 
a  perfect  sky  and  landscape  but,  within  the  palace,  we  are  shown, 
plainly  enough,  the  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  moral  weakness.  Truth, 
altogether  resembling  one  of  his  Venuses,  stands  apart  trom 
the  tormentors,  their  victim,  and  the  judge — the  judge,  who  is 
neither  just  or  unjust,  but  apparently  bewildered — another  Pilate. 

What  were  the  brutal,  base,  and  degrading  facts  which  broke 
in  with  such  ferocity  upon  the  dreamer's  mind.''  What  spotted 
snake  entered  into  that  sacred,  inaccessible  world  of  poetry  and 
idealism.''  Well,  the  spotted  snake  was,  probably,  life  itself. 
Every  Paradise  is  always  to  the  outsider  a  "Fool's  Paradise," — 
that  is  nothing,  but  when  the  Peri  within  the  gates  begins  to  teeJ 
that  all  is  not  well  outside,  we  have  the  real  disillusion.  This, 
probably,  was  what  happened  to  Botticelli.  The  wickedness  of 
the  city  and  the  citizens  came  nearer  and  nearer  :  the  brutal  and 
cruel  and  indecent  talk  fell  louder  and  louder  upon  his  unwilling 
ears.  The  tale  bearers,  liars  and  slanderers  and  hypocrites  cursed 
and  sneered  on  every  side.  Just  as  Dante  turned  from  writing 
the  most  sublime  love  verses  ever  composed  and  gave  his  attention 
to  the  mysteries  of  Hell,  so  Botticelli,  after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
said  good-bye  to  his  Child-Madonnas,  his  wistful  Saints,  the  inno- 
cent Aphrodite,  and  never  more  betrayed  such  visions  by  pen  or 
pencil. 

Botticelli  has  been  called  modern  and  pessimistic — why,  I  cannot 
imagine.  Jovousness,  in  the  reckless,  heedless,  and  unthinking 
sense,  was  never  vet  found  in  the  Italian  genius  at  any  period.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saving  that  the  joy  of  living— where  it  may  be 
said  to  exist — and  the  amazing  rubbish  written  on  that  theme  to-day 
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are  modern  affectations.  A  creature  of  reflective  mind  could 
neither  reflect  nor  create  on  joyousness  alone.  A  bland,  smiling 
Madonna  could  be  executed  by  an  irreligious  person  only, — a 
person  indeed  of  no  reverence.  When  Botticelli,  therefore,  gave 
his  Madonnas  an  air,  in  some  cases,  of  extraordinary  sufl^ering,  he 
was  not  pessimistic,  but  entirely  right.  He  did  not  forget  the 
sword  in  the  heart.  It  is  declared  again  that  the  Venus  ot  Botti- 
celli is  too  innocent  —  that  she  also  wears  a  faltering,  almost 
deprecating  smile.  Why  not .?  The  Mother  of  gods  and  men  is 
not  the  personage  who  plays  such  a  striking  part  on  the  tormented 
canvasses  and  ill-used  marbles  of  young  Europe  to-day.  Botti- 
celli strikes  a  note  altogether  at  variance  with  the  robust  nihilism 
of  modern  art.  If  he  knew  life  well  enough  to  paint  Aphrodite 
with  a  note  of  warning  as  well  as  tenderness  on  her  youthful  face, — 
if  he  gave  his  Angels  wonder,  and  his  Saints  a  gaze  of  patient  but 
intense  longing  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  wisdom,  he  was 
certainly  not  wasting  his  own  time,  nor  his  incomparable  gifts,  in 
attempting,  toward  the  close  of  his  days,  some  illustrations  to 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 

I  want  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  best  possible  training 
for  artists  is  the  reading  of  the  highest  kind  of  literature,  and  the 
best  training  for  writers  of  every  class  is  the  study  of  the  so-called 
decorative  arts.  Boticelli,  as  a  boy,  was  taught  to  read  Dante, 
and  Dante,  as  a  young  man,  as  I  have  said,  had  lessons  in  drawing 
and  music.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  mould  of  his  thought 
and  the  perfection  of  his  style  show  the  great  painter's  instinct  for 
colour,  effect  and  arrangement,  and  the  sculptor's  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Botticelli,  in  his  imagination,  tenderness  and  dramatic 
expression  was  as  much  a  poet  as  a  painter. 

Great  art  springs  from  great  convictions.  Work  begun  with  a 
note  of  interrogation  in  the  mind  and  finished  with  the  sense  that 
little  is  true,  less  worth  while  or  worth  doing  at  all,  is  essentially 
weak.  There  can  be  no  vigour  in  things  so  conceived  or  pro- 
duced.    The  old  Masters,  to   a  great  extent,  copied  their   own 
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surroundings,  the    people   around    them, — their    personages  were 
mostly  portraits — not  studio  models. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  Catholic  artist  was  ever  so 
profane  as  to  make  either  statues  or  pictures  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  It  is  strange  to  find  a  writer  of  John  Ruskin's  expe- 
rience going  wrong  in  this  matter.  He  complains  that  no 
Catholic  could  ever  be  found  regarding  the  masterpieces  of  Titian 
or  Michael  Angelo  or  other  with  pious  feelings,  I  should  think 
not.  They  were  merely  pictures  and  nothing  else,  and  it  was 
never  supposed  that  they  would  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Addington  Symonds  became  impatient 
because  he  found  little  dolls  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Bambino 
adored,  as  he  inferred,  by  the  common  people,  and  hung  about 
with  trophies — silver  hearts  and  so  on.  This  is  to  confuse  affec- 
tion for  a  personified  idea  with  idolatry.  Now,  when  the  old 
Masters  needed  a  Saint,  they  chose  some  well  known  sinner  from 
the  best  society,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  worldly  cachet  of 
respectabilitv  was  not  so  important  as  a  strong  countenance  and 
the  light  of  individual  character.  Now-a-days  the  effbrt  seems  to 
be  to  forget  the  surroundings  and  to  re-create  a  new  world  and  a 
new  generation.  No  one  must  be  recognised.  The  utmost  skill 
is  employed  in  passing  off"  nonentities  for  ideals  of  beauty  and 
courage.  The  imaginative  eff'ort  is  thus  enormous  and  unfair. 
It  is  absurd  to  dress  out  a  picturesque  ignoramus  and  present 
him,  for  instance,  as  a  possible  S.  Augustine.  The  artist  brings 
himself  to  his  task,  and,  as  he  sees,  thinks,  feels  and  fancies,  he 
must  paint.  The  full  mind  must,  of  necessity,  compose  full 
pictures,  and  the  modern  distinctions  drawn  between  works  which 
are  called  purely  decorative  and  purely  illustrative  seem  to  me 
particularly  tedious.  Perhaps  most  of  us  know  the  story  of 
Albrecht  Diirer  going  to  a  fair  and  seeing  a  blue  monkey.  He 
hurried  home  and  immediately  introduced  the  animal  into  a 
sketch  he  was  preparing  of  "'I'he  Holy  Family."  This  seems  to 
me  eminently  characteristic  of  all   creative   minds.     Every   blue 
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monkey  we  meet  must  go  into  the  vision.  Dante  took  all  his 
country  gave  him,  whether  in  legend,  or  tradition,  or  history,  or 
in  revelation.  To  him  the  gods  had  never  gone.  The  sacred 
Muses  were  as  real  as  the  Cardinal  Virtues.  He  speaks  of 
Phaeton  as  impartially  as  he  does  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 
Pallas  and  Mars  as  well  as  Saul  were  sculptured  on  one  of  the 
pavements  of  Purgatory.  The  "  Paradiso  "  itself  opens  with  an 
appeal  to  Apollo.  My  opinion  is,  that  Dante  believed  fully  in 
Apollo  as  one  of  the  lesser  angels,  and  the  mythological  refer- 
ences, which  could  never  be  otherwise  than  pedantic  and  unnatural 
in  English  writers — and  which  do  seem  pedantic,  certainly,  in 
Milton — were  Dante's  birthright.  No  one  has  ever  yet  called 
Dante  a  Pagan.  We  hear  nothing  about  his  being  a  degenerate. 
We  do  hear,  however,  from  the  lips  of  Beatrice  that  he  was  no 
saint,  and  from  her  silent  laughter,  to  which  he  makes  constant 
reference,  and  from  the  frank  surprise  of  the  souls  who  meet  him 
unpunished  in  Purgatory,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
friends,  at  least,  considered  him  quite  human  enough  to  require  a 
good  deal  of  chastening  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  Paradise.  His 
frankness  on  this  point  is  characteristic  of  Catholicism,  which 
always  starts  with  the  assumption  that  everybody  is  infinitely 
capable  of  doing  everything,  and,  if  they  are  not  restrained  at 
any  point,  it  is  rather  by  the  grace  of  God  than  any  acute  per- 
sonal merit. 

My  point  here  then  is  this — there  is  nothing  decadent  or 
irreligious  in  the  fact  that  Botticelli  painted  Venus  and  the  Graces 
as  well  as  the  Madonna  and  the  Angels.  There  was  never  the 
least  confusion  in  his  mind,  or  the  mind  of  his  nation  between  the 
two.  Such  morbid  and  corrupt  imaginations  are  wholly  modern, 
wholly  un-Catholic,  wholly  and  essentially  un-Italian.  There  is  a 
life  of  the  flesh  and  a  life  of  the  spirit,  and  while  we  are  alive  we 
have  to  represent,  as  best  we  may,  both  lives. 

We  hear  that  the  reading  of  Pagan  literature  made  the  world 
more  beautiful,  more  charming,  and  made  the  conscience  lighter 
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and  gayer,  greatly  at  the  cost  of  Paradise.  Now,  what  do  people 
mean  when  they  speak  of  the  Pagan  spirit  ?  I  will  confess  that  ever 
since  I  heard,  as  a  child,  of  the  wicked  pagans,  who  simply  would 
be  happy,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  their  groves  of  pleasure  as 
opposed  to  our  vale  of  tears,  and  to  learn  the  secret  of  their 
deluded  joy  as  some  reply  to  our  prophet's  scroll  of  lamentation 
and  woe.  It  is  not  in  Homer,  it  is  not  in  Virgil,  it  is  not  in  the 
Greek  Dramatists,  it  is  certainly  not  in  Lucretius.  No  one  could 
complain  of  Aristotle's  flippancy.  Plato  could  not  be  described 
as  happy  go  lucky.  Ah  !  but  the  love  poets  Catullus  and  that 
crew.  I  can  but  say  the  love  poets  of  every  period  seem  to  me  a 
complaining  set.  I  do  not  read  the  love  poets  when  I  want  a  fri- 
volous hour,  or  wish  to  forget  the  anxieties  of  living.  To  be  quite 
serious,  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  feel  sure,  when  I  state  that  a 
knowledge  of  Pagan  literature  can  in  no  way  weaken  one's  moral 
strength  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  affirmed  by  many  persons,  includ- 
ing Bishops,  who  are  almost  invariably  good  scholars,  that  no 
education  can  be  called  satisfactory  without  it. 

Pagan  literature,  therefore,  and  the  study  of  Ovid  does  not 
and  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  human  existence.  There  were 
gardens  and  palaces  before  the  time  of  Medici ;  there  were  cunning 
players  of  sweet  music,  and  workers  of  gold  and  silver  and  marble 
and  embroideries,  there  were  singers  and  dancers  and  learned 
men.  Children,  who  have  never  heard  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, Platonic  Academies,  and  the  Renaissance,  can  tell  you  about 
Solomon  and  all  his  glory,  and  what  he  came  to  think  of  things 
in  general.  He,  too,  dipped  into  Pagan  literature,  and  met 
in  the  flesh  some  very  striking  j-'agan  individuals,  we  hear  that  he 
married  a  few  such,  not  without  tribulation. 

Now,  with  everv  appreciation  for  the  art  of  Walter  Pater,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  John  Addington  Symonds,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  both  writers  have  entirely  failed  to  comprehend  the  Roman 
Catholic  spirit  in  the  Renaissance.  This  understanding  has 
nothing  to  do  with  lc;irning,  with  documents,  with  great  intellec- 
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tual  gifts.  It  is  a  question  of  feeling.  Ruskin  himself,  to  whom 
the  painters  and  builders  of  Italy  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude, 
was  always  too  evangelical  in  spirit  to  understand  all  he  saw.  A 
profoundly  religious  writer,  however,  he  was  never  perversely 
wrong  in  his  reading  of  the  Renaissance  movement  and  its  effects 
on  the  Italian  mind.  He  felt  that  the  immorality  of  Florence  and 
Rome  was  something  wholly  independent  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing and  what  is  called  priestcraft.  It  was  the  inevitable  pheno- 
menon which  follows  great  wealth  and  prosperity, — the  follies 
worked  by  those  who  dread  pain  and  are  sick  of  pleasures. 
Robert  Browning  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  has  drawn  the  one 
absolutely  fair  picture  of  what  we  may  call  Roman  Catholic  feel- 
ing at  that  time.  We  have  had  no  such  picture,  in  spite  of  much 
learning  and  sympathy  and  many  gifts,  since  Shakespeare,  who 
caught  so  sanely,  justly,  vigorously  the  humanity — above  all  the 
humanity  of  those  days.  The  man  who  could  draw  the  character 
of  Pompilia  had  missed  no  lesson  which  the  Renaissance  could 
teach. 

Scholars  have  come  form  the  North  and  from  the  East,  but  in 
Italy  there  was,  with  the  scholarship  or  without  it,  an  instinctive 
comprehension  of  the  literature  we  call  classic  and  sympathy  with 
all  it  said.  It  was  Italy's  own  spirit,  her  own  language,  her  own 
nature,  expressed,  it  is  true,  in  verse  of  unequalled  perfection  and 
prose  which  must  serve  for  ever  as  the  model  of  all  written  speech, 
but,  while  to  the  learned  it  was  art  of  the  highest  kind,  to  the 
least  cultured  it  was  always  national,  vital,  unchanging. 

Dante  chooses  Virgil  for  his  master  and  guide,  and  there  are  as 
many  references  to  Ovid  as  there  are  to  S,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Fathers.  Savonarola  called  Ovid  a  fool  plainly  enough  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  and  warned  his  hearers  that  the  study  of  such  writ- 
ings could  lead  to  no  happy  result.  Ovid,  however,  lived  to  call 
himself  a  fool.  But  there  is  not  a  touch  of  Ovid's  cynicism  in 
Dante  or  Botticelli.  We  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  Ovid  was 
read  by  artists  most  eagerly  for  his  stories  from  the  old  mythology, 
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and,  just  as  the  Wagnerian  operas  with  their  legends  of  the 
Northern  gods  and  goddesses  have  exercised  an  extraordinary 
fascination  over  Northern  Europe,  speaking  to  it  of  primeval 
fancies  and  instincts,  so  the  stories  of  Greek,  and  Roman  mytho- 
logy must  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  particularly  attractive  to 
spirits  in  the  South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italy  is  not  Italy  with- 
out its  so  called  Paganism.  The  Anglo-Saxons  who  visit  its 
churches  are  so  astonished  at  the  active  as  well  contemplative  and 
praying  life  which  they  see  within,  mistake  the  great  simplicity, 
the  absolute  familiarity  with  the  Higher  Powers,  for  irreverence. 
They  cannot  see  that  the  churches  are  the  Courts  and  palaces  of 
the  poor,  they  leave  their  squalid  lodgments  and  go  into  these 
splendid  mansions,  which  are  the  mere  earthly  symbols  of  the 
"houses  not  made  with  hands,"  which  they  are  to  look  for  in 
Heaven. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  will  just  bring  vou  back  to  my  start- 
ing point,  which  is  this — that  it  was  neither  the  revival  of  learning, 
nor  an  interest  in  Greek,  nor  the  study  of  Ovid,  or  any  of  these 
purely  accidental  things  which  drove  one  great  man  to  write  the 
Divine  Comedy  and  the  other  to  illustrate  it.  It  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  life.  It  was  not  a  disappointment  in  love,  or  an  un- 
congenial marriage,  or  the  woes  of  exile,  which  made  Dante  the 
eternal  ambassador  of  the  Italian  spirit.  It  was  not,  of  necessity, 
the  downfall  of  the  Medici,  or  the  burning  of  Savonarola  which 
drove  Botticelli  to  thoughts  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  Ovid,  himself, 
was  banished  and  got  himself  as  cordially  disliked  as  Savonarola. 
These  histories  do  not  depend  on  the  hearing  of  this  or  that 
message,  or  the  reading  of  this  or  that  book.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
human  nature,  and  you  may  speak  of  movements,  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Renaissance  and  the  like;  they  are  convenient  terms 
for  the  student.  They  mark  time,  as  people  say.  They  are  like 
the  hour  glass,  but  time  goes  whether  the  sand  be  there  or  not. 
Many  of  the  horrors  depicted  in  Botticelli's  designs,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  are  now  to  be  seen  in   Italv.      Such  things,  in 
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many  opinions,  are  better  not  illustrated.  But,  in  the  "  Paradiso," 
the  artist  had  full  opportunity  for  his  sweeter  gifts,  and  one  must 
explore  the  country  round  Florence  in  the  spring  time  to  appreciate 
fully  the  lovely  drawings  in  the  "  Paradise."  One  must  see  the 
blossoming  trees,  the  new  leaves,  the  wild  flowers.  One  must  look 
up  at  the  dome  of  the  sky,  a  real  dome  there,  not  the  clouded 
canopy  of  northern  cHmes.  Here,  at  least,  we  can  meet  both 
Dante  and  Botticelli,  and  here  forget  all  that  is  distressing  and  per- 
plexing. Dante,  after  all,  in  taking  leave  of  us,  spoke  of  the  stars. 
So,  too,  did  Botticelli.  These  were  the  last  words  and  the  last 
vision.  They  both  came  by  such  difl^erent  roads  and  experiences, 
by  disillusions,  distractions,  bewildering  grief,  reactions  and  doubts 
to  the  same  Paradise.     Let  this  be  our  encouragement. 
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THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS  AND  THEIR 
PICTURES  AT  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION.* 

By  U.  S.  Riddoch,  Vice-President  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of 

Glasgow. 

jHEN  we  were  privileged  to  niake  our  Summer  Ex- 
cursion this  year  among  the  pictures  at  our  Exhibition 
I  was,  I  fear,  rash  enouorh  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
guide  for  the  afternoon.  As  the  oral  method  in  a 
crowded  gallery  has  many  drawbacks  at  the  best, 
what  I  am  now  to  read  will,  I  hope,  supplement  what  was  lacking 
then. 

Now  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  can  be  looked  at  dis- 
passionately it  is  seen  to  be  something  more  than  a  mediaeval 
revival  or  process  of  photographic  minuteness  in  painting.  It 
may  be  both  of  these  at  time,  but  it  is  not  an  art  formula  merely. 
It  is  a  movement  implying  new  methods,  new  aims,  and  a  new 
inspiration  :  the  Modern  Romantic  Movement  expressing  itself 
in  Art. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  its  power  as  a  reforming  agency 
could  have  been  provided  than  the  collection  of  pictures  we  were 
privileged  to  see  in  Glasgow  this  summer.  Brought  together  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  British  Art  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  easily  claimed  their  share  of  attention, 
but  where  were  the  representatives  of  the  Academical  ideal  of  the 
Forties,  on  whom  the  P.R.  Brotherhood  declared  war.?  They 
had  disappeared  from  the  field.  One  looked  in  vain  on  our  Exhi- 
bition walls  for  works  by  the  once  great  but  now  "  sad  "  names  of 
West  or  Fuseli,  of  Haydon  or  Barry.  The  bitterness  of  the 
past  controversy  was  in  part  explainable  in  that  it  was  matter  of 
life  or  death  for  the  old  order. 

•  Note*  of  a  l-ccturc  liclivcrcd    to   The   Ruskin    Society  of  Glasgow  (The  Society  of  the  Rose) 
in  Session  1901-02. 
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To  understand  the  new  order  it  is  not  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the 
barrenness  of  British  Art  ideals  as  it  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  This  but  represented  the  darkness  that  was 
to  precede  the  dawn.  If  the  national  Art  ideal  was  mean — and 
it  was  all  this — the  mind  of  the  nation  was  awake  and  surging  with 
the  new  life  that  had  come  with  Burns  and  Byron,  with  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  with  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Scott.  In  this 
awakening  had  come,  or  was  coming,  the  emancipation  of  the 
individual  in  his  person  and  in  his  business.  Religion  was  next  to 
share  in  the  new  life,  and  after  religion  Art.  It  is  sufficient  to 
fasten  the  mind  on  one  year  of  that  historic  time  (1843),  surely 
the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  the  Modern  National  Calendar.  It  is  the 
year  of  the  Disruption  in  Scotland,  the  year  that  Newman  bade 
farewell  to  Oxford,  the  year  that  Ruskin  published  the  first  volume 
of  Modern  Painters.  These  events  were  not  isolated,  though  they 
may  seem  so,  and  especially  to  the  actors  at  the  time.  Nothing 
that  is  vital  can  be  isolated  or  stand  alone.  Newman  and  Ruskin 
meet  in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Scottish  Disruption  is  part  of  the 
Catholic  Revival.  Cast  the  mind  forward  less  than  a  generation — 
to  the  later  sixties.  The  CathoHc  Revival  has  changed,  or  is 
changing,  the  Protestant  conception  of  public  worship  and  a  new 
sense  of  order  and  decency  informing  the  public  mind.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painters  reinforced  by  E.  Burne-Jones  and  William 
Morris  are  designing  and  weaving  and  carving  as  well  as  painting 
things  beautiful  for  the  new  order  that  has  begun. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  artistic  evolution  that  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement  must  be  considered  if  it  is  to  be  understood.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  gave  in  1886  the  authoritative  list  of  the  original 
seven  members.  Stress  need  not  however  now  be  laid  on  all  the 
names,  and  others  tail  to  be  included  :  For  practical  purposes  the 
determinating  names  are  :  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
and  Madox  Brown,  as  painters;  William  M.  Rossetti,  the  move- 
ment's historian  ;  Ruskin,  its  champion;  WiUiam  Bell  Scott,  the 
warm  friend  of  some  of   the   members,   and   candid  friend — as 
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became  his  nationality — of  all ;  and  William  Morris  and  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  who  extended  the  new  spirit  to  art  and  handicraft. 

In  the  initial  bond,  as  defined  in  "The  Germ,"  the  contract- 
ing clauses  are  few  and  elastic.  On  the  positive  side  there  was 
the  desire  to  attain  sincerity,  through  accuracy  and  truth  in  the 
recording  of  facts  and,  in  addition,  to  put  soul  as  well  as  body  into 
their  work.  "  A  man's  work  "  (as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  tells  us) 
"  to  be  the  reflex  of  the  living  image  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
ideas  treated,  and  not  the  icy  double  of  the  facts  themselves." 
On  the  negative  side  it  was  the  determination  to  have  done,  once 
and  for  all,  with  the  dead  traditions  of  the  Academic  ideal  of 
their  time,  with  "  Frank  Stone  beauties,"  and  all  their  ways.  The 
story  of  Frank  Stone's  ideal  is  too  good  to  miss.  William  Bell 
Scott,  visiting  Kenny  Meadows  in  1846,  tells  us  that  he  found 
him  looking  meditatively  at  two  drawings  representing  Mrs. 
Page  and  Anne.  "  What  do  you  think  of  those  now  as  a  pair — 
mother  and  daughter  .?  "  Of  course  I  gave  them  praise.  "  Well," 
he  went  on,  "  I  have  showed  them  to  Heath  and  he  insists  on 
Mrs.  Page  being  as  young  as  her  child  !"  I  objected  tor  many 
reasons.  "Oh,"  Heath  replied,  "I  don't  care  about  the  mater- 
nity, or  Shakespeare,  or  anything  else.  You  must  make  her  not 
more  than  twenty,  or  nobody  will  buy!  If  you  won't,  I  must 
get  Frank  Stone  to  do  her  instead ;  all  P>ank  Stone's  beauties  are 
exactly  nineteen,  and  that's  the  age  for  me!" 

More  important,  however,  than  the  P.R.  Bond  was  the  Band. 
They  were  all  of  them  young  (lads  most  of  them — Millais  18, 
D.  G.  Rossetti  19,  Holman  Hunt  20) — some  of  them  untaught, 
most  of  them  poor,  but  in  heart  and  eye  ot  each,  in  varying 
degree,  was  the  fire  and  light  of  genius.  Owing  nothing  to 
Kuskin  at  the  start  of  their  enterprise,  they  later  found  in  him  a 
powerful  champion  and  supporter  with  purse  as  well  as  pen. 
Poets  most  of  them,  they  were  the  friends  of  poets,  attracting  to 
themselves  all  that  was  brightest  in  the  most  brilliant  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  to  Woolner  and  Rossetti  that 
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Mrs.  Browning  sent  with  her  own  hands  the  early  copies  of 
Aurora  Leigh  and  it  was  to  the  P.R.  circle  that  Tennyson  came 
with  the  Hallam  Elegies  in  MS.,  to  be  given  to  the  world  later 
as  In  Memoriam. 

While  all  fine  Art  has  to  be  tested  finally  from  an  impersonal 
standpoint,  there  is  an  intellectual  and  poetic  atmosphere  about 
these  men  that  we  must  regard  if  we  are  to  understand  and  enjoy 
their  work. 

MILLAIS 

in  his  early  work  was  represented  in  Glasgow  more  completely 
than  ever  before  seen  out  of  London.  Of  sixteen  pictures  (fifteen 
in  oil  and  one  in  water-colour)  some  were  obviously  of  little 
interest,  but  we  had  examples  historical  in  interest  and  also  some 
of  his  finest  work.  His  diploma  picture,  now  the  property  of 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  "  Lorenzo  in  the  House  of 
Isabella,"  was  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  new  method,  the 
portraits  being  all  from  real  persons  instead  of  lay  figures  and 
academic  dummies.  Mr.  William  Rossetti  was  good  enough  to 
send  me  the  following  list  of  the  persons  represented  in  the 
picture.  He  said  : — "I  take  the  heads  in  their  order,  beginning 
at  the  spectator's  left.  The  younger  brother  seems  to  have 
something  of  F.  G.  Stephens ;  I  am  not  entirely  sure.  Head 
behind  him,  a  young  medical  man,  Stocker.  Elder  brother, 
kicking  out,  John  Harris,  a  painter.  Young  man  drinking  from 
a  long  glass,  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Next  man,  with  rather  frizzly  hair, 
has  been  said  to  be  Millais's  father.  I  doubt  it ;  the  head  is  not 
like  what  I  remember  of  him.  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Farrer,  a  well- 
known  picture  dealer,  who,  if  I  recollect  right,  purchased  the 
picture.  Lorenzo,  myself.  Isabella,  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  wife  of 
Millais's  half-brother.  The  attendant  was,  I  am  pretty  sure,  an 
Academy  student  whom  I  used  to  know  by  sight,  but  have 
forgotten  his  name.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  other  figures." 
To   "  The  Carpenter's  Shop "  interest  of  a  different  kind  is 
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attached.  I  do  not  discuss,  as  one  fairly  might,  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  religious  art.  My  own  view  is  that 
of  all  the  band  Millais,  while  having  the  most  facile  gift — being 
able  to  do  anything  with  a  pencil  or  a  brush — was  also  the 
most  mimetic,  and  was  drawn  into  making  this  one  essay  by  the 
stronger  minds  of  Hunt  and  Rossetti ;  but  "The  Carpenter's 
Shop"  is  significant  as  one  of  three  pictures  of  sacred  art  that 
are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement. 
It  was  painted  in  1850,  about  the  same  time  as  Rossetti's 
"  Annunciation,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World,"  now  at  Oxford.  All  three 
pictures  were  intended  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  methods  of 
Sacred  Art.  The  desire  to  attain  truth  and  the  expectation  that 
simplicity  and  sincerity  were  the  avenues  that  led  to  her  throne. 

The  masters  of  the  Renascence,  in  their  wanton  might,  had 
given  to  the  world  Moses  in  the  guise  of  a  "glorified  prize- 
fighter," and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  as  "  Italian  noblemen,"  too 
magnificent  to  do  any  fishing,  and  sincere  souls  who  looked  in 
their  piety  for  religion  founded  on  truth  had  turned  aside  in 
despair.  The  methods  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  reformers  were  the 
simplest  possible.  In  Rossetti's  "  Annunciation"  greater,  because 
more  sincere  than  Millais  "  Carpenter's  Shop,"  less  great  than 
Holman  Hunt's  "Light  of  the  World,"  the  Virgin  is  the 
painter's  sister  Christina,  the  Angel  his  brother  William,  the  place 
of  the  visitation  a  room  in  their  humble  home,  the  manner  of  it  a 
simple  awakening  in  the  morning. 

Of  Millais'  finest  early  work  we  had  "  The  Random  Shot,"  a 
master-piece  as  a  study,  "  Tender  and  True,"  and  "  Autumn 
Leaves,"  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  colour  of  all  his  picture,  and 
of  his  finest  later  work,  "Chill  October."  Millais  was  a  great 
master  of  dramatic  incident,  as  seen  in  the  "  Escape  of  a  Heretic," 
but  the  work  seen  in  Glasgow  did  not  show  him  at  his  best  in 
this  department.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
his  greatest  skill  lay.      My  own  quite  definite  opinion  is  that  his 
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•final  claim  to  fame  will  rest  on  his  nature  worship.  Much  has 
been  made  of  his  departure  from  the  early  manner  of  the 
brotherhood.  In  the  case  of  his  landscapes  will  anyone  affirm 
that  the  breadth  of  "  Chill  October,"  was  not  natural  growth,  and 
gain,  and  that  but  for  the  disciphne  of  the  nature  worship  of 
*'  Autumn  Leaves,"  and  the  still  finer  "  Ophelia  "  (not  in  Glasgow 
this  year,  but  in  R.S.A,  Exhibition  a  few  years  ago),  we  should 
not  have  had  the  stronger  if  not  finer  work.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  than  their  love  of 
nature  and  their  influence  was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  landscape 
work  of  our  own  country,  but  in  that  of  the  romantic  French  and 
Dutch  painters — Corot  and  the  brothers  Maris  and  others  re- 
presented in  our  Foreign  School  collection.  There  is  no  schism 
between  the  Pre-Raphaelite  and  the  poetic  impressionist  in  their 
method  of  representing  nature.  Both  desire  to  be  real,  to  be  true. 
It  is  the  Unreal  that  is  the  enemy  of  both.  It  was  not  acquiring 
a  broader  method  that  marked  decline  in  the  genius  of  Millais. 
It  was  doing  advertising  work  without  soul  or  conscience,  in  the 
eager  desire  to  get  wealth,  such  as  "  Puss  in  the  Boots,"  hung  in 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  as  a  warning  to  gifted  and  ambitious  men 
that  "facilis  descensus  Averno." 

MADOX   BROWN 

was,  till  this  year,  comparatively  unknown  in  Scotland.  His 
famous  picture  "  Work  "  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. Brown  was  a  kind  of  painting  Carlyle,  and  the  more  we 
know  ot  his  character  and  of  his  struggles,  the  more  our  hearts 
warm  to  the  man.  An  associate  rather  than  a  member  of  the 
Band  at  its  initiation  ;  of  all  of  them,  he  had  received  in  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  in  Rome,  and  in  Paris,  the  most  thorough  training. 
When  in  1844,  he  settled  in  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  was  a  thoroughly  trained  craftsman,  skilled  in  all  branches  of 
his  art,  from  lithography  to  fresco  painting.  Despite  his  skill  and 
genius  he  was  doomed  for  long  years  to  eat  the  bread  of  poverty, 
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only  winning  fame  in  the  evening  of  an  arduous  life.  The  ex- 
planation lay  in  his  desire  to  be  a  painter  of  historic  scenes,  a 
department  of  art  that  appeals  only  to  the  few.  He  was  not 
content  to  paint  portraits  of  people  who  were  known,  but  aspired 
to  create  representative  men  in  a  historical  setting.  "  Wiclif 
reading  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  John  of  Gaunt." 
"  Chaucer  reading  his  Poetry  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III." 
'♦  Cromwell  at  his  Farm,"  with  thoughts  in  his  brain  that  were  yet 
to  change  the  face  of  the  land.  Ruskin  maintains,  and  I  think 
the  point  is  unchallengeable  that  all  great  art  has  been  of  contem- 
poraries— of  things  the  painter  has  long  seen  and  loved — yet  the 
desire  to  conjure  up  the  past  is  a  very  natural  and  very  praise- 
worthy ambition  for  a  painter.  Brown's  success  in  this  difficult 
department  of  art  is  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall — depicting  the  History,  the  Arts,  and  the  Industries 
of  that  City.  On  these  and  on  "The  Last  of  England,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  his  masterpiece — few  pictures  re- 
presenting so  well  the  passionate  hopes  and  lofty  devotion  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Band  (now  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
mingham)— on  these  and  on  "Work"  as  we  saw  it  Ford  Madox 
Brown's  fame  depends. 

Mr.  William  Rossetti  was  good  enough  to  send  me  the  follow- 
ing note: — "Madox  Brown's  picture  of  'Work'  is  intended,  in 
broad  terms,  to  represent  work,  physical  and  intellectual — the 
latter  in  the  figures  of  Carlyle  and  Maurice — with  side  glances  at 
persons  who  are  out  of  work,  those  who  though  in  want  have  not 
been  trained  to  working,  the  classes  who  being  rich  do  not  work, 
etc.  .  .  .  Brown's  catalogue-raisonnc  of  his  exhibition  in 
1865  contains  a  very  full  and  telling  description  of  the  picture. 
This  description  is  quoted,  I  think  in  extenso,  in  the  book  written 
by  F.  M.  Hueffer  and  published  by  Longmans  towards  1896, 
'  i'ord  Madox  Brown.'  1  presume  you  could  find  this  book 
somewhere  in  Glasgow." 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Hueffer's  book  is  not  in  the  "Mitchell,"" 
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or,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  our  Glasgow  lending  libraries  ; 
but  I  add  an  additional  interesting  note  on  "  Work  "  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  George  Stephens,  who  writes  the  authori- 
tative article  on  Madox  Brown  in  the  supplement  just  issued  of 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  : — 

"'Work'  was  begun  in  1852  and  finished  in  1868.  It  was 
painted  inch  by  inch  in  broad  daylight  in  the  street  at  Hampstead, 
and  is  a  composition  of  portraits  the  most  diverse.  It  illustrates 
not  merely  Brown's  artistic  knowledge,  skill  and  genius,  but  the 
stringency  of  his  political  views  at  the  time,  and  is  a  sort  of 
pictorial  essay  produced  under  the  mordant  influence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  the  gentler  altruism  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  whose  portraits 
appear  in  the  picture." 

HOLMAN  HUNT 

is  the  member  of  the  brotherhood  who  has  changed  least  from 
his  initial  manner,  but  he  does  not  claim  that  there  is  any  merit  in 
this  fact.  It  has  suited  his  individuality  that  is  all.  If  Madox 
Brown  is  great  and  complex  as  an  artist,  Holman  Hunt  is  great 
and  simple,  a  seer  of  visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  yet  strong 
on  the  side  of  common  sense,  and  with  a  quiet  persistency  that 
overcomes  all  obstacles.  Ideal  in  temper,  yet  practical  in  aim.  A 
good  citizen,  he  shouldered  a  rifle  in  the  Volunteer  Movement  in 
1859,  and  in  later  years  the  Bedouin  robber  of  the  Syrian  v/ilds 
soon  learned  that  the  visionary  Englishman  could  defend  his  per- 
son and  his  property. 

Of  the  pictures  in  Glasgow  "  The  Strayed  Sheep,"  "  Claudio 
and  Isabella,"  and  "  The  Awakening  Conscience"  were  all  from 
Hunt's  time  of  struggle,  which  for  some  five  years  at  the  first 
was  so  bitter  that  but  for  the  true  camaraderie  of  Millais, 
who  placed  his  savings — some  £s^o — at  his  disposal,  the  now 
great  painter  might  in  defeat  have  had  to  take  to  farming  with  a 
view  to  emigration.  Fame  (and  later  fortune)  came  to  him  with 
the  painting  of  "The  Light  of  the  World  "  in  1853.     With  a 
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passionate  desire  to  give  the  force  of  Syrian  faces  and  surround- 
ings to  his  records  of  the  life  of  Christ,  Hunt  exiled  himself  to 
the  East  for  long  years  of  labour.  In  the  opinion  of  Ruskin  and 
D.  G.  Rossetti  this  has  not  been  a  gain  to  his  Art — the  vital 
element  in  historical  painting  not  depending  on  costume  and 
geography,  but  we  are  bound  if  we  desire  to  understand  his  work 
to  respect  the  self-denial  of  the  man.  Mons.  Chesneau,  a  sympa- 
thetic critic,  thinks  Holman  Hunt  has  painted  in  defiance  of  most 
of  the  established  laws  of  painting.  This  may  be  so.  In  any  case 
his  Art  must  be  considered  as  a  thing  per  se.  Much  of  his  skill 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  skilful  use  of  light.  In  the  "  Claudio  and 
Isabella  "  prison  scene — painted  from  the  Lollard  prison  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  face  of  the  noble  sister  is  made  nobler  by  the 
transfiguring  power  of  light  that  falls  on  it  from  the  orchard-shaded 
window,  and  the  face  of  the  ignoble  brother  made  still  weaker  by 
the  eclipsing  power  of  shadow.  Then  of  the  "  Strayed  Sheep," 
there  was  nothing  else  quite  like  it  in  our  whole  exhibition.  It 
arrested  the  thoughtful  passer-by  at  every  visit.  The  nature- 
worship  in  it,  the  flowers  of  the  tangled  brake,  even  the  sheep 
might  seem  too  perfectlv  realised  for  the  every-day  life  of  the 
world,  but  the  sunlight,  the  first  warm  streaks  of  the  golden  dawn 
seemed  as  the  Divine  Benediction  transfiguring  the  world. 
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RUSKIN'S    MESSAGE   OF   EXCELSIOR.* 
By  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

"No  other  man  in  England,"  said  Carlyle  to  Emerson,  "has  the  same  divine 
rage  against  falsity." 

TANDING  before  such  an  audience  I  realize  most 
completely  the  presumption  and  assurance  involved  in 
my  having  accepted  your  invitation  to  address  you  on 
such  a  topic  as  Ruskin.  As  Prophet,  Poet  Moralist — 
where  can  he  be  matched  among  the  writers  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.^  For  the  strength  and  delicacy  and 
lucidity  of  his  musical  English,  for  the  high  level  at  which  he 
sustained  the  social  gospel  he  had  to  deliver,  not  merely  in  his 
writings,  but  in  his  life,  for  the  purity,  the  earnestness,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  moral  sermon  which  he  continually  preached,  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  no  peer  among  modern  Englishmen.  What 
claim  have  I  to  discuss  such  a  master  and  teacher,  either  by  way 
of  praise  or  blame,  before  those  who  know  him  much  better 
than  I  do,  and  after  the  whole  gamut  of  rhetoric  has  been  em- 
ployed on  endless  occasions  in  dissecting  and  analysing  his  mess- 
age .''  To  say  anything  new  of  his  personality  is  virtually 
impossible.  To  give  you  an  enchiridion  of  passages  from  his 
writings  is  to  repeat  what  has  been  often  done  before  by  better 
men  than  I  am.  To  string  together  a  large  garland  of  favourable 
adjectives  is  to  provide  a  nauseous  feast  of  common-place.  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  feel  quite  miserable  and  deplore  the  position 
in  which  my  thoughtlessness  has  placed  me,  and  in  which  I  shall 
place  you.  I  would  say  in  palliation  of  your  sentence,  and  not 
as  a  qualification  of  your  judgment,  that  the  reason  why  I  would 
put  my  small  stool  near  my  master's  chair,  is  that  in  one  phase  of 
his   career   I   have   done  a  little  to  imitate  at  least  his  attitude,  I 

*  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Ruskin  Union,  October  31st,  1901. 
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refer  to  his  continual  war  against  orthodoxy  and  the  orthodox, 
orthodoxy  of  every  kind  and  on  every  subject.  To  revolt  against 
the  conventions  of  opinion  and  practice  ;  to  prefer  the  most  stony 
path  rather  than  walk  along  a  smooth  road  with  the  procession  of 
people  with  the  same  ideas,  the  same  tastes  and  same  ends,  which 
is  called  the  World  ;  to  put  a  never-ending  query  to  everything 
and  everybody ;  to  be  as  suspicious  of  the  very  positive  sceptic  as 
of  the  very  positive  dogmatist ;  to  find  it  more  exhilarating  to  be 
in  a  minority  that  can  stand  straight  up  and  speak  for  itself,  than 
in  a  majority  that  bows  it  head  before  some  idol  or  merely  repeats 
lessons  it  has  learnt, — this  attitude  of  courageous  and  indomitable 
rebellion  against  convention,  which  makes  Milton's  Satan  such  an 
attractive  figure,  is  surely  the  mark  by  which  we  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish divine  men  from  those  of  common  clay.  It  is  such  as 
they  before  whose  blasts  the  walls  of  many  a  Jericho  have 
crumbled. 

These  dominating,  domineering,  strong-willed  masters  and 
manipulators  of  the  herd  of  human  kine  are  the  patterns  some  of 
us  would  like  to  follow  if  we  dared.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to 
me  once,  there  is  nothing  more  exhilarating  to  a  man  healthy  in 
mind  and  body  then  to  know  that  the  many-headed  beast  teels  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  your  hand  and  is  moving  whither  you 
would  have  him  go.      When  we  think  of  such  drivers  of  men,  it  is 

lit/* 

well  to  remember  sometimes  that  they  have  not  all  been  men  of 
blood  and  iron — Alexanders,  and  Napoleons,  and  Bismarcks. 
We  ought  sometimes  to  converge  our  view  upon  another  class, 
the  shy  and  timid  and  self-contained  seers  and  prophets  who  have 
seen  great  visions  and  have  dragged  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
heads  in  pursuit  of  higher  things.  Socrates,  Isaiah,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Bernard,  Ruskin,  and  their  kin.  These  have  all  had  bitter 
critics,  nor  is  it  always  gold  that  comes  from  their  crucibles. 

Petulant,  exaggerative,  self-assertive,  priggish,  harsh,  paradoxical, 
dictatorial,  incalculable, — these  words  have  all  been  applied  to  one 
of  them  who  is  our  hero  to-night.      Mistakes,  distorted  truths,. 
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wild  sayings,  and  untamed  thoughts, — these  abound  in  his  speech 
and  writing  ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  pour  scorn  on  these  flecks  and  motes 
as  on  the  freckled  sun  :  but  it  is  not  by  the  well-worn  standards 
of  the  critics  that  we  can  test  men  whose  names  are  written  on 
the  everlasting  rock.  It  is  rather  by  the  new  direction  they 
have  compelled  our  thoughts  and  lives  to  take,  and  notably 
by  the  attitude  they  have  adopted  towards  the  greater  riddles 
of  life  which  we  find  it  so  diflicult  to  answer.  Take  Ruskin  for 
instance. 

That  when  the  world  in  all  its  ranks  was  given  up  to  the 
•  worship  of  prosperity,  and  wealth  and  luxury,  of  success  and  sen- 
suality, idleness  and  sham,  a  young  delicate  creature,  half  woman 
and  half  man,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  delicately  modelled  face 
in  its  frame  of  rich  brown  hair,  frail  in  person,  weak  in  health, 
and  wanting  in  animal  strength,  should  have  dared  as  a  mere  boy, 
and  continued  till  he  was  an  old  man,  to  rebel  openly  against  the 
strong  men  who  held  guard  at  the  springs  of  learning.  That  he 
should  have  dared  to  hold  aloft  the  banner  on  which  is  writ  the 
word  Excelsior,  and  have  done  so  in  the  face  of  continuous  and 
almost  malignant  opposition  from  the  whole  army  of  convention 
in  the  plains  of  Armageddon,  and  poured  perpetual  sweet-sounding 
scorn  and  harmoniously-phrased  contempt  upon  all  the  Gods  of 
the  Market  Place,  should  have  shewn  no  tolerance  whatever 
towards  them,  made  no  compromises,  and  bowed  no  knee  to  the 
Baals  of  the  hour — is  in  itself  a  splendid  career,  full  of  dramatic 
and  attractive  glamour.  It  does  not  qualify  the  splendour  of  it 
that  having  a  creed  and  aim,  and  determination,  he  was  endowed 
also  with  that  finest  kind  of  poetic  frenzy  which  is  independent  of 
modes  and  methods  of  expression. 

Such  a  personality  is  assuredly  worth  studying,  apart  from  the  de- 
tails of  his  actual  handiwork.  So  that  we  may  try  and  find  his 
position  among  those  stars  that  will  shine  on  continually  :  more 
the  pity  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  hands  like  mine  to  do  it. 

To  the  great  mass  of  people  Ruskin  is  better  known  for  his 
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style  than  his  matter.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  then  first  about  his 
style.  There  is  a  delicate  and  naive  simplicity  in  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  mode  of  writing  when  a  young  man  which  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  :  Having  read  and  thought  a  good  deal  about  his  subject, 
he  proceeded  with  his  composition  at  home,  he  tells  us,  "  as 
quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece  of  tapestry.  I  knew  exactly 
what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the  words  firmly  in  their  places  lilce  so 
many  stitches,  hemmed  the  edges  of  chapters  round  with  what 
seemed  to  me  the  graceful  flourishes,  touched  them  finally  with  my 
cunningest  points  of  colour,  and  read  the  work  to  papa  and 
mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning  as  a  girl  shows  her  sampler." 

Let  us  try  and  analyse  Ruskin's  method  a  little  more  closely.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  prose  writer  who  wrote  so  much  ever  had  a  style 
so  poetic  in  its  formal  parts.  He  had  been  a  small  poet  once, 
and,  as  you  all  know,  he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  for 
poetry ;  but  his  role  among  the  recognised  poets  was  not  dis- 
tinguished. It  was  when  he  turned  his  wonderful  mastery  of 
phrase  into  his  prose  writings  and  his  delicate  ear  tor  the  musical 
cadences  of  language  that  we  first  realised  completely  what  English 
is  capable  of  becoming.  Our  really  lovely  English  speech  poured 
from  his  pen  in  a  stream  which,  except  in  the  mere  accident 
of  not  being  divided  into  measured  and  rhythmical  lines,  has  all 
the  cjualities  of  Tennyson's  sensuous  and  majestic  verse.  Eiiglish 
is  incomparable  in  its  wealth  of  synonyms  and  profuse  vocabulary, 
and  probably  also  in  the  cadences  and  rhythm  into  which  it  may 
be  made  to  flow.  These  Ruskin  played  upon  like  Handel  on  his 
organ,  and  produced  inimitable  music.  We  seem  at  times  as  if  we 
are  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  embroidery  with  which  light 
diversifies  field  and  sky.  Fire  and  gold  and  purple  struggle  for  a 
place  in  his  images  and  phrases;  and  yet  all  are  kept  under  with 
so  chaste  a  control  that  we  are  seldom  conscious  of  commonplaces, 
or  vulgarity,  or  of  tricks  of  style.  At  other  times  when  he  is  more 
restrained  we  seem  to  rush  along  as  in  a  sparkling  cool  stream  of 
delectably  simple  words,  and  presently,  when  the  landscape  is  all 
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coloured  and  the  prophet  steps  upon  his  stage  to  preach  the 
lessons  he  would  teach  us,  all  the  passion  and  earnestness  of  his 
soul  burst  out  in  his  language,  like  that  of  Job  or  Isaiah,  and  we 
not  only  feel  the  sonorous  music  of  the  words  but  are  also  arrested 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  pathos,  the  fancy,  the  humour  and  irony 
which  he  deals  out  so  lavishly ;  and  the  effect  is  to  grave  it  on  the 
memory  with  the  precision  of  outline,  grace  and  perfection  of  a 
Greek  cameo. 

I  was  once  complimenting  a  simple  country  parson  on  the  graphic 
beauty  of  some  of  the  passages  in  his  address.  He  replied  that  he 
liked  to  put  an  occasional  stained  glass  window  into  his  sermons. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  describe  by  an  image  the  effect  produced 
by  a  page  of  Ruskin's  stately  and  melodious  prose.  It  is  like  one 
of  those  perfectly  designed  Gothic  interiors  where  the  graceful 
tracery  of  the  stone  and  the  perfection  of  the  foliage  is  lit  up  by 
gloriously  tinted  old  glass  at  intervals,  until  we  feel  that  all  we 
want  besides  is  the  organ  to  play  and  tell  us  in  scarcely  material 
language  something  of  the  mystery  of  nature  and  its  secrets,  and 
something  also  of  the  deeper  mystery  of  life  which  was  the  con- 
tinual burden  of  our  great  prophet's  preaching.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  I  was  dining  with  a  famous  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  Sir 
William  Gowers,  when  we  had  a  happy  dinner  of  six,  all  of  whom 
had  ideas  and  the  courage  to  express  them.  The  question  arose 
as  to  who  was  then  the  greatest  living  litterateur.  We  eventually 
voted  ;  when  I  believe  that  four  votes  were  given  for  Ruskin  and 
two  for  Renan,  the  latter  of  whom  in  regard  to  style  was  the 
counterpart  of  Ruskin,  but  had  to  deal  v/ith  an  instrument  of 
thought  whose  precision  and  wealth  of  idiom  made  it  comparatively 
easy  to  write  well  in.  This  was  perhaps  a  measure  of  Ruskin  as 
a  craftsman  in  literature,  as  a  word-painter,  as  a  manipulator  of 
form  in  language,  which  I  think  would  be  endorsed  by  most 
people. 

It  is  not  merely  or  principally,  however,  for  his  command  of  a 
glorious  and  masterly  style  that  I  have  ventured  to  claim  for  him  so 
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high  a  place.  It  is  for  his  matter  that  some  of  us  are  devoted  to  him  ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  in  so  many  instances,  having  like 
ourselves,  only  a  smoked  glass  through  which  to  see  the  sun  (no  other 
medium  being,  in  fact,  endurable  to  human  eyes),  he  sometimes 
mistook  mirage  for  reality,  and  a  distorted  image  for  a  complete 
and  perfect  picture.  It  was  the  attitude  which  he  adopted  which 
claims  our  loyalty  chiefly ;  and  this  in  two  fields  where  fierce 
polemics  rage,  one  in  regard  to  the  true  theories  and  purpose  of 
human  art,  and  the  other  the  true  theory  of  human  conduct.  In 
regard  to  the  former  he  was  a  very  complete  iconoclast  and  de- 
stroyed with  hammer  and  axes  the  Gods  and  Goddesses  which  were 
everywhere  being  worshipped,  and  he  spoke  with  a  double  authority, 
since  he  was  not  only  a  critic  but  himself  a  capable  artist,  who  had 
trained  his  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  a  most  fastidious  taste.  In  re- 
gard to  art  of  all  kinds  he  pointed  out  more  eloquently  than  had 
been  done  before,  that  it  is  a  mere  language,  a  mode  of  expression  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  test  it  we  must  see  what  lessons  this  language 
has  to  impart  and  not  converge  our  attention  on  mere  technical 
qualities.  It  does  not  follow  therefore,  according  to  Ruskin's  view, 
that  an  excellent  draughtsman  or  colorist,  or  both  combined,  or  a 
skilful  modeller  and  carver  of  stone,  is  the  best  judge,  or  in  many 
cases  is  a  judge  at  all,  of  the  everlasting  qualities  underlying  a  paint- 
ing or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  In  each  case  the  artist  may  speak  the 
language  of  his  craft  fluently,  but  he  may  have  nothing  to  say  that 
is  worth  saying,  or  he  mav  be  spreading  poison  and  contamination 
by  the  grossness  of  his  ideals.  Ruskin  in  efl^ect  taught  us  to  con- 
cede to  the  artist  the  right  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  qualities  of 
painting  or  sculpture  and  fully  admitted — that  a  painter  has  every 
right  to  tell  us  in  the  matter  of  producing  certain  efl^ects,  that 
such  and  such  a  method  of  employing  the  brush  and  of  laying 
down  the  colour  make  Velasquez  and  I'rank  Hals  and  Rubens 
and  Titian  supreme  artificers ;  and  the  same  with  technical 
judgments  in  regard  to  sculpture  and  to  architecture.  When 
we  are  asked,  however,  to  concede  more  than  this  he  would 
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demur  altogether.  The  technical  methods  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor  and  the  architect  are,  as  I  have  said,  after  all  merely  the 
language  in  which  he  embodies  his  thought.  What  we  value  most 
in  Art  is  not  the  mode  of  translating  ideas  into  language,  either 
written  language  or  that  of  form,  but  the  ideas  themselves  ;  prizing 
most  the  most  truthful  thoughts,  the  most  inspiring  ideas.  The 
more  devoted,  according  to  Ruskin,  a  man  becomes  to  the  highest 
ideals  he  can  formulate  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness,  the  nearer 
he  will  be  to  God,  That  represents,  so  far  as  I  know,  Ruskin's 
positive  rehgion.  Whatever  you  may  feel  about  its  quality  and  com- 
pleteness, you  will  grant  that  it  came  from  a  man  whose  walk  was 
straight  and  whose  forehead  always  faced  the  blue  sky.  It  is  by  this 
creed  we  must  test  Ruskin's  more  concrete  judgments  about  art. 

Ruskin,  then,  took  his  stand  upon  the  position  that  the  value  of 
a  work  of  art  is  what  it  teaches  us.  A  written  prose  work,  or 
poem,  a  painting,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  may  embody  all  the  graces 
of  outline  and  colour  ;  but  if  it  teaches  low  debasing  animalism,  if 
it  leads  us  down  the  path  where  men's  passions  have  their  revels,  he 
declared  that  it  was  a  vile  thing ;  and  in  declaring  this  he  fixed,  I 
think  for  ever,  one  of  the  most  important  canons  of  true  art. 
Half  his  life  he  spent  in  trying  to  see  and  interpret  the  beauties 
and  the  purposes  of  Nature.  The  poets  had  preceded  him  partly 
in  this,  but  only  very  partially.  None  of  them  ever  spent  so 
much  time  in  actual  contact  with,  and  analysis  of,  the  beautiful 
things  of  God,  and  none  of  them  had  the  supreme  gift  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  of  painting  pictures  in  words,  so  that 
what  he  saw  might  be  seen  by  others.  His  purpose  in  this,  the 
aim  underlying  it  all,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  greatest  work,  was  to 
declare  the  perfectness,  and  eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God, 
and  to  test  all  work  of  man  by  concurrence  with  or  subjection 
to  that. 

Hence  one  of  the  great  services  he  performed  was  the  laying 
of  a  moral  foundation  for  art.  To  him  the  newer  creed  of  Materia- 
listic philosophers  was  anathema  maranatha.     He  could  not  allow 
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the  possibility  of  the  great  world  and  all  it  contains  being  an 
automatic  machine,  self-evolved,  governed  and  controlled  by 
nothing,  helplessly  floating  down  the  tide  of  time  at  mere  hap- 
hazard. To  him  every  intricate  mechanism  in  flower  and  insect, 
in  man  as  in  the  painted  agate,  was  only  explicable  as  the  handi- 
work of  some  transcendent  artificer,  who  never  allows  us  to  see 
his  face,  who  has  never  told  us  the  underlying  riddles  of  the 
unseen  (which  would  be  too  probably  beyond  the  power  of  our 
faculties  to  grasp,  even  if  we  were  face  to  face  with  them),  but 
who  is  represented  by  shadows  and  types  and  symbols,  the  best  and 
the  most  beautiful. 

When  Ruskin  began  to  write,  art  was  still  very  largely  dominated 
by  the  standard  of  the  technical  artist,  and  his  patrons,  the  picture- 
dealer,  and  the  uncultured  Mecaenas,  who  could  often  appreciate 
technical  qualities  when  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  anything  more. 
Technical  qualities  are  excellent  things.  The  greatest  artists  are 
often  those  who  have  striven  most  to  attain  them  ;  and  Ruskin  was 
always  preaching  that  the  real  craftsman  was  the  one  who  took  the 
most  pains  and  the  most  care.  This  is  quite  true  ;  but  he  went 
on  to  preach  continually  that  it  was  only  part  of  the  truth,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  art  itself  but  the  lessons  taught  by  work  of  art 
which  ought  to  give  it  its  reputation — its  truth,  its  purity,  its 
freshness,  its  strength  and  its  imaginative  qualities ;  and,  especially, 
the  way  in  which  it  appeals  to  the  human  heart  or  emotions ; 
rather  than  its  merely  sensual  graces  of  colour  and  form.  A 
paralyzing  inanity  had  largely  overwhelmed  this  higher  and  more 
ideal  teaching  of  art,  when  Ruskin  began  to  write.  Grace  of 
outline  and  of  composition,  and  a  continual  repetition  of  the 
same  thoughts  and  ideas  enveloped  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
the  standard  of  taste  was  dominated  by  these  features.  The 
disease  was  wide-spread,  it  had  laid  its  leprous  hand  on  litera- 
ture and  manners  as  well  as  upon  art,  and  its  roots  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  Renaissance,  as  it  is  called.  If  I  were  asked 
in    fact    to    define    Kuskin's    concrete    attitude    towards    art    in    a 
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sentence,  it  would  be  a  determined  revolt  against  the  Renaissance, 
its  standards,  and  ideals. 

What  do  we  mean  then  by  the  Renaissance  ? 

Its  innermost  and  deepest  meaning  no  doubt  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  gentle  and  gradual  awakening  of  the  human  mind 
from  a  long  sleep  ;  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  man,  and 
his  mind  from  the  tyrannous  domination  of  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined public  opinion  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  the 
loosening  and  detachment  by  a  flood  of  ideas  of  all  that  rust  and 
dust  and  whitewash,  under  which  Truth  and  Progress  had  been 
disguised  and  lost.  It  was  a  great  rejuvenation  of  man  due  to 
many  causes  and  not  to  one,  and  which  had  to  fight  its  way 
against  many  obstacles  besides  the  one  which  fills  the  imagination 
so  largely,  namely,  the  indomitable  resistance  of  the  Church. 

This  generally-conceded  view  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  rejuvenation 
accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  of  its  champions,  who  look  on  it  as  the 
leaven  that  leavened  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  the  stolid  mass  of 
indifference  and  Materialism — that  decay,  as  of  a  sepulchre,  which 
the  Church  had  striven  to  drape  with  such  art  as  survived  ;  the 
crumbling  ruins  which  it  had  sought  to  render  picturesque  by 
mysticism  and  superstition.  The  Renaissance  was,  in  fact,  a 
gigantic  effort  by  the  Titan  underneath  the  mountain,  the  human 
mind  under  the  load  of  convention,  to  free  itself,  and  to  breathe 
and  to  think  what  it  pleased,  and  to  try  any  experiments  it 
pleased  ;  and  we  ought  to  bow  our  heads  in  gratitude  before  its 
martyrs  and  victims.  Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Every 
rebellion  on  a  large  scale  causes  ruin  and  destruction  which  men 
subsequently  deplore.  This  is  inevitable.  You  cannot  storm 
Basing  House  without  trampling  out  the  beds  of  marigold  and 
mignonette  and  rosemary  which  are  planted  so  beautifully  about  it. 
Every  surgical  operation,  however  necessary,  brings  pain  and  in- 
volves danger  ;  and  there  are  no  anodynes  in  the  surgical  operations 
which  underly  revolutionary  movements.  So  it  was  with  the 
Renaissance.     It  did  much  more  than  any  other  movement,  for 
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the  fixing  of  higher  standards ;  but  it  destroyed  a  great  deal  and 
it  involved  some  deplorable  developments.  It  was  caused  to  some 
extent  by  the  revival  of  classical  ideas,  and  this  was  largely  the 
revivifying  of  a  corpse.  The  revival  of  Greek  learning  brought 
in  a  devotion  for  the  more  ideal  kinds  of  Greek  philosophy.  Plato 
was  soon  preferred  to  Aristotle,  and  Platonic  talk  permeated  all  the 
cultured  classes,  from  the  Pope  to  the  humbler  writers  of  poetry 
and  prose.  With  the  devotion  to  this  new  learning  came  in  also 
Pagan  ideas  and  ideals  upon  many  subjects  ;  but  what  was  more 
influential  was  the  all-pervading  Scepticism  of  the  Greek  mind,  its 
spirit  of  continual  inquiry  and  questioning  and  doubting,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  gradual  crumbling  and  sapping  and 
destruction  of  a  great  deal  that  had  been  unquestioned.  This  still 
remained  unquestioned  among  the  uneducated,  the  great  bovine 
crowd  with  its  stony  stare  into  the  sky  where  it  sees  so  little.  But 
with  the  educated,  scepticism  permeated  everywhere.  It  reached 
and  dominated  the  very  arcana  of  the  Church,  and  paganizing 
Renaissance  Popes  fill  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  at 
this  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  blamed  and,  as  I 
think,  very  unfairly,  for  this  paganizing  process.  It  was  a  universal 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  Pope  or  a  Cardinal  could  no 
more  escape  it  than  they  could  escape  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  or 
typhus  fever.  It  permeated  literature,  which  in  many  cases  lost  its 
freshness  and  originalitv  and  became  a  mere  echo  and  copy  of 
classical  models,  preferring  form  to  substance  and  pedantry  to 
originality.  The  finding  of  ancient  sculpture  led  to  a  revolution 
in  that  art.  The  models  were  not  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  were 
not  available,  but  the  grosser  sculpture  of  the  Rhodian  school  with 
its  exaggerations  of  the  animal  side  of  man.  Hence  the  diversion 
of  a  great  sculptor  like  Michel  Angelo  into  what  I  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  describe  as  his  deplorable  weakness  for  the  display  of 
muscles  and  contortions,  his  subservience  in  part  to  a  merely 
gladiatorial  ideal.  The  finding  of  the  frescoes  in  the  villa  Medici 
led  to  the  taste  for  the  Pompeian  style  of  decoration,  both  in  wall- 
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decoration  and  on  majolica,  with  its  festoons  of  flowers  and  its 
grotesque  animals  and  masques,  etc.,  in  which  much  invention  was 
no  doubt  shown,  but  which  was  a  mere  echo  of  what  had  been  a 
living  art  1,500  years  before.  But  what  was  more  deplorable  was 
the  paganizing  of  Christian  art.  The  Gods  and  Goddesses  of 
Olympus  with  their  attributes  and  surroundings  were  transformed 
and  adapted  to  a  kind  of  Christian  Pantheon ;  and  the  purity 
and  sublimity  and  simplicity  of  Christian  ideals,  of  its  deity  and 
Christian  tenets  were  utterly  sophisticated  by  sensual  inanities, 
false  in  every  sense,  which  remained  the  standards  of  high  art  until 
Ruskin  broke  the  spell.  Architecture  fell  under  the  same  bondage. 
The  sweating  house  of  a  Roman  Bath,  the  Pantheon,  became  the 
model  for  the  domes  of  Christian  churches  ;  the  palace  of  Diocletian 
for  the  new  Palladian  style ;  and  if  our  hearts  can  hardly  be  made 
to  beat  at  all  as  we  ramble  about  that  cold  dead  marble  mausoleum 
of  Christian  art,  1  mean  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  its  echo  St.  Paul's 
in  London,  as  they  do  in  the  aisles  of  Milan  Cathedral  or  in  the 
choir  at  Canterbury,  it  is  because  the  pagan  renaissance  ideal  had 
in  the  former  superseded  the  more  spontaneous  and  animating 
poetry  of  the  Christian  inspiration  in  the  latter.  Let  me  here  quote 
a  fine  paragraph  from  a  criticism  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  with  which  I 
do  not  exactly  agree,  but  which  clearly  expresses  most  of  my  mean- 
ing in  nervous  English  and  which  is  inspired  by  Ruskin's  teaching. 
He  says  :  "The  architectural  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  which 
still  adorn  Europe  were  wrought  by  free  and  intelligent  artists,  and 
truly  symbolize  the  dominant  principles  in  the  lives  of  their  builders. 
Faith  in  the  unseen,  aspiration  towards  the  infinite  are  written  on 
the  features  which  were  the  distinctive  creation  of  the  Gothic 
schools ;  in  the  varied  foliage  and  thorny  fretwork  and  shadowy 
niches  and  buttressed  pier  and  fearless  height  of  subtle  pinnacle  and 
crested  tower,  sent  like  '  an  unperplexed  question  up  to  heaven.' 
Far  other  are  the  characteristics  of  Renaissance  architecture.  I  am 
not  indeed  concerned  to  deny  the  merit  of  particular  buildings. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  voluptuous  pomp  of  the  Gesu  at  Rome, 
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to  the  richness  of  material  and  elegance  of  detail  of  Santa  Maria 
Delia  Salute  at  Venice.  I  do  not  doubt  the  excellence  after  their 
kind  of  many  of  the  works  of  Palladeo  and  Galeazzo  Alessi  of 
Franc^'ois  Mansard  and  Inigo  Jones.  But  these  structures  differ  as 
widely  in  motif  from  such  piles  as  the  Abbey  Church  and  Hall  at 
Westminster,  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  and  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  as 
a  play  of  Racine  differs  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Renaissance  architects  like  the  Renaissance  poets,  worked  in  chains, 
the  iron  whereof  entered  into  their  souls.  P^or  truth,  they  have  a 
parade  of  science;  for  imagination  "correctness,"  cold  and  earthly; 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  observance  of  their  self-imposed  rules; 
grace  and  fancy  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  Procrustean  torms.  The 
note  of  servitude  is  upon  the  Neo-classical  architecture,  even  more 
fully  than  upon  the  architecture  of  the  ancient  world.  The  de- 
signer no  longer  creates ;  he  copies,  adapts,  contrives  ;  technical 
skill  is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  the  artisan,  sunk  into  an 
animated  tool,  "a  mere  machine,"  with  its  valves  smoothed  by 
heart's  blood  instead  of  oil,  the  most  pitiable  form  of  slave.  Exitus 
acta  ■prohat.  Renaissance  architecture  is  the  school  which  has  con- 
ducted men's  inventive  faculties,  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  Gower 
Street ;  from  the  marble  shaft  and  the  lancet  arch,  the  wreathed 
leafage  and  the  flowing  and  melting  harmony  of  gold  and  azure,  to 
the  square  cavity  in  the  brick  wall.  Such  is,  in  substance  the  base 
captivity  unto  which  the  Renaissance  reduced  the  architecture  of 
Europe."      En^.  Hist.  Rev.,  JJ,  120-121. 

I  have  quoted  this  fine  passage  because  it  is  not  hackneyed  and 
you  have  possibly  not  heard  it  before,  and  because  it  rings  all 
through  with  Ruskin's  teaching. 

Ruskin  in  effect  rebelled  against  the  copies,  and  the  shams,  and 
lifeless  dead  echoes  of  another  time  which  had  lost  their  inspiration. 
Me  bade  us  look  at  the  h'lgin  marbles  as  probably  the  finest  works 
of  imaginative  art  in  the  world,  "  because  they  are  not  only  techni- 
cally faultless  but  because  they  are  true  in  their  inspiration  and 
teaching."       The    men    who    carved    these   gods    and    goddesses 
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believed  they  were  what  they  represented.  Thorwaldsen  and  Gibson 
largely  revised  the  classic  taste  in   marble,  they  gave  us  graceful 
figures,  beautifully  and  correctly  modelled,  but  figures  that  speak 
in  a  dead  tongue  :  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us  as  the  sculpture  of 
Donatello,  and  Sansov'ino,  and  Pisani,  of  Stevens,  and  may  I  say  of 
my  very    accomplished    friend    Gilbert,    have.      When    Ruskin 
praises  the  naive  religious  art  of  the  15th  century  at  Florence,  he 
does  it  for  the  same  reason.     There  you  have  not  only  freshness 
and  beauty,  but  truth  and  reality.     The  ideals  which  men  painted 
were  the  ideals  they  believed  in.     He  turns  round  from  them  and 
denounces   in  scathing  language   the    great   canvasses    on    which 
Rubens  and  Jordaens  put  their  indecencies  and  their   sensual  pre- 
sentations of  fauns  and   nymphs,  fat  and  round  and  artificially 
painted  Flemish  women,  and  coarse  and  sensual  men.     The  techni- 
cal painter  may  rave  and  scream  as  he  pleases  about  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  work ;  but  we  say,  with  Ruskin,  away  with  this 
salacious  panorama  of  painted  strumpets !      It  is  not  to  our  taste. 
It  teaches  us  nothing   but  what  is  base  and  revolting.     It  was 
produced  in  response  to  a  rotten  moral  sense.     It   breathes    no 
poetry,  and  if  painters  want  such  models  let  them  keep  them  for 
their  studios,  and  not  defile  the  eyes  of  innocent  maidens  with  them. 
When   Rubens  and   Frank  Hals,  when  Titian  and  Moroni,  and 
Vandyke  turn  from  these  hideous  and  degrading  and  utterly  false 
ideals  of  high  imaginative  art, — of  what  the  painter  ought  to  paint 
if  he  is  to  teach  the  world  any  lessons — to  their  marvellous  por- 
traits we  feel  at  once  the  change  :  we  are  in  reality  and  truthful- 
ness again.    But  we  need  not  go  so  far  afield.    Have  we  not  our  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,   who  is  a  double  figure — one  splendid,  almost 
unrivalled  (I  mean  when  at  his  best),  as  a  portrait  painter ;    the 
other  as  a  painter  of  ideal  or  religious  subjects,  in  which  most  of 
what  he  did  is  almost  beneath  contempt.     In  this  connection  I  am 
tempted  to  revert  for  an  instant  to  antiquity.     It  is  the  fashion  to 
despise    Roman   sculpture   and    very   largely  with  justice.     The 
imaginative  sculpture  of  the  Romans  was  dead  and  lifeless  and 
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eclectic  as  most  of  the  paintings  of  the  Caracci,  and  the  School  of 
Bologna  ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  They  are  copies  of  ideals  which 
were  no  longer  living.  But  the  portraits  of  the  Roman  period 
are  simply  admirable.  I  very  much  doubt  if  finer  sculpture  can 
be  found  than  the  busts  of  the  early  Imperial  time.  Like  the 
Dutch  of  later  days,  the  Romans  had  no  very  high  ideals.  The 
barrack-yard  and  the  tavern  are  not  schools  of  poetry.  Roman 
poetry  was  Greek  in  form  and  inspiration  ;  and  their  only  living 
arts  were  portrait-sculpture  and  architecture,  and  silversmith's 
work,  in  which  realism  predominates.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Dutch  after  the  Reformation,  which  was  their  renascence.  Their 
ideal  and  religious  painting  is  contemptible,  but  their  portraits 
are  superb.  The  works  of  Rembrandt  and  Hals  are  here  to 
answer  for  it.  The  ideal  was  dead,  and  therefore  to  paint  it  was 
false,  while  men  were  all  realists. 

This  was  one  lesson,  then,  which  Ruskin  continually  preached 
in  regard  to  art.  It  needs  preaching  still.  Have  we  not  among 
us  more  than  one  brilliant  artist  who  thinks  he  does  justice  to  his 
gifts,  and  the  dignity  of  his  craft,  by  reproducing  for  us  the  ways 
of  Gods  and  of  men  of  low  animal  type  who  led  degrading  lives, 
and  are  buried  out  of  memory.^  From  their  rotten  bones  there 
is  no  virtue  to  be  squeezed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  lesson  which  Ruskin  was  the 
first  to  preach  unflinchingly  and  without  ceasing — "  Pre-Raphael- 
itism."  In  my  opinion  Pre-Raphaelitism  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  what  is  popularly  thought  an  essential  of 
it.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  choosing  for  models 
crooked-faced  women  with  hollow  bony  cheeks,  and  cayenne- 
pepper  hair,  women  whose  fingers  and  toes  are  all  curled  up 
and  twisted,  who  sit  or  stand  like  mediaeval  Saints  in  lacka- 
daisical or  angular  attitudes,  apparently  doing  nothing  and 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  horrible  bore  of  living  in  such  a  world 
as  we  enjoy.     Thev  never  look  happy,  these  sirens  ;  they  seem  to 
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be  in  pain  :  and  they  give  one  a  dismal  foreboding  of  what  a 
paradise  of  such  people  might  be  like.  We  are  told  by  some 
painters  that  this  is  very  high  art.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  art  at  all. 
It  teaches  us  nothing,  certainly  no  poetry,  and  gives  us  no  pleasure 
except  sometimes  from  a  fine  glow  of  colours,  which  is  almost 
reserved  for  the  surroundings  and  the  costumes ;  while  the  faces, 
instead  of  recalling  the  mixture  of  pearls  and  roses  with  which 
Nature  paints  the  cheeks  of  a  beautiful  English  girl,  recall  rather 
the  opaque,  the  puff  and  powder  which  produce  a  complexion  that 
never  fades  except  on  washing-days.  The  Pre-Raphaelitism  for 
which  Ruskin  was  responsible  was  a  very  different  thing  to  this. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story  : — 

I  was  once  privileged  to  have  a  long  conversation  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  true  Pre-Raphaelites,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  origin  of  the  movement.  He  replied 
that  its  origin  was  a  very  simple  one.  "I  can  remember  on  one 
occasion,"  he  said,  "that  Millaisand  I  were  examining  the  Cartoons 
of  Raphael,  when  Millais  broke  out  into  a  tirade  against  what  he 
deemed  the  bad  drawing  and  the  careless  designing  in  both  figures 
and  accessories.  '  If  this  be  right,'  he  said,  '  then  everything  I 
have  taught  myself  is  wrong  and  vicious.  The  composition  may 
be  graceful  and  dramatic  and  the  drawing  of  particular  points  of 
the  figures,  like  the  hands  and  the  head,  may  be  quite  correct; 
while  a  general  gravity  and  seriousness  pervades  the  whole  :  but 
when  you  come  to  details  they  are  slurred  over,  you  cannot  recog- 
nize what  flowers  are  intended  by  the  flowers,  what  trees  by  the 
trees,  what  fish  by  the  fish,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  generahzed ;  the 
men  and  women  and  the  children  too,  are  generalized,  imaginary 
people  drawn  in  the  studio  from  studies  or  from  actual  imgina- 
tion.' "  This  Millais  declared  could  not  be  right.  It  is  not 
serious  art,  it  is  pinchbeck,  to  paint  any  generalized  object  from  a 
mental  picture,  and  not  from  Nature.  Hunt  concurred  ;  and  the 
two  very  young  men,  both  of  them  poor  and  unknown,  determined 
to  revolt.     They  began  a  revolt,  and  as  usual  they  were  bitterly 
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opposed  by  the  champions  of  the  old  ways.  Their  pictures  were 
ridiculed  and  abused  and  condemned  by  the  high  priests  of  the 
art  of  painting,  and  the  two  young  men  passed  on  from  one  stage 
of  starvation  to  another,  for  no  one  would  buy  their  pictures. 
Who  would  dare  to  buy  pictures  which  the  grand  pontiffs  of 
painting  had  declared  to  be  mere  grotesque  abortions,  and  not 
paintings  at  all  ? 

When  things  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  Ruskin  saw  and 
approved  of  what  the  young  men  were  doing.  He  declared  that 
they  were  right  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  wrong ;  and  with 
his  usual  determination  and  courage  he  began  a  campaign  in  favour 
of  truthfulness  in  detail  and  accuracy  in  drawing,  and  against  the 
slipshod  style  which  had  become  the  practice  of  the  High  Style  of 
painting,  wherein  details  were  despised  and  only  great  and  broad 
effects  considered  to  be  of  any  value. 

Of  course  there  were  crudities  and  exaggerations  produced,  and 
men  tried  to  create  effects  with  colour  on  a  flat  surface  for  which 
it  was  quite  unsuited.  These  were  but  flies,  however,  in  the  pot 
of  ointment.  The  result  was  to  make  the  painter  feel  that  in 
order  to  learn  his  craft  he  must  know  how  to  draw  and  colour 
accurately,  not  merely  the  great  figures  in  a  picture,  but  the  small 
ones ;  and  honest,  faithful  work  was  exacted. 

It  was  not  only  the  painter  upon  whom  the  lesson  was  impressed. 
With  perfect  consistency  and  very  unusual  courage  Ruskin,  in 
addressing,  as  he  often  did,  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  never 
failed  to  denounce  the  theories  which  the  workman  has  developed 
under  the  teaching  of  his  Trades  Union  masters,  that  it  is  his 
function  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  and  to  do  it  carelessly 
and  in  a  slipshod  wav.  No  one  has  prescribed  more  eloquently 
the  duty  of  doing  what  we  have  to  do  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  ; 
that  all  kinds  of  scamping  and  slipshod  work  are  crimes  against 
our  profession  and  our  order  ;  that  the  old  workmen  carved  the 
unseen  flowers  as  deftly  as  the  seen,  and  their  continual  strain  was. 
after  perfection  in  their  craft.     To  him  the   Trades  Union  theory 
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that  the  chief  function  of  a  plumber,  for  instance,  is  to  find  work 
for  another  plumber,  was  rank  heresy.     Let  us  however  continue. 

The  revolt  led  by  Ruskin  against  the  men  who  tried  to  win 
prizes  without  long  apprenticeship  to  accurate  work,  combined 
with  the  yearning  for  reality,  speedily  destroyed  the  reputation  of 
great  schools  of  painting  which  had  hitherto  been  in  favour.  The 
Caracci,  Guido,  and  the  late  Bolognese  and  Roman  School  generally, 
which  were  the  highest  aim  of  the  connoisseurs  of  the  last  century, 
fell  into  disgrace  and  became  quite  unfashionable.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  much  of  the  false  realism  of  certain  Dutch  artists, 
the  Mieris  and  Metzu,  etc.,  etc.,  while  those  who  had  gone  to 
Nature  directly,  and  painted  not  merely  Chinapot  figures  but  real 
ones  with  real  surroundings — Jan  Steen  and  Cuyp,  and  Hobbema 
and  De  Hooghe,  and  Van  der  Meire  of  Delft — received  their 
due. 

Especially  noticeable  was  the  revolution  in  standards  by  which 
landscape  painting  was  judged.  Claude  passed  under  a  cloud 
with  his  beautiful  but  exceedingly  mechanical  landscapes,  while 
Turner  came  to  the  front  and  entirely  eclipsed  him  in  popular 
estimate  ;  and  the  great  strength  of  the  English  landscape-painters, 
who  were  always  face  to  face  with  Nature,  from  Constable  and 
Gainsborough  downwards,  took  the  place  of  the  black  old  masters 
who  painted  their  landscapes  in  their  garrets  and  had  five  or  six 
easels  going  at  the  same  time. 

The  judgment  passed  by  Ruskin  upon  painting  he  passed  also 
upon  sculpture  and  the  plastic  art.  The  inane  unreal  creations  of 
Bernini  and  his  school,  with  impossible  draperies  and  attitudes, 
and  with  continual  efforts  to  produce  effects  in  marble  or  bronze 
only  really  attainable  in  other  materials  and  mediums,  were  swept 
away  ;  as  was  also  the  taste  for  what  is  known  as  baroco  in  orna- 
ment, in  porcelain,  furniture,  etc.,  etc.  Ruskin  repudiated  all 
these  false  standards,  and  bade  us  here  also  go  back  to  Nature, 
and  remember  that  all  ornament  ought  to  have  a  meaning — that  a 
chair  was  meant  to  sit  upon  and  a  table  to  carry  books  and  tea 
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cups,  and  not  merely  to  occupy  a  certain  place  in  a  drawing  room. 
He  accordingly  bade  men  go  back  to  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  fifteenth  century  sculpture,  and  abandon  that  style  which 
had  come  in  with  shams  of  every  kind,  from  deep-bottomed  wigs 
to  powder  and  puff. 

He  made,  as  you  all  know,  a  similar  stand  in  architecture.  The 
notion  that  you  may  design  any  exterior  to  a  building  that  enters  your 
head,  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly  false.  l"he  exterior  of  a  building 
ought  to  tell  you  what  the  interior  is  like.  Those  false  fronts  to 
Italian  churches,  which,  when  you  go  behind  them,  you  find  do  not 
correspond  at  all  to  the  outlines  of  the  real  building ;  those  efforts 
to  hide  away  staircases,  roofs  and  other  constructive  features  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  building  behind  masques  and  mere  sham 
walls ;  he  declared  to  be  false  art.  The  oblivion  into  which  the 
art  of  construction  itself  had  fallen,  so  that  the  weakest  and  most 
fragile  stories  in  building  were  put  below  those  which  were  stronger 
and  more  solid  ;  the  wrong  use  of  buttresses  and  pillars  which  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  many  towers,  in 
which  the  architects  had  forgotten  that  a  tower  ought  really  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  feet  without  buttresses ;  all  these  he  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  righteous  art-canons  of  the  great  builders. 
This  apotheosis  of  utility,  of  the  real  purpose  as  well  as  of  the 
truthfulness  of  presentation  of  design  and  ornament,  was  a  lesson 
our  master  was  continually  pressing.  He  denounced  chairs  which 
were  neither  soft  nor  comfortable  to  sit  on,  he  attacked  meaningless 
ornament — as  much  an  abortioji  as  warts  on  a  man's  face — and  bade 
us  all  go  back  to  the  old  architects,  whose  ornament  grew  spon- 
taneously from  the  character  of  a  building,  as  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  a  tree  do  from  its  branches.  He  denounced  the  pretence  and 
sham  of  mere  imitations  of  plaister  painted  and  smoothed  down  to 
imitate  marble,  of  deal  painted  to  imitate  walnut,  etc.,  in  fact  of 
all  things  whicli  are  tint  real,  but  false  excrescences.  In  all  this 
assuredly  he  was  holding  aloft  the  highest  standard  and  ideal  we 
can   attain,   and  putting  before   us   not   merely  a  criticism  of  in- 
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dividual  works  of  art  but  a  criticism  by  which  all  works  of  art  may 
be  tested.  But  he  went  much  further  than  this.  Art,  he  con- 
tended, and  beauty  and  truth  are  not  the  special  heritage  of  Macasnas 
and  the  rich  connoisseur.  It  is  and  it  ought  to  be  a  continuing 
religion,  in  the  cottage  no  less  than  the  palace,  taking  men's 
thoughts  away  from  the  animal  that  lies  buried  deep  down  in  all 
of  us,  rescuing  us  from  the  dirt  and  decay  and  ugliness  which  fill 
the  baser  thoughts  of  men,  when  they  herd  together  like  swine 
and  eat  like  gluttons  and  drink  like  drunkards,  and  glorify  the 
passions  and  coarse  tastes  that  are  so  often  their  tyrants.  He  did 
not  do  this  in  a  mere  fantastic  way,  but  practically  and  directly.  The 
ugly  towns  in  which  so  many  of  us  have  lived  had,  he  declared, 
made  men  more  material.  He  wanted  the  children  to  see,  at 
times  at  least,  flowers  and  fields,  and  to  breathe  smokeless  air. 
The  long  rows  of  brick  houses  all  alike  and  all  alike  ugly,  the 
smoke-stained  walls,  the  grime  upon  the  women  and  the  little  ones, 
the  terrible  life  people  must  live  where  their  neighbours  are  drunken 
and  swinish  and  foul,  in  look,  in  life  and  in  language — he  was  per- 
petually preaching  and  spending  his  means  in  antidotes  to  these 
sodom-apples  of  civilization,  and  trying  to  make  the  poor  and  the 
helpless  see  visions  of  better  things ;  the  greenery  of  the  fields,  the 
stately  trees,  the  flights  of  clouds  like  seraphs'  wings,  the  beautiful 
thoughts  which  poets  and  painters  have  written  down.  Upon 
this  crusade,  which  he  made  an  active  one,  he  lavished  his  fortune 
until  he  spent  it  all,  and  planted  samples  of  what  he  himself  deemed 
highest  and  best  where  the  smoke  was  blackest  and  the  stifling  air 
most  thick.  He  preached  continually  the  necessity  for  mitigating 
when  we  cannot  undo  the  evils  that  attend  civilization.  There  is 
no  compelling  reason  at  all  events  why  women  should  be  dirty  and 
drunken  because  they  have  to  live  so  close  together,  and  become  in 
this  way  agents  for  spreading  the  cancer  of  the  sordid  life  of  our 
big  towns.  He  preached  against  the  unnecessary  destruction  of 
things  of  beauty,  either  natural  or  artistic,  as  of  those  consecrated 
by  age  and  association.     And  he  was  not  merely  an  idealist  preacher 
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and  poet,  but  a  practical  reformer,  showing  the  way  to  better 
things  by  his  example  and  by  his  experiments,  which  were  all 
dictated  by  the  high  motive  of  making  the  rich  and  proud  more 
gentle  and  more  simple,  and  the  poor  and  material  more  spiritual 
and  more  ideal,  and  thus  bridging  over  the  gap  which  modern 
life  has  made  between  corduroy  and  black  cloth.  And  when 
he  was  wrong  in  his  arguments  it  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  his 
inspiration. 

Of  the  political  suggestions  contained  in  his  economic  writings, 
says  one  of  his  distinguished  pupils,  some  have  by  this  time  been 
carried  out,  and  all  are  now  within  the  range  of  practical  discus- 
sion. His  principle  points  were  a  system  of  National  Education, 
the  Organization  of  Labour,  the  establishment  of  Government 
Training  Schools,  Old  Age  Pensions  for  soldiers  of  the  ploughshare 
as  well  as  of  the  sword,  and  the  provision  of  decent  homes  for  the 
working-classes.  It  requires  some  effort  to  realize  that  this  was 
the  programme  which  fortv  years  ago  was  "  howled  out  of  the 
Magazines,"  which  Thackeray  and  Froude  both  refused  to  continue 
printing,  so  offensive  was  it  to  the  Philistinism  of  the  day — in  the 
Cornhill  and  Eraser,  In  some  forms  of  philanthrophy  he  was  a 
pioneer.  He  established  a  model  tea-shop,  he  organized  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  gangs  of  street-sweepers.  He  was  the 
first  to  give  Miss  Octavia  Hill  the  means  of  managing  house- 
property  on  the  principle  of  helping  the  tenants  to  help  themselves. 
He  thought  no  trouble  too  great  to  encourage  a  pupil  or  to  help 
the  fallen.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  word  Utopia.  Utopias  are 
probably  all  doomed  to  failure,  but  it  would  indeed  be  a  bad  thing 
for  the  world  if  all  men  ceased  to  think  them  possible.  His 
Utopia  was  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  of  which  the  ruling  thought 
was  that  happiness  meant  honest  work,  and  that  the  real  delights 
of  life  are  neither  C'  stly,  nor  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  rich. 
St.  George's  farms  were  founded  to  realize  Arcadia  once  more,  but 
thev  did  not  succeed.  It  requires  a  Guild  of  Ruskins  to  carry  out 
Kuskin's  ideals  thoroughly.      He  was  more  successful  in    his   en- 
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couragement  of  co-operative  movements,  under  conditions  where 
workmen  and  their  families  lived  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of 
being  merely  parts  of  the  machinery  of  great  mills.  He  planted 
at  Sheffield  what  he  deemed  a  model  Museum,  containing  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  he  could  find  to  illustrate  the  lessons  told  on 
the  labels  ;  drawings,  and  other  artistic  objects,  precious  stones, 
etc.,  etc.  While  these  were  the  manifold  personal  acts  of  a  man 
often  described  as  a  dreamer,  his  inspiration  has  caused  a  great 
harvest  of  good  works  in  others.  Among  them  may  be  remem- 
bered specially  those  associated  with  the  name  of  his  devoted  pupil 
Toynbee. 

Meanwhile  his  hands  were  full  everywhere  of  work  and  helpful 
suggestion.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  genius  for  friendship ;  and 
if  anyone  wants  to  test  what  a  man  should  do  for  his  friend  when 
the  latter  is  ill-used,  or  his  memory  tarnished  by  jealousy  or 
malignity,  let  him  turn  to  his  magnificent  championship  of 
Edward  Forbes,  in  which  Ruskin's  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
sound  inductive  thought  on  scientific  matters  is  as  wonderful  as 
the  irresistible  power  and  force  with  which  he  deals  his  blow  upon 
his  friend's  enemies.  He  had  the  courage  to  speak  straight  out, 
too,  to  his  friends,  and,  if  need  be,  to  jeopardise  their  friendship. 
He  detested  what  is  known  as  Bohemianism  ;  a  short  pipe  and  a 
dirty  slouched  hat  and  unwashed  hands  and  a  piggery  for  a 
dwelling-room,  were  his  abomination ;  and  he  did  not  spare 
Rossetti,  who  tried  to  make  an  apotheosis  of  such  things.  To 
Ruskin  life  is  a  serious  drama  :  to  make  it  as  happy  as  possible  is 
not  a  bad  way  of  solving  its  difficulties ;  but  he  deemed  even 
animal  satisfaction  hardly  attainable  at  the  cost  of  order  and 
cleanliness  and  propriety. 

I  have  still  one  word  to  say,  namely,  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  Society, 

It  is  here  that  Ruskin's  majestic  attitude  is  most  prominent,  as 
his  warnings  and  counsel  are  most  needed.  His  life  and  writings 
were  a  continual  protest  against  the  moral  diseases  which  honey- 
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comb   civilization   and   make  good   men   yearn,    as   the    romantic 
French  philosopher  of  the  last  century  yearned,  for  a  return  to 
simpler  ways  and  more  modest  and  purer  living.      The  Jugger- 
naut of  untrammelled  wealth  rolls  its  brazen  wheels  over  everybody 
and  everything,  making  life  vulgar,  common,  material,  and  selfish, 
glorifying  extravagance  and  profusion,  and  intensifying  the  con- 
trast between   the  classes.     Especially  does   it  create   and  foster 
among  us  a  great  class  possessed  of  both  wealth  and  leisure,  but 
having  no  duties  and  making  none  and  caring  for  none  ;  whose 
occupation  is  to  kill,  not  use,  time,  and  to  banish  ennui  by  adding 
more  and  more  condiments  to  their  mental  and  moral  food ;  who 
make  sport  and  games  the  business  of  life,   with  a  tendency  to 
ever  more  morbid  and  dangerous  amusements,   in   which  gentle 
women  get  harder  and  harder,  try  to  be  more  and  more  like  men, 
and    men   of   the   worst    class,    talking    the    slang   and    illiterate 
vulgarities   that   one   expects    to   hear    from    ostlers    in    a   stable, 
smoking  and  drinking  and  gambling,  not  at  casinos,  but  nightly 
at  their  own  tables,  where   their  own  children  are  taught  to  sit 
and  to  play  high  and  to  hear  ribald  jests  bandied  about  until  all 
modestv  and  shame  is  gone.      Every  year  they  crowd  more  and 
more  to  London  and   Brighton  and  Homburg  and  Monte  Carlo, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from   the   beautiful  country  homes,  where 
thdr   children   could  grow   up  pure   and   simple    and    true,    and 
where    their    duties    call    them — duties   which    have    become   too 
prosaic  and    dull — as   if  anything  under  Heaven  could  be  more 
dull    than   the  monotonous  round  of  parties,   frequented   by   the 
same   people,  dressed  in   the  same  fashion,   talking  precisely  the 
same  brainless  talk,  that   makes  up  that  Paradise  of  Society,  the 
London  Season ! 

Such  example  is  catching  ;  it  permeates  downwards,  and  we  see 
the  cancerous  growth  spreading  everywhere.  We  see  the  infernal 
magnetism  of  big  towns  with  their  glaring  lights,  their  panorama 
of  moving  life,  their  noise  and  distraction,  dragging  the  peasants 
away    from    the    dull   fields :    we    see    a  growing   proportion   of 
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working  folk  gambling  their  earnings  away  :  we  see  women  drink 
more,  and  become  more  slatternly  and  less  like  wives  and  mothers, 
under  the  pressure  of  overcrowding  and  penury  and  filth  and 
hopelessness.  This  sounds  very  pessimistic.  It  was  not  written  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  written  to  show  how  Ruskin's  life's  teaching 
and  loud-voiced  call  upon  us  all  to  work  and  to  plant  our  standards 
higher,  was  needed.  It  was  meant  to  do  homage  to  the  brave  old 
man,  who  fought  a  long  fight  for  truth  and  purity  and  kindness 
and  self-devotion,  and  tried  to  make  men  believe  that  if  these 
things  could  be  brought  down  here  in  fuller  measure,  we  might 
realise  even  here,  a  good  deal  more  nearly  than  some  have  thought, 
the  heaven  painted  by  the  Saints  as  a  far  off  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  try  your  patience  by  a  still  more 
daring  test  than  my  hapless  rhetoric  in  prose,  namely  by  quoting 
some  measured  lines  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  condense  my 
view  of  Ruskin  more  directly  : 

RUSKIN. 

My  gentle  master  have  you  gone  to  rest 
Your  tired  head  upon  a  seraph's  breast, 
Where  you  may  tell  to  Angels'  longing  ears 
Some  thoughts  from  Earth  as  beautiful  as  theirs, 
May  paint  our  landscapes  for  them  with  the  pen 
With  which  you  outlined  Paradise  for  men. 
The  crimson  clouds  grew  brighter  as  you  sped 
To  reach  that  goal  to  which  your  days  had  led. 
You  loved  them  so,  those  dimples  in  the  sky 
That  gathered  round  the  spirit  passing  by. 
Through  gloam  and  twilight  you  were  wont  to  peer 
To  secrets  trusted  only  to  the  seer; 
And  these  you  outlined  with  so  deft  a  hand 
The  babbling  child  could  see  and  understand. 
The  frosty  rime,  the  diamond-sprinkled  spray; 
The  flower  and  leaf,  the  scented  thyme  and  bay; 
The  jewels  hidden  in  the  mountain  side 
To  make  a  necklace  for  the  Elf-king's  bride  ; 
The  ferns  festooning  o'er  the  white  cascade  ; 
The  blushing  chorals  in  the  ocean  glade ; 
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The  spotted  leopard  creeping  through  the  dark  ; 

The  coloured  flies,  the  sweetly-throated  lark  ; 

The  tempest  rushing  through  the  crashing  brake  ; 

The  sapphire  stillness  of  the  mountain  lake; 

The  tufted  clouds,  now  gossamer,  now  snow; 

The  great  sun  shedding  his  imperial  glow; 

The  echo  in  the  shell,  in  which  we  find 

The  childish  stories  we  have  left  behind — 

These  when  reflected  in  your  mirror  dight 

Were  seen  as  shadows  of  the  Eternal  light. 

And  thus  you  taught  the  dusty  crowd  to  trace 

In  Earth's  best  beauty  its  Creator's  face. 

Thus  you  made  ladders  for  those  steeped  in  sin 

By  which  to  scale  the  clouds  and  peep  within. 

You  let  them  see  at  least  a  glimpse  of  things 

Unknown  to  sordid  crowds  and  sensual  kings. 

The  meanest  folk  you  helped  to  purple  days. 

And  set  their  stagnant  hearts  with  faith  ablaze. 

Faith  in  the  beautiful  and  pure  and  good 

Of  which  they'd  heard,  but  never  understood. 

In  all  you  taught  one  lesson  seemed  to  lurk, 

That  men  arc  better  than  their  finest  work. 

Their  rough  hands  cannot  shape  the  visions  seen 

When  in  their  dreams  they  near  the  best  have  been. 

The  poet  and  the  artist  had  grown  blind, 

The  arts  were  all  in  masquerade  enshrined  ; 

You  led  them  back  to  Nature's  truthful  ways. 

To  real  things  and  men  and  simpler  days. 

To  times  when  life  was  fresh  and  young  and  green, 

And  saints  were  oftencr  by  the  vulgar  seen. 

With  barren  counsels  you  were  not  content. 

You  lived  your  sermons,  and  yourself  you  spent. 

Your  pure  white  hands  were  free  from  sordid  stain. 

The  foul  and  fcetcd  met  with  your  disdain  ; 

You  had  no  heart  for  fashion's  hollow  face, 

A  day's  short  triumph,  and  a  life's  disgrace. 

A  wreath  of  olive  and  a  simple  grave, 

The  love  and  homage  of  the  good  and  brave  ; 

These,  my  dear  master,  you  have  won  galore. 

Who  taught  us  all  to  sing  Excelsior. 
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Forming  Lecture  III  in  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

By  the  Reverend  J.  B.  Booth,  M.A. 

JHE  lecture  tries  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
the  Fine  Arts  (Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  Architec- 
!ture,  etc.)  and  the  deepest  side  of  Life,  the  mysteries 
'that  envelop  Life  ;  and  the  failure  of  Art  that  ignores 
'or  trifles  with  this  deepest  side. 

96.  The  policy  which  has  contributed  to  its  power  : 
words  intended  of  any  effect  exercised  on  art  by  law,  public  cus- 
tom, or  settled  opinion.  They  may  refer  to  what  is  said  (sec.  loi ) 
about  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  alter  public  taste,  and  (sec.  104) 
about  his  vain  effort  to  impose  a  more  beautiful  architecture  on 
an  incurably  mechanical  and  commercial  country. 

97.  Many  people  thought  of  the  words  only,  and  cared 
NOTHING  FOR  THE  MEANING:  sce  Scsame,  sections  20 — 25.  No 
writer  is  great  except  in  so  for  as  he  sees  and  expresses  truths 
which  other  men  either  do  not  clearly  see  or  cannot  clearly  ex- 
press. Ruskin  himself  would  never  have  allowed  that  he  could  be 
a  great  writer,  if  his  guidance  were  not  to  be  followed.  Yet  the 
present,  and  many  another,  passage  shows  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  literary  artist  (such  as  him- 
self in  his  earlier  work)  and  the  teacher. 

"What  is  your  life.''  It  is  even  as  a  vapour."  &c.  S. 
James,  iv,  14. 

98.  Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  &c.     Psalm  xxxix,  7. 

99.  The  mist  of  Eden.  See  Genesis  ii,  6.  "  There  went  up 
a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 

Wells  without  water;  clouds  that  are  carried,  &c. 
II  S.  Peter,  ii,  17. 
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lOO.  Titian*:  1477-1576,  the  greatest  and  most  honoured 
of  Venetian  painters,  whose  education  closed  only  with  his  long 
life  of  ninety-nine  years.  He  acknowledged  great  benefit  from 
his  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  met  Michelangelo — a  visit  not  paid 
till  he  was  seventy.  Painting  almost  to  his  last  hour,  he  remarked 
shortly  before  his  death  that  he  was  "  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  painting  was."  No  one  of  his  excellences — not  even 
his  exquisite  colouring — is  permitted  to  dominate  the  rest. 
"Titian's  power,"  says  Ruskin  (^The  Two  Paths^  sees.  57 — 8,  69) 
"  is  simply  the  power  of  doing  right.  Whatever  came  before 
Titian  he  did  wholly  as  it  ought  to  be  done."  He  "hardly  ever 
paints  sunshine,  but  a  certain  opalescent  twilight  which  has  as 
much  of  human  emotion  as  imitative  truth  in  it  : 

'  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 

Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality.'  " 

Among  the  examples  of  him  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  is  one  of  his  greatest  works. 

loi.  The  greatest  i'ainter,  &c.  :  Turner  (1775 — ^857) 
in  defence  of  whom  Ruskin  wrote  his  first  book  Modern  PainterSy 
a  book  which  has  revolutionised  art-criticism  and  indeed  art  also. 

Reynolds — Sir  Joshua  (i  723 — 92).  Born  at  Plympton  Earl 
in  Devonshire.  Studied  in  London  and  in  Italy.  Became  the 
first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  its  foundation  in 
1768.  His  well-known  Discourses  on  Art  were  delivered  to  the 
Academy  students  at  the  annual  prize-giving.  He  achieved  and 
deserved  remarkable  success  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  of  a 
singularly  calm  and  amiable  disposition  with  all  the  humility  of 
true  greatness.  The  works  of  the  "  old  masters  "  which  he  studied 
in  Italy  impressed  him  deeply.  It  is  necessary  he  says  to  come 
before  them  "  as  a  little  child."     Of  litian  he  said  "  To  possess  a 

•  For  further  particulars   of  the   painters  alluded  to  in  this  lecture,  the  rcad.-r  is  referred  to  Mr.. 
F.  T.  Cook's  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery. 
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real  fine  picture  by  that  great  master  I  would  willingly  ruin  my- 
self." While  plying  his  art,  he  says,  he  is  "  the  happiest  creature 
alive." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  "  says  Ruskin  {Two  Paths,  sec,  G2,) 
•considering  all  the  disadvantages  of  circumstance  and  education 
under  which  his  genius  was  developed  that  there  was  perhaps  hardly 
ever  born  a  man  with  a  more  intense  and  innate  gift  of  insight 
into  human  nature  than  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Con- 
sidered as  a  painter  of  individuality  in  the  human  form  and  mind 
I  think  him,  even  as  it  is,  the  prince  of  portrait  painters."  Sir 
Joshua's  range  was  however  limited,  "  He  painted  English  gentle- 
men and  English  ladies,  and  English  children  to  perfection  ;  but 
he  seldom  painted  anything  else"  {Fors  Clavigera,  i874)  P-  I97)- 
Moreover  compared  with  the  great  paintings  of  the  old  masters 
Sir  Joshua's  work  "  at  its  best  is  only  magnificent  sketching." 

Some  of  his  finest  works  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  though 
fast  fading  and  cracking  owing  to  the  unsuitable  pigments  he 
used. 

The  price  of  modern  pictures  generally  rose:  In  the  case 
■of  Turner's  pictures  the  rise  has  been  phenomenal  and  continuous. 
Small  water-colour  drawings  by  him  which  were  once  to  be  bought 
for  ten  guineas  have  been  sold  at  Christie's  for  as  much  as  a 
thousand  guineas,  whilst  his  large  pictures  have  fetched  ten  times 
that  sum. 

The  Turner  drawings:  "Placed  for  exhibition  now,"  as 
Ruskin  somewhere  says,  "in  a  cellar  at  the  National  Gallery,"  to 
which  all  lovers  of  Turner  and  students  of  Ruskin  should  find 
their  way. 

T02,  To  LABOUR  AND  PERISH  USELESSLY:  because  beyond  the 
full  appreciation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  But  so  it  is 
with  the  highest  beauty  wherever  found.  This  is  indeed  "  a 
frightful  discovery  "  and  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life. 

With  this  strange  excellence,  faults  ...  as  deadly, 
&c. :   Ruskin  means  here,  the  despair  which  seized  upon  Turner 
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in  his  later  years  and  through  which  he  then  looked  at  nature, 
delighting  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight  in  ruin  and 
decay.  This  is  partly  due  to  his  early  life,  destitute  of  either 
affection  or  right  teaching.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Modern 
Painters  we  are  told  also  of  Turner's  endurance  of  dirt  and 
ugliness  if  associated  with  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Another 
limitation  is  touched  on  in  Vol.  V,  p.  83  :  "  Into  the  spirit  of  the 
pine  he  cannot  enter." 

That  the  glory  of  it  was  perishable:  Turner's  pictures 
are  especially  perishable,  as  some  of  the  pigments  he  used  are 
quickly  affected  by  the  light :  several  in  the  National  Gallery  are 
hopelessly  faded  already. 

As  snow  in  summer  and  as  rain  in  harvest.     Prov.  xxvi,  1. 

Benjamin  Woodward:  The  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane  (see 

next  note),  whose  partner  he  became  and  assistant  in  the  building 

of  the  additions  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Oxford 

Museum.     He  died  in  1861. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane  (1792-1871),  a  builder's  son  at  Cork, 
who,  boy  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  contrived 
with  his  mother's  aid  to  maintain,  and  largely  to  extend,  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  contractor  for  several  important  public  buildings ; 
and  in  1830  became  Mayor  of  his  native  city  and  was  knighted. 
About  this  time  he  adopted  the  profession  of  architect,  still  find- 
ing in  Cork  a  field  for  this  new  energy.  The  beautiful  addition 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  built  by  him  with  the  assistance  of 
Benjamin  Woodward,  his  partner  and  former  pupil,  is  in  the 
Venetian  style,  and  has  great  merit.  The  carving  of  natural 
foliage  in  its  stone  work  was  all  done  by  Irish  workmen  trained 
by  the  architects  themselves.  The  Museum  at  Oxford  was  also 
liuilt  by  the  same  architects.  Sir  Thomas  Deane  was  noted  for 
his  generosity  and  readiness  to  assist  struggling  ability,  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  Maclise. 

The  building  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford:    Mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Kuskin,  the  Oxford  Museum  was  built  in   the 
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Gothic  style  of  architecture.  See  a  somewhat  rare  pamphlet  by 
Ruskin  and  Sir  Henry  Acland  (his  great  friend)  called  The  Oxford 
Museum. 

The  architecture  we  endeavoured  to  introduce  :  i.e., 
Gothic,  which  Ruskin  declares  to  be  more  suitable  than  any  other 
style  for  domestic  as  well  as  other  buildings.  In  a  fine  passage  of 
Modern  Painters  he  shows  that  when  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals 
were  built  the  humble  cottages  round  about  them  were  built  in  the 
same  style  of  architecture.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  eccle- 
siastical in  Gothic  architecture.  Compare  the  Edinburgh  Lectures 
on  Architecture.,  1853. 

Streets  of  iron  :  Ruskin  detests  our  modern  use  of  iron- 
railings.  See  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  to  The  Crown  of 
mid  Olive. 

Palaces  of  crystal  :  he  compared  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
disfigures  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  to  an  enormous  "  cucumber 
frame." 

A  building  of  the  same  kind  had  been  erected  in  Dublin  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1864,  only  four  years  before  he 
delivered  his  third  lecture  in  that  city. 

105.  Pope  (168 8-1 744).  The  lines  quoted  are  from  The 
Essay  on  Man,  ii,  283-290. 

107.  Our  heart  fat  .  .  .  healed.  Isaiah  vi,  10.  S. 
Matthew  xiii,  14,  15.     Acts  xxviii,  27. 

109.  The  kings  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers,  &c. 
Isaiah  xl,  22  and  15. 

What  honour  can  there  be  in  the  arts,  &c.:  Times  of  un- 
belief and  of  hopelessness,  are  times  when  art  and  literature  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  thus  exemplifying  the  closing  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 105. 

1 10.  Thought  .  .  .  for  the  morrow.  S.  Matthew 
vi,  34- 

I   AM    not         .         .         .         SPEAKING    OF    PERSONS    SET    APART,    &C. 

Notably  S.  John  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  :  but  the  sentence 
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is  intended  to  guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  ignoring 
the  function  of  the  clergy  as  the  recognized  interpreters  of  the 
"  deep  things  "  he  speaks  of. 

111.  Hesiod's  Account  :  Among  the  earliest  of  Greek  poets, 
who  lived  about  a  century  after  Homer,  roughly  in  the  period 
850-730  B.C.  His  two  great  works  are  the  'Theogony,  dealing  with 
the  Creation  of  the  World  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  and  IVorks 
and  Days,  a  collection  of  ethical  and  agricultural  maxims,  valuable 
as  affording  some  picture  of  peasant-life  in  Hesiod's  day,  the  re- 
verse of  that  more  brilliant  one  of  kings  and  heroes  drawn  for  us 
by  Homer. 

Every  artifice  of  invention  :  Ruskin  is  thinking  of  Milton's 
employment  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  the  epic  form  and  plan ;  of 
his  splendid  imaginative  pictures  of  Pandemonium  and  Satan's  hall 
in  Hell,  of  the  progress  of  Creation,  and  of  the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  Eden ;  further  of  the  historical  and  mythological  allusions  by 
which  he  continually  strove  to  eke  out  his  matter  and  vary  the 
interest ;  and,  generally,  of  his  effort  to  portray  spiritual  things 
by  physical  symbols,  e.g.,  the  hardened  bridge  from  Hell  to  Earth, 
established  by  Sin  and  Death  soon  after  the  Fall. 

Florentine  maiden  :   Beatrice. 

112.  Should  dare  to  play  with  th  e  most  precious  truths  : 
This  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  section  20 — "Great  men" 
(speaking  of  Milton)  "do  not  play  stage  tricks  with  the  doctrines 
of  life  and  death." 

Pompous  nomenclature  adorn  the  councils  of  hell:  see 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  ii  and  x. 

Touch  a  troubadour's  guitar  to  courses  of  the  suns  :  i.e.^ 
mingle  an  account  of  the  cosmic  system  with  the  tale  of  his  own 
love,  as  Dante  did  by  introducing  Beatrice  into  the  Divifia 
Commedia.  Troubadours  (from  Fr.  iroubar,  trouver,  to  find,  invent, 
compose)  were  the  lyrical  love-poets  who  flourished  in  Southern 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  from  the  nth  to  the  15th  century:  they 
are  opposed  to  the  Trouveres,  or  writers  of  romances  in  Northern 
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France,  e.g.^  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  begun  by  Guillaume  di 
Lorris  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  continued  by 
Jean  de  Meung  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th,  and  later  translated 
by  Chaucer.  Troubadours,  or  Trouveres,  wandered  from  castle 
to  castle  singing  their  verses,  and  generally  attended  by  Jongleurs, 
who  accompanied  them  on  the  guitar.  If  sometimes  licentious, 
these  early  poets  at  least  represented  the  gentler  and  softer  side  of 
life  in  an  era  of  war  and  violence. 

Before  which  prophets  have  veiled  their  faces.  Exodus 
iii,  6.     See  also  Isaiah  vi. 

Which  angels  desire  to  look  into.     I  S.  Peter  i,  12. 

Idle  puppets  of  the  scholastic  imagination  :  alluding  to 
Dante's  continual  reference  to  and  adoption  of  opinion  from  the 
*' schoolmen,"  or  speculative  philosophers  and  theologians  of  his 
time.  Their  over-curious  and  subtle  enquiries  have  made  the 
term  "  scholastic "  a  proverb  for  pedantry  and  pride  of  useless 
lore  to  the  modern  world,  which  in  its  own  pride  of  exact  and 
useful  science  forgets  the  vast  industry,  the  monumental  patience, 
with  which  the  schoolmen  mastered  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge current  in  their  day,  under  difficulties  far  greater  than  our 
own. 

Among  the  greatest  of  them  were  Albertus  Magnus  (the 
Universal  Doctor),  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ("  The  Angelic  Doctor"), 
Bonaventura  ("  The  Seraphic  Doctor "),  Duns  Scotus  ("  The 
Subtle  Doctor"),  and  Roger  Bacon  ("The  Marvellous  Doctor.") 

Melancholy  lights  .  ,  .  lost  mortal  love  :  Dante's 
feeling  for  Beatrice. 

113.  They  were  men  of  intellectual  war.  Dante  was 
banished  and  his  property  confiscated  in  1302,  when  the  Guelphs 
were  in  the  ascendant  over  the  Ghibellines  and  the  Bianchi,  whose 
cause  Dante  espoused.  Moreover  Beatrice,  whom  he  loved,  had 
been  married  to  another,  and  had  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Milton  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  Civil  War,  writing 
and   acting   on   the   side   of  the   Parliament.      In    1649    he   was 
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appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  By  1652  he 
had  become  totally  blind.  His  wife  died  about  the  same  time, 
and  a  second  wife  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  married  died  within 
a  year.  Milton  engaged  also  in  religious  as  well  as  in  political 
controvery. 

Homer  :  The  earliest  of  the  great  Greek  poets.  Little  is 
known  about  his  early  life,  and  that  little  and  even  his  very 
existence  is  disputed.  Various  places  in  Greece  contended  for  the 
honour  of  being  his  birthplace.  He  is  supposed  (like  our  own 
Milton)  to  have  been  blind  for  at  any  rate  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  died  about  850  B.C.  The  chief  works  attributed  to  him 
(though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  wholly  by  his  hand)  are 
the  Iliad  {i.e.  the  Song  of  Ilium  or  Troy)  and  the  Odyssey  {i.e.  the 
account  of  the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses  on  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Troy).  Both  have  been  translated  into  verse 
by  George  Chapman  (i 557-1634),  and  by  Pope;  into  prose  in 
our  own  day  by  Butcher  and  Lang. 

Achilles  .  .  goddess-born  and  goddess-taught:  the  chief 
hero  of  the  Iliad.,  born  of  the  Nereid  Thetis,  advised  and  instructed 
by  the  wise  goddess  Athene.  He  is  called  above  "  the  most  unjust 
of  men"  on  account  of  the  selfish  personal  motives  which  dictate 
his  action,  and  bring  such  calamity  on  the  Greek  cause  ;  especially 
his  long  abstention  from  battle  because  Agamemnon,  the  Greek 
leader,  had  deprived  him  of  the  maiden  Briseis,  who  had  been 
allotted  as  his  portion  of  the  spoil.  He  is  "  the  most  cruel  of 
men"  because  when  he  has  killed  Hector,  who  has  slain  his  bosom- 
friend  Patroclus,  he  ties  the  body  behind  his  chariot  and  drags  it 
three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Basest  OF  his  adversaries  :  Paris,  who  is  said  to  have  slain 
Achilles  at  1  roy,  wounding  him  by  an  arrow  in  his  only  vulnerable 
part — the  heel.  His  mother,  Thetis,  had  tried  to  make  him  in- 
vuhierable  by  dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  had  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  his  ankles  by  which  she  held  him.  Paris  (son  of 
Priam,  King  of  Troy)  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  War,  having 
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carried  ofF  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  King  of  Lace- 
daemon  (Sparta)  and  brother  of  Agammenon. 

115.     Our  own  poet,  &c.  :  Shakespeare. 

By  petty  chance,  e.g.^  the  changing  of  the  foils  in  Hamlet. 
Again  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the  gossip  of  Dogberry  and 
Verges  prevents  the  exposure  of  Don  John's  villainy. 

By  momentary  folly:  e.g.,  Cordelia  in  Lear,  i,  i. 

By  broken  message  :  e.g.,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv,  2.  See  also 
the  failure  of  Edmund's  messenger  to  save  Cordelia's  life.  King 
Lear,  v,  sc.  3. 

By  fool's  tyranny:  e.g.,  Hermione  by  Leontes  {Winters 
Tale). 

Traitor's  snare:  e.g.  Othello  by  lago. 

The  death-bed  of  Katharine  :   Heury  VIII,  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 

The  great  soldier-king  standing  by  his  few  dead,  &c.  : 
Henry  V,  Act  iv,  sc.  8 

Save     ...      by  many  or  by  few:   I  Samuel  xiv,  6. 

"The  gods  are  just,"  &c.  :  King  Lear,  Act  v,  sc.  3.  The 
readings  vary.  Quarto  i  (1608)  and  the  other  quartos  have 
"scourge."  Folio  i  (1632)  whose  text  is  generally  better,  has 
"plague." 

Our  indiscretion     .     .     .     plots  do  pall  : 

"  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  shall  pall  :  and  that  should  teach  us 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will."     Hamlet,  v,  2,  7-10. 

116.  Who  weigh  the  earth  and  the  dust  of  it  in  a 
balance:  See  Isaiah  xl,  12. 

And  what  is  the  mystery  of  life  to  us,  is  none  to  them  : 
This  also  is  a  mystery  of  life  and  a  sad  one. 

118.  "Practical"  (and  see  "practically"  in  section  117). 
The  kind  of  worship  that  is  accorded  to  men  reputed  "  practical  " 
is  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  worship  of  vulgarity,  short- 
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sightedness,  stupidity  and  selfishness.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say- 
that  patriotism  was  the  "  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  To  be 
"  practical  "  is  often  the  first  and  last  refuge  of  the  hard-hearted 
and  the  selfish.  Ruskin  is  full  of  fine  scorn  for  all  these  practical 
people  and  their  practical  methods.  See  e.g.,  Fors  Clavigera., 
Letter  3  (at  the  end). 

The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man  :  From  one  of  Words- 
worth's "  Poems  referring  to  the  period  of  Childhood."  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

119.  Eden     .      .      .      dress  and  keep  :  See  Genesis  ii,  1 5. 
Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water:  Joshua  ix,  21. 

120.  Reynolds.  See  on  section  loi.  The  princial  writings 
of  Sir  Joshua  are  his  Discourses  on  Art.,  already  referred  to,  Notes 
on  the  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,  annotations  to  Du  Fresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting,  and  contributions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Idler. 

122.  Gustave  DoRE  (1833-1883).  Born  of  German  parents 
at  Strassburg — studied  at  Paris.  Became  famous  as  a  book-illus- 
trator and  a  painter.  He  illustrated  the  works  of  Rabelais,  Balzac's 
Contes  Drolatiques,  Dante,  The  Legend  of  the  IVandering  Jew,  Don 
Quixote,  Milton,  and  also  The  Bible.  His  best  picture  is  "  Paolo 
and  Francesca,"  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1863.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  fertile  though  often  unpleasant  imagination,  and 
great  facility  of  workmanship.  His  drawing  and  composition  are 
both  indifferent,  notably  so  in  his  enormous  painting  "  Christ 
leaving  the  Pra;torium." 

The  Furies  :  called  also  "Erinyes,"  and  "Eumenides  "  ("  well- 
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meaning"),  the  latter  because  people  were  afraid  to  call  them  by 
their  real  name.  They  were  the  three  goddesses  of  vengeance, 
and  are  represented  as  the  daughters  of  Earth  and  Night — winged 
and  with  serpents  in  their  hair  and  blood  dripping  from  their 
eyes.  They  punished  wrong-doers  both  here  and  after  death, 
and  they  were  feared  even  by  the  gods. 

The  Harpies:  i.e..  Robbers  or  Spoilers — Disgusting  monsters 
in  the  form  of  birds  with  female  heads,  long  claws  and  hungry 
faces,  sent  to  torment  the  blind  soothsayer  Phineus  because  he  had 
deprived  his  own  sons  of  sight  in  consequence  of  a  false  accusation 
made  against  them  by  their  stepmother.  Whenever  he  sat  down 
to  a  meal  the  Harpies  swooped  down,  and  either  carried  it  off  or 
befouled  it. 

Madonnas  of  Raphael — the  representations  of  the  Virgin 
("My  Lady,"  "Our  Lady").  Raphael  (1483-1520),  son  of  a 
painter  and  poet,  had  a  marvellous  power  in  studying  the  works  of 
other  painters  of  making  their  excellences  his  own.  In  1508  Pope 
Julius  II  invited  him  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his 
short  life  (he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven)  in  painting  altar 
pieces,  frescoes,  and  his  famous  cartoons.  For  a  severe  criticism 
of  these  last  see  Modern  Painters.  We  are  told  of  Raphael  that 
his  disposition  was  so  sweet  and  gracious  that  "  not  only  was  he 
honoured  by  men,  but  even  by  the  very  animals,  who  would  con- 
stantly follow  his  steps  and  always  loved  him."  When  he  died 
Rome  flocked  to  where  he  lay  in  state  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on 
"  the  divine  painter." 

Ruskin  says  (^Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting)  that  from 
the  time  of  Raphael  "  the  intellect  and  the  art  of  Italy  date  their 
degradation.  .  ,  ,  And  it  was  brought  about  by  the  very 
excellences  of  the  man  who  had  thus  marked  the  commencement 
of  decline.  The  perfection  of  execution  and  the  beauty  of  feature 
which  were  attained  in  his  works  and  in  those  of  his  greatest  con- 
temporaries, rendered  finish  of  execution  and  beauty  of  form  the 
chief  objects  of  all  artists  ;  and  thenceforward  execution  was  looked 
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for  rather  than  thought,  and  beauty  rather  then  veracity.  .  .  . 
The  mediasval  principles  led  up  to  Raphael,  and  the  modern  prin- 
ciples lead  DOWN  from  him."  It  was  this  "  leading  down  "  to 
modern  conventionalities  against  which  the  "  Pre-Raphaelites " 
revolted.     See  note,  sec.  60. 

One  of  Raphael's  greatest  pictures  is  the  "  Ansidei  Madonna" 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

Sibyls  :  prophetic  women,  associated  chiefly  with  the  legendary 
early  history  of  the  Romans.  The  most  famous  was  the  Sybil  of 
Cumae,  whom  Virgil  describes  in  ^neid^  vi,  where  he  represents 
i^neas  as  consulting  her  before  his  descent  to  the  lower  world. 
That  alluded  to  here  is  Michel  Angelo's  fresco  of  the  Delphic 
Sibyl  (or  a  priestess  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi)  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  criticised  by  Ruskin  in  Ariadne  Floren- 
tina^  ch.  iv. 

Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564) :  Renowned  both  as  a  sculptor, 
painter,  architect,  and  poet.  His  personal  character  was  like  his 
work — great.  As  an  artist  he  was  the  rival  of  Raphael,  who 
thanked  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  Discourses,  already  referred  to,  says  of 
him  that  "  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections  would  be  glory 
and  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  man."  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  is  "  The  Holy 
Family." 

Angelico  (1387-1455)  :  Probably  the  greatest  painter  of  what 
is  called  the  Purist  school,  i.e.,  of  those  who  paint  whatever  of 
good  they  can  find  and  leave  the  evil.  Angelico  spent  his  life  in 
trying  to  realise  and  depict  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  holiness  given  by  his  pictures  is  their  highest  charac- 
teristic. He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  Florence, 
and  was  given  the  name  of  Angelico  there  because  of  his  purity 
and  heavenly  mind.  "He  was  never  known  to  be  angry,  or  to 
reprove  save  in  gentleness  and  love.  Nor  did  he  ever  take  pencil 
in  hand  without   prayer,  and  he  could  not  paint  the  Passion   of 
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Christ  without  tears  of  sorrow."  By  this  "purity  of  life,  habitual 
elevation  of  thought,  and  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  he  was 
enabled,"  says  Ruskin,  "  to  express  the  sacred  affections  upon  the 
human  countenance  as  no  one  ever  did  before  or  since."  And 
again,  "The  art  of  Angelico  both  as  a  colourist  and  a  draughts- 
man is  consummate  :  so  perfect  and  beautiful  that  his  work  may 
be  recognised  at  any  distance  by  the  rainbow  play  and  brilliancy 
of  it.  However  closely  it  may  be  surrounded  by  other  works  of 
the  same  school,  glowing  with  enamel  and  gold,  Angelico's  may 
be  told  from  them  at  a  glance,  like  so  many  pieces  of  opal  lying 
among  common  marbles"  (^Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  I,  app.  15). 

Read  also  The  Ethics  of  Dust,  pp.  150-152. 

There  are  two  good  examples  of  Fra  Angelico  in  the  National 
Gallery,  viz. :  "  The  Resurrection  "  and  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi." 

CoRREGGio  (1494-1534):  Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio 
from  his  native  village,  where  and  in  Parma  he  lived  a  quiet  un- 
ostentatious life  devoted  to  his  art.  No  painter  has  a  style  so 
peculiarly  his  own  as  Correggio — "  the  Correggiosity  of  Cor- 
reggio." To  him  when  he  paints,  the  world  is  a  place  full  of 
"  sensuous  joy  "  and  happy  life.  The  "sidelong  grace"  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  style  he  obtains  chiefly  by  his  marvellous  gradation  of 
lovely  colour.  He  is  "the  captain  of  the  painter's  art  as  such. 
Other  men  have  nobler  and  more  numerous  gifts,  but  as  a  painter, 
master  of  the  art  of  laying  colour  so  as  to  be  lovely,  Correggio  is 
alone."     (Ruskin's  Oxford  Lecture  on  Art,  sec.  177.) 

One  of  his  finest  pictures — "  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid  " — is 
in  the  National  Gallery.  "  The  two  pictures  which  I  would  last 
part  with  out  of  it,"  says  Ruskin,  "  would  be  Titian's  '  Bacchus  ' 
and  Correggio's  'Venus.'  " 

123.  Long  ago:  The  Two  Paths  was  published  in  1854, 
fourteen  years  before  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  we  are  consider- 
ing. Rough  drawings  of  the  two  angels  accompany  the  text  in 
The  Two  Paths. 
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128.  The  LAW  OF  HEAVEN   .   .   .   THAT  IN  THE  SWEAT,  &C.  : 

Genesis  iii,  19. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand,"  &c.  :     Ecclesiastes  ix,  10. 

129,  Six  thousand  years:  Ruskin  is  adopting  the  old  and 
now  discredited  reckoning  according  to  which  the  world  was  created 
about  B.C.  4000.  But  six  thousand  years  is  about  the  period  for 
which  we  as  yet  possess  any  definite  reliable  records. 

To    TILL    the    ground    FROM    WHICH    WE    WERE  TAKEN  :    GenCsis 

iii,  23. 

The  Forest  Cantons:  the  four  Swiss  provinces,  Lucerne, 
Schwyz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  surrounding  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
called  locally  the  "  Vierwaldstattersee  "  (lake  of  the  four  forest 
cantons). 

Vaudois  Valleys:  The  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  were  an  early 
Protestant  sect  who  withstood  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome.  They  suffered  great  persecutions  in  France,  and  about 
1375  settled  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps — chiefly  in  Pied- 
mont— to  escape  their  persecutors.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  persecution  against  them  was  so  terrible  that  Charles  I 
interceded  for  them  and  Oliver  Cromwell  demanded  and  obtained 
for  them  a  certain  amount  of  toleration,  after  threatening  that  the 
sound  of  his  cannon  should  be  heard  in  Rome  if  his  request  were 
denied.  See  Milton's  sonnet  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont^ 
written  about  1655. 

Fevered  Idiotism  :  See  note  on  "cretinous,"  sec.  23,  Lecture  L 

The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  :  The  famous  garden,  gene- 
rally located  on  the  N.W,  African  Coast,  opposite  the  Canaries, 
in  which  grew  the  golden  apples  which  Gaea  (the  Earth)  gave  to 
Hera  (Juno)  on  her  marriage  with  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  apples 
were  guarded  by  the  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Hcsperis,  assisted  by  the  terrible  dragon,  Ladon.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules  to  obtain  the  apples. 

In  our  own  dominion  :  Orissa  in  India.  (Sec  section  5  in  the 
preface  of  i  87  i .) 
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130.  Their  virgin  goddess:  Athena  (Minerva),  credited 
with  the  invention  of  weaving,  and  needlework  of  all  kinds. 

"She  layeth  .  .  .  the  merchant:"  Proverbs  xxxi, 
19-22  and  24, 

"I  WAS  NAKED  AND  YE  CLOTHED   ME  NOT  :"  S.  MattheW  XXV,  43. 

131.  Prevalently:  Lat.  pr^e-valere,  "to  be  very  strong," 
and  SO  lasting,  prevailing,  from  which  the  more  common  sense 
"  wide-spread  "  is  derived. 

Associated  with  all  civic  pride  :   i.e.^  in  public  buildings. 

Sacred  principle  :  i.e.,  in  churches. 

With  which  men  record  their  power  :  e.g..,  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt :  Satisfy  their  enthusiasm,  as  in  mausoleums  or  monu- 
ments to  the  dead. 

"I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in:"  S.  Matthew 
XXV,  43. 

132.  As  the  wild  figtree  casts  her  untimely  figs:  See 
Revelation  vi,  13. 

As  A  VAPOUR     .      .      .     vanisheth  AWAY :  S.  James  iv,  14 

133.  Shadow  which  disquiets  itself  in  vain:  Psalm  xxxix, 
7,  in  the  Prayer  Book  version. 

Smoke  of  the  torment  that  ascends  for  ever:  Revelation 
xiv,  1 1. 

A    MOMENT,  as  the  TWINKLING  OF  AN  EYE:    I   Cor.   XV,    52. 

"He  maketh  the  winds  His  messengers,"  &c.  :  Psalm  civ, 
4,  in  the  Prayer  Book  version. 

134.  "He    COMETH    WITH    THE    CLOUDS    AND    EVERY  EYE  SHALL 

SEE  Him  :"   Revelation  i,  7. 

"  The  Judgment  will  be  set  and  the  books  opened  :"  Daniel 
vii,  10, 

Dies  Irae  :  "  Day  of  Wrath,"  the  first  words  of  the  ancient 
Latin  hymn.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  translation  "  That  day  of  wrath, 
that  dreadful  day,"  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  vi,  31, 
is  well  known.     (See  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  No.  206.) 

Goethe  also  makes  striking  use  of  the  hymn  in  Faust.     The 
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oldest  form  of  the  Dies  Irae  is  in  the  MS,  of  a  fourteenth  century 
Missal,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

In  the  flame  of  its  West:   its  flaming  sunset. 

"  They  THAT  ARE  His     .      .     ,     lusts."     Galatians  v,  24. 

To  LEAVE  HOUSES,  LANDS,  &c.     S.  Matthew  xix,  29. 

Station  in  life:  cf.^  Lecture  I,  sec.  2, 

Levi's  station  in  life:   S.  Mark  ii,  14. 

Peter's:  S.  Matthew  iv,  18,  19. 

Paul's:   Acts  ix,  1-22. 

136.     To  feed  the  hungry.     Isaiah  Iviii,  6,  7, 

If  any  man  will  not  work,  &c.  :    2  Thessalonians  iii,  10. 

140.  The  Pharisee's  Thanksgiving.  S.  Luke  xviii,  11, 
See  section  16  in  Preface  of  1871. 

"  KoR  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity:"   I  Cor.  xiii,  13. 
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The  Epistles   of  Erasmus,  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty- 
first  Tear,  arranged  in  order  of  time.     English  'Translations,  with 
Commentary,  etc.     By  F.  M.  Nichols.     Longmans,  1901.     18/-. 

[HERE  is  a  rare  charm  about  letters.  When  the 
letters  are  those  of  a  notable  character  in  a  stormy 
and  critical  time  of  history,  they  are  invested  with 
a  rich  and  varied  interest.  Mr.  Nichols  has  earned 
lour  warmest  thanks  for  the  labour  and  loving  care 
he  has  spent  on  the  correspondence  of  Erasmus.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  for  minuteness  and  completeness  would  be 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  German  commentators.  The 
defect  of  its  strength  is  perhaps  a  certain  heaviness  foreshadowed 
in  the  title.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  letters  should  be 
called  epistles.  The  present  volume  covers  the  first  fifty  years  of 
his  life  :  it  makes  us  look  forward  eagerly  to  any  further  instalment 
which  Mr.  Nichols  may  give  us.  The  collection,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  practically  complete.  The  few  letters  of  which  transla- 
tions are  not  given  are  described  in  the  commentary.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  two-fold — (i)  to  arrange  the  letters  chronologically, 
(2)  to  make  them  accessible  to  those  who  cannot  read  Latin,  but 
are  willing  to  go  further  than  occasional  translated  extracts  or  the 
paraphrases  of  Froude.  The  first  is  a  labour  of  exceptional  diffi- 
culty, in  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  done  admirably,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge.  This  is  not  the  place  for  any  remarks  on  a 
question  so  technical.  Even  considering  the  second  only,  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  best  to  spend  our  space.  The  translation  is  as 
good  as  we  could  wish;  while  the  commentary  answers  any 
questions  we  wish  to  ask,  and  does  so  very  modestly,  not  forcing 
the  editor's  private  views  upon  us  at  every  point. 

It  is  not  a  bad  exercise  in  reading  the  letters  to   hark   back 
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pretty  often  to  one's  own  correspondence.  A  very  little  thought 
will  convince  that  we  are  dealing  with  difficult  and  elusive  material, 
and  we  shall  before  all  things  beware  of  drawing  hasty  inferences. 
When  we  find  our  author  giving  himself  away  badly  we  shall  first 
search  for  circumstances  which  will  explain  the  straits  to  which  he 
was  put.  Nothing  reflects  the  many-sidedness  of  character  and 
temperament  so  vividly  and  irrevocably  as  correspondence.  The 
sympathy  or  repulsion  of  each  correspondent  lights  up  a  different 
set  of  facets,  which  reveal  themselves  in  very  various  tones  and 
colours.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  a  metaphor  to  say  that  each  corre- 
spondent sets  the  mind  instinctively  upon  an  ancient  and  unique 
brain-path  where  he  alone  has  normally  right  of  way.  If  we  feel 
this  to  be  at  all  true  in  ourselves  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  many  historians  and  biographers,  who  follow  out  to  a 
triumphant  close  some  theory  which,  at  the  very  outset,  debars 
them  from  sympathy  with  whole  tracts  of  the  complex  humanity 
with  which  they  are  dealing. 

We  are  taken  from  the  very  first  into  an  atmosphere  of  litera- 
ture which  affects  everything  in  a  peculiar  way.  After  reading  a 
little  there  is  no  need  to  be  told  how  the  Renascence  exalted 
scholarship  to  the  first  place  in  life,  and  with  what  a  zeal  some 
men  devoted  their  lives  to  Good  Letters.  To  them  it  was  no 
unmeaning  phrase,  "  the  humanities."  W^e  watch  with  the 
privilege  of  intimacy  the  old  world  captivating  the  mind  of  the 
new — a  strange  sight  for  us  to  whom  all  the  ages  of  European 
civilisation  are  now  so  open.  From  the  very  first  schoolboy  letter 
we  find  everywhere  the  worship  of  style,  the  determination  to 
master  the  expression  of  the  ancients  who  flourished  so  dazzlingly 
before  the  dark  ages  (v.  Ep,  22).  These  young  scholars  made 
themselves  Poets,  Orators,  Divines  on  the  old  models,  they  made 
extravagant  claims  for  the  poetic  genius  of  their  friends,  whom 
the  world,  alas !  refuses  to  remember.  They  little  dreamt  that 
their  age  was  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  criticism,  utterly  barren 
of  creative  power  ;   they  watch  eagerly  for  rising  stars  of  scholar- 
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ship  and  poetry;  they  practice  hard,  and  especially  in  their  letters. 
Imagine  the  young  students  at  Stein  writing  elaborate  letters  from 
one  cell  to  another ;  sending  often  exercises  in  rhetoric  and 
paradox  and  invective  in  epistolary  form.  The  "  text-book " 
which  has  done  so  much  for  good  and  evil  in  our  educational 
system  was  quite  unknown:  instead,  successful  letters  were  shown 
round  and  used  as  models.  We  must  read  them  primarily  to 
enjoy  them  as  their  recipients  did — we  could  never  regain  the 
fresh  joy  of  production — but  we  must  watch  them  carefully  where 
their  evidence  is  concerned.  Think  of  an  acute  critic  in  some 
dry-light  futurity  interpreting  history  out  of  the  semi-serious 
letters  of  students  of  to-day !  We  must  expect  and  enjoy  playful 
exaggeration  of  many  kinds,  but  apply  no  more  rigid  literal 
interpretation  than  we  should  to  current  slang.  We  are  no  longer 
disturbed  by  things  which  are  "frightful"  or  "awful,"  or  even 
"  beastly,"  any  more  than  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  Frenchman 
to  be  "  desolated,"  There  are  modern  epistolary  difficulties  with 
nothing  like  them  possible  in  a  classic  tongue.  Still  Latin  is  a 
very  good  language  to  exaggerate  in.  It  gives  great  scope  to  the 
rare  and  delicate  pedantry  of  lips  and  pen  when  the  thought  is 
living  enough  to  bear  it  lightly — in  some  measure  the  charm  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Charles  Lamb.  One  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  literary  spirit  is  the  delight  in  manipulating  that  most 
seductive  of  musical  instruments,  language — in  this  case  with  all 
the  added  zest  of  an  art  which  was  lost  and  is  found. 

A  very  amiable  form  of  exaggeration  in  the  student-letters  is 
that  of  personal  affection.  Instructive,  too,  because  it  goes  deep. 
Students  have  a  real  community,  set  in  an  environment  whose 
elements — indifference  and  endless  variety — are  equally  puzzling 
and  estranging.  He  is  indeed  a  luckless  student  who  has  never 
felt  "  animae  dimidium  meae"  !  and  withal  been  careless  ot  the 
number  of  halves  in  the  whole.  "It  is  indeed  an  auspicious  day, 
to  be  distinguished  with  a  snow-white  mark,  on  which  I  have  gained 
you  for  a  friend,  and  you  have  become  no  small  part  of  my  soul  "  ! 
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says  Erasmus,  True  this  enthusiasm  is  roused  by  the  gift  of  a 
book  ;  but  the  slightest  analysis  shows  how  dear  a  bond  between 
friends  is  the  gift  of  a  book  appreciated  by  both.  How  much 
more,  then,  when  the  gifts  of  these  friends  were  manuscripts, 
lovingly  and  laboriously  transcribed  often  by  their  own  hand. 
Perhaps  it  was  "  some  game  of  no  common  sort "  which  "  tell 
unexpectedly  into  my  net  when  I  was  hunting  last  summer  in  an 
old  library,  for  no  coverts  afford  more  delightful  sport."  For  it 
was  not  till  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
learned  world  began  to  be  at  all  familiar  with  the  Press.  Mr.  Nichols 
shows  how  slowly  the  art  of  transcription  gave  way  before  the 
new  art.  It  is  not  till  Erasmus  visits  Italy  that  we  get  into  the 
atmosphere  of  printing.  Then  we  count  the  rapid  output  of  the 
Aldine  Press  and  watch  Erasmus  busy  correcting  proof-sheets  in 
the  office. 

Of  all  the  wealth  of  detail  which  offers  attractive  material,  we 
will  only  now  speak  of  his  humour,  which  seems  to  us  a  more 
constant  habit  of  Erasmus's  mind  than  is  generally  recognised. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  quality  to  estimate,  but  it  affects  the  evidence 
everywhere,  especially  that  against  himself.  For  instance,  the  two 
most  objectionable  features  which  he  has  openly  exhibited  to  his 
friends  are  his  begging  and  his  denunciations  of  acquaintance, 
especially  where  he  has  been  disillusioned.  Now,  setting  aside  the 
more  important  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account — e.g.,  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  scholar's  lot; 
peculiarities,  such  as  extreme  sensitiveness,  ill-health,  taint  of 
meanness  and  suspicion,  defects  in  good  breeding  and  high 
courage,  danger  of  training  in  rhetoric  and  of  the  dramatic  gift, 
and  so  on — humour  has  no  small  part  to  play  in  softening  the 
asperities.  His  begging  letters  are  often  comically  exaggerated, 
although  the  inexcusable  residuum  is  perhaps  considerable.  As  to 
the  invectives,  we  have  only  to  look  at  a  few  mock  ones  to  see 
how  keen  in  him  is  the  natural  pleasure  in  the  form  of  vitupera- 
tion.     "I  damn  you  whenever  your  abusive  words  come  into  my 
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mind,  whenever  I  see  in  imagination  those  glaring  eyes,  that 
mouth  shaped  for  mere  scurriHty,"  is  an  unpromising  start  for  an 
affectionate  piece  of  banter.  Some  of  the  invectives  were  circu- 
lated as  exercises  in  rhetoric,  others  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
paying  off  old  scores.  Perhaps  the  funniest  of  the  latter  kind  is 
that  directed  against  his  landlady  (Ep.  47),  or  the  old  Englishman 
at  the  Paris  boarding-house  (Ep.  55),  a  delightfully  stilted  sketch. 
These  remind  us  very  much  of  the  Colloquies  he  was  to  write 
later,  where  for  the  sake  of  his  story  he  was  not  infrequently 
unkind  to  people  to  whom  the  reference  would  be  guessed. 
Perhaps  to  modern  eyes  he  seems  dangerously  near  to  emulating 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  anonymous  letter  writer.  Here  is  comic 
dismay  with  a  delicious  point :  "  I  celebrated  the  Bishop  or 
Cambrai  in  three  Latin  epitaphs  and  one  Greek.  They  sent  me 
only  six  florins — to  make  him  like  himself  even  in  death !  " 
Here  it  has  a  stern  touch  and  "  fine  point  of  scorn  "  :  "  Pope 
Julius  plays  the  part  of  Julius  to  perfection."  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation ;  it  is  ingrained  in  his 
habit  of  thought.  But  very  frequently  you  seem  to  watch  a  smile 
flickering  round  that  mobile  mouth,  while  the  crowsfeet  deepen 
at  the  narrow  corners  of  those  humorous  eyes.  "  Therefore,  for 
your  own  sake,  pay  some  respect  to  the  man,  who  indeed  has  a 
fair  claim  on  you.  He  has  publicly  interpreted  your  poems,  and 
that  for  nothing.  You  will  thank  him,  but  not  give  him  any- 
thing, especially  anything  that  may  be  of  use  to  me."  Or  again, 
after  a  kindness  from  an  Abbot :  "  This  I  scarcely  ventured  to 
hope,  for  I  know  how  destitute  my  writings  are  of  anything  to 
recommend  them  to  the  great."  Sometimes  his  humour  has  been 
like  to  do  him  serious  harm — e.g.,  when  he  went  to  Holland  and 
"tried  his  health  by  drinking."  Dutch  hospitality  pre-supposed 
a  Dutch  digestion.  Or,  best  of  all,  his  rapturous  description  of 
the  English  habit  of  kissing,  which  terribly  misled  one  grave 
biographer  and  has  shocked  several. 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to  minor  matters.     It  will  not 
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be  all  wasted  if  any  feel  tempted  to  go  for  themselves  to  Mr. 
Nichols'  book,  and  if  they  hear  our  plea  for  the  most  human 
treatment  of  the  prince  of  humanists.  J.  A.  D. 


Mother    Holda    Stories.     By    Edith    H.    Scott.       London:     George 
Allen,  3/6  net. 

VERY  fairy-tale  worth  recording  at  all,"  says  Ruskin, 
"is  the  remnant  of  a  tradition  possessing  true  historic 
value — historical,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  has  naturally 
arisen  out  of  the  mind  of  a  people  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  risen  not  without  meaning,  nor  removed 
altogether  from  their  sphere  of  religious  taith." 

With  this  ideal  of  a  fairy-tale  before  her  Miss  Edith  H.  Scott 
has  produced  a  series  of  charming  stories,  endowing  the  familiar 
objects  of  cottage  and  garden  with  the  half  believed  in  mystery  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  children,  and  blending  the  natural  fairy  lore 
of  fragrant  meadow  and  dreamy  wood  with  the  gentler  influences 
that  breathe  through  the  heroic  stories  of  the  past.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  tribute  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Northern  mythology, 
she  has  also  embodied  some  of  its  more  beautiful  legends  with 
stories  which  are  filled — simply,  not  intrusively — with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

"The  Great  Earth  Mother  it  is  who  is  called  Mother  Holda, 
and  sometimes  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner,  she  who  taught  women 
to  spin  and  weave,  and  who  comes  at  times  in  her  swan's  dress 
among  the  children  of  men." 

"  Mother  Holda's  home  is  in  the  beautiful  meadows  under  the 
mountains,  where  she  watches  over  her  troops  of  happy  children. 
Some  of  these  are  the  imbies  yet  to  be  born  into  the  world  of  men  ; 
and  some  are  the  children  who  have  come  back  again  into  Mother 
Holda's  Kingdom." 
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The  enchanted  cottage  to  which  children  loved  to  go  stood 
*'just  on  the  edge  of  the  country,  where  the  town  had  crept  up 
little  by  little,  until  even  the  high  walls  of  the  garden  could  only 
just  keep  it  out."  There  was  a  green  wooden  door  in  the  high 
wall,  which  assisted  with  all  its  strength  to  keep  out  the  town,  but 
opened  willingly  enough  at  the  gentle  tap  of  little  fingers ;  and 
once  through  that  door,  and  within  those  high  walls,  the  childre 
knew  they  were  in  fairy  land ;  and  the  kind  hearted  Cha  who  pre- 
sided over  the  tiny  cottage  and  large  garden,  and  could  interpret 
the  language  of  the  poppy  and  the  rose,  always  met  them  with  a 
warm  welcome. 

And  when  the  old  mulberry  tree,  who  had  lived  in  the  garden 
for  unnumbered  years,  began  his  evening  reflections  on  the  days 
when  he  was  young,  and  the  sunlight  was  bidding  a  lingering 
"good-night"  to  the  flowers,  while  the  shadows  inside  the  cottage 
were  being  called  by  the  fire  from  the  corners  where  they  had  lain 
hidden  during  the  day  time,  Cha  would  perhaps  say  "Shall  I  tell 
you  a  story  ?" 

Then  the  happy  children  seated  themselves  on  low  wooden 
stools,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  shadows,  and  soon  they  would  be 
unable  to  tell  whether  the  cottage  was  a  fairy  dream  and  Cha  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  or  these  the  beautiful  realities  of  life,  and  the  murky 
town  outside  the  high  wall  an  unpleasant  dream  that  would  never 
return. 

Cha  would  tell  them  of  the  little  girl  who  released  the  fairies 
from  long  imprisonment  in  the  bar  of  soap,  and  sent  them  back 
in  rainbow  coloured  bubbles  to  their  home  amongst  the  flowers ; 
or  of  httle  Elizabeth  who  found  the  tired  and  hungry  princess  in 
the  wood  and  took  care  of  her,  being  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
tender  heartedness  by  a  day  in  Mother  Holda's  garden,  where 
the  beautiful  princess  had  been  taken  by  her  royal  kinsfolk. 

Sometimes  Cha  would  take  the  children  into  the  dream  wood, 
where  they  could  see  all  the  animals  famed  in  story  for  noble  deeds. 
There   they   met  the    good    wolf   who    nourished   Romulus    and 
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Remus ;  the  pretty  white  doe  who  always  went  with  its  mistress  to 
the  old  abbey  ;  the  lion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  lion  who  saved 
Androcles ;  the  faithful  Bayard  and  the  horse  of  St.  Columba ; 
until  they  were  quite  sure  that  all  animals  were  nice  and  good,  and 
always  kind  to  people  who  were  kind  to  them. 

Or  perhaps  Cha  would  tell  them  of  the  Sagaman  who  had 
heard  a  wonderful  story  about  a  Son  of  God  who  had  come  to 
earth  as  in  the  olden  time,  bringing  a  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  all  the  world.  The  Sagaman  thought  it  might  be  Baldur 
the  Beautiful  come  again  to  renew  the  earth,  but  to  his  daughter, 
Ebba,  it  was  revealed  that  He  was  not  Baldur.  Following  a 
starlit  pathway  she  was  led  to  Mother  Holda's  Garden,  where  she 
saw  a  wooden  trough  full  of  hay,  and  on  the  hay  lay  a  baby^ 
around  whose  head  was  a  radiant  light  which  filled  the  garden 
with  brightness,  and  made  the  white  wings  of  the  maidens  who 
clustered  about  him  shine  like  snowy  clouds  with  the  sun  on  them. 
And  as  she  looked.  Mother  Holda  approached,  and  said,  "The 
Child  is  come  at  last,  and  is  in  my  care  until  the  day  when  the 
wood  of  my  trees  shall  make  Him  a  throne  from  which  He  will 
govern  the  world  ;  and  then  I,  the  servant  of  His  servants,  will 
go  with  them  to  plant  the  wilderness  with  my  roses,  and  make  the 
whole  earth  the  garden  of  God." 

By  the  aid  of  such  stories  does  Miss  Scott  endeavour  to  train 
aright  the  imagination  and  character  of  the  little  ones,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  her,  not  only  for  what  she  has  given  us,  but  for  what 
she  has  rejected.  "  Mother  Holda  Stories"  is  entirely  free  from 
the  ugly  or  vicious  creatures  which  so  often  mar  books  written 
for  children,  and  which,  though  they  may  have  a  strong  fascina- 
tion for  them,  cannot  leave  an  altogether  wholesome  impression 
upon  their  plastic  minds. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  the  work  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Horton 
and  Mr.  Harrison  R.  Fowler,  are  characterized  by  a  simple  and 
graceful  charm,  and  the  book  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  who  take  an  interest  m  the  right  develop- 
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ment  of  children,  and  are  careful  that  their  robust  appetite  for 
reading  shall  be  gratified  only  by  books  that  are  pure  and 
beautiful. 


The  Monastery  of  San  Marco.     By  G.  S.  Godkin.      London,  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Co.,   1901 

lOST  English  visitors  to  Florence  are  sensible  of  the 
peculiar  fascination  which  the  venerable  monastery  of 
San  Marco  exercises.  The  part  it  played  in  the  his- 
|tory  of  Italy,  the  memory  of  the  world  famous  monks 
which  its  walls  have  sheltered,  the  priceless  frescoes 
which  adorn  its  little  cells  ;  these  all  unite  to  give  it  an  interest 
surpassed  by  few  other  buildings.  Mr.  Godkin  writes  as  one 
who  has  yielded  to  the  fascination,  with  the  result  that  his  narrative 
is  bright  and  inspiring,  and  full  of  human  interest.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  and  deals  fairly  fully 
with  the  lives  of  the  more  famous  of  its  monks.  The  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Savonarola  is  particularly  well  done,  and  we 
are  given  a  most  vivid  picture  of  his  great  struggle  with  the 
ignorance  and  vice  of  his  age,  and  of  his  awful  martyrdom. 

Our  only  criticism  is  directed  to  the  account  Mr,  Godkin 
gives  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  is  all  too  brief  and  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  man  himself.  The  references  to  his  immortal 
frescoes  are  very  slight,  no  adequate  account  being  attempted. 
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ST  GEORGE'S  ^  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Companions  of 
St.  George's  Guild  was  held  in  the  Raskin  Museum, 
Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  5th  December,  1901,  Mr.  George  Thom- 
son, in  the  Chair, 

Letters  were  read  from  Companions  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
The  chairman  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  Guild,  and  the  meeting  expressed 
its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  same. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
seconded  by  Mr,  Leach,  of  Cambridge,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

"That  Mr.  George  Baker,  J. P.,  of  Bcaucastle,  Bewdley,  be  elected 
Master  of  the  Guild  for  one  year." 

The  secretary  stated  that  all  the  letters  and  proxies  of  Com- 
panions were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Baker's  election  as  Master. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  accepting  the  position,  spoke  in  terms  of  great 
affection  for  the  late  Master  and  Founder  of  the  Guild,  and  of 
the  great  work  he  had  accomplished.  He  felt  the  difficulty  ot 
taking  the  Mastership  after  so  great  a  man,  but  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  Guild,  to  have  a  Master,  and  he 
would  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Guild,  relying 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Companions.  As  regards  subscrip- 
tions, he  accepted  the  suggestions  made  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting 
that  Companions  should  subscribe  one  per  cent,  ot  income,  ^Tio 
to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  in  any  case  ;  but  he  preferred  that  this 
matter  be  left  to  the  freewill  of  the  Companions. 

Mr.  William  Wardle,  of  Liverpool,  was  elected  honorary  sec- 
retary for  one  year,  and  other  important  business  was  transacted. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  this  indication  that 
the  active  work  of  the  Guild  is  to  be  revived. 
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MISS  KATE  The  death  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  the  well-known 

artist  and  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  will  be  widely  regretted.      Miss  Greenaway's 
training  was  thoroughly  English,  as  was  the  characteristic  work 
for   which    she   was   so   celebrated    throughout    artistic    Europe ; 
Kensington  and  the  Slade  School  were  the  nurseries  of  her  genius, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  her  father,  who  was  connected  as  a 
wood-engraver  with  the  well-known  Landells,  who   worked   for 
Punch,     Miss  Greenaway  began  her  career  with  drawings  in  Little 
Folks.     She  afterwards  came  forward  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 
and  her  remarkable  water-colour  work  came  to  attract  more  and 
more  attention,  until  her  name  became,  in  very  truth  and  soberness, 
a  household  word.     The  "  Kate  Greenaway  "  style  had  become, 
long  before  the  artist's  death,  a  well-known  term  of  art  among  the 
dressmaking  sisterhood,  and  her  pictures  had  obtained  the  widest 
celebrity  both  inside  and  outside  her  native  country  as  a  body  of 
thoroughly    individual   and   at    the    same    time    characteristically 
English  work.     Children,  as  everyone  knows  were  her  favourite 
subjects.     She  realised  in  a  manner  that  only  genius  could  compass 
the  innocence,  freshness,  simplicity,  and  gaiety  of  childhood ;   her 
perfect  sympathy  with  all  the  moods  of  the  little  people  was  what 
brought  her  quickly   into  the   front  rank,  and  won  for  her  the 
sincere  admiration  of  John  Ruskin,  among  others.      Ruskin  wrote 
an  introduction  to  one  of  her  books,  which  his  own  publisher 
issued,  and  spoke  of  her  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  "  The  Art  of 
England  "  as  giving  to  us  "  the  radiance  and  innocence  of  rein- 
stated infant  divinity  showered  again  among  the  flowers  of  English 
meadows,"     One  of  the  most  ideal  combinations  of  writer  and 
illustrator  was  seen  in  the  edition  of  Browning's  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  for  which  she  designed  the  pictures.     "  Mavor's  Spelling 
Book,"  "Kate  Greenaway's  Alphabet,"  "Little  Ann,"  "Mother 
Goose,"  and  "  The  Language  of  Flowers  "  are  among  her  best- 
known  works.     She  had  exhibited,  but  not  often,  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  for  the  last  time  in  1895. 
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OUR  In  connection  with  Carpaccio's  conception  of  St. 

COINAGE.  ^  ,  .    1  -11       ^  ^      •       ^U  4.  U 

George,  which  we  illustrate  in  the  present  number, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  Mr.  Raskin's  criticism  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  same  subject  which  has  for  so  long  appeared  on  our 
coinage.  Writing  in  Fors,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  :  "  If  you  chance  to 
have  such  a  thing  as  a  real  "pound"  in  your  own  pocket,  besides 
the  hypothetical  pounds  you  have  in  other  people's — put  it  on  the 
table,  and  and  let  us  look  at  it  together. 

"As  a  piece  of  mere  die-cutting,  that  St.  George  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  work  we  have  on  our  money.  But  as  a  design — how 
brightly  comic  it  is!  The  horse  looking  abstractedly  into  the  air, 
instead  of  where  precisely  it  wouU  have  looked,  at  the  beast  be- 
tween its  legs.  St.  George,  with  nothing  but  his  helmet  on  (being 
the  last  piece  of  armour  he  is  likely  to  want)  putting  his  naked 
feet,  at  least  his  feet  showing  their  toes  through  the  buskins,  well 
forward,  that  the  dragon  may  with  the  greatest  convenience  get  a 
bite  at  them  ;  and  about  to  deliver  a  mortal  blow  at  him  with  a 
sword  which  cannot  reach  him  by  a  couple  of  yards — or,  I  think, 
in  George  Ill's  piece,  with  a  field-marshal's  trunchion." 

We  commend  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  in  view  of  the  new  coinage  about  to  be  issued. 
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No.  1 8.     Vol.  V. 


April,  1902. 


THE   RUSKIN    MEMORIAL   SCHEME 

HE  Council  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham 
has  had  under  its  consideration  the  question  of  pro- 
moting a  memorial  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  has  now 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  following  scheme. 
With  the  view  of  promoting  village  life  and  rendering  its 
conditions  more  popular  and  helpful,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
memorial  shall  take  the  form  of  a  village  Hbrary,  art  gallery,  and 
museum,  which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  living  in  the 
country  some  of  those  educational  and  higher  influences,  which  for 
the  most  part  have  now  to  be  sought  for  in  the  large  towns. 

The  scheme  has  been  placed  before  the  Trustees  of  the  Bournville 
Village  Trust,  and  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  addressed  to  them  they 
have  generously  presented,  free  of  all  cost,  an  adequate  site  for 
the  memorial.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  erect  the  memorial  on 
this  site,  where  it  would  be  of  use  to  the  populous  districts  of 
Selly  Oak,  Stirchley,  The  Cotteridge,  etc.,  which  are  at  present 
wholly  without  any  such  institution. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  memorial 
would  be  used  : — 

(a)  Lending  and  reference  library. 

(b)  Permanent  and  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures. 

(c)  The    gradual    formation    of  a    museum,    illustrating 

specially  the  natural  history  of  the  district. 
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(d)  The  establishment  of  various  classes,  especially   such 

as  tend  to  promote  the  study  of  nature,   and   to 
encourage  the  revival  of  handicrafts. 

(e)  The  publication   at   a   low  rate  of  reproductions  ot 

great  pictures,  architectural  subjects,  etc. 

(f)  The  institution  of  village  lectures  of  an   interesting 

and  popular  nature. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  the  committee  will  be  guided  by 
Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching,  and  they  hope  to  make  the  memorial  a 
centre  of  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  village  life. 
The  scheme  has  received  the  warm  approval  of  representative 
public  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  a  list  of  the  preliminary 
committee  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  pages. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment will  be  about  ^/^ 5,000. 

The  memorial  committee  cordially  invites  the  co-operation  of 
all  lovers  of  the  great  teacher,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
into  effect  this  scheme  to  his  memory,  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching.  The  honorary  secretary  to  the  memorial 
committee  (Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  St.  George's  House,  Bournville, 
near  Birmingham),  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  other  information 
possible,  and  to  receive  subscriptions  toward  the  memorial. 
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By  Franklin  T.  Richards. 

fHE  appearance  of  Mr.  Lanciani's  new  book,*  with  its 
wealth  of  illustrations  and  its  curious  details  of  past 
and  present  Rome,  furnishes  a  fair  opportunity  for 
'reviewing  recent  changes  in  the  capital  of  Italy, 
(chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
visitor,  who  thinks  first  and  foremost  of  sight-seeing,  but  yet  can 
sometimes  spare  a  thought  for  the  health  and  national  well-being  of 
his  friendly  hosts.  If  Mr,  Lanciani's  New  Tales  contains  somewhat 
less  matter  than  earlier  volumes  of  the  same  series,  what  it  does 
contain  is  as  varied  and  as  interesting  as  ever,  and  the  sweep  of 
the  author's  interests  is  no  less  wide.  "  The  New  Discoveries  in 
the  Forum,"  some  foreign  religions  in  Rome  (for  that  is  what 
his  "  Strange  Superstitions  in  Rome  "  really  means),  "  Jewish 
Memorials  in  Rome,"  "  Scottish  Memorials,"  these  are  the  head- 
ings of  some  of  his  chapters.  What  we  may  call  the  romantic 
side  of  excavation  is  always  prominent  in  Mr.  Lanciani's  writings, 
but  it  is  generally  a  well-grounded  romanticism.  The  interest, 
too,  attaching  to  ingenious  inference  is  always  there ;  but  the 
spade  has  a  way  of  confirming  Mr.  Lanciani's  inferences,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  (as  p.  no)  we  think  his  conclusions  a  little  bit  wire- 
drawn. Mr.  Lanciani  has  himself  played  a  great  part  as  an 
excavator,  and  it  is  no  wonder :  to  ardour  and  confidence,  to  wide 
study  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  he  adds  the  one  thing  more  that 
a  working  archaeologist  must  have — luck. 

His  luck  disclosed  itself  quite  early  on  an  interesting  occasion. 
He  tells  us  how,  in  May,  1867,  before  he  had  ever  had  the 
strange  joy  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  a  work  of  statuary  come 
out  of  the  earth  : — 

*   Neiv  Tales  of  Old  Rome,  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani.     (Macmillan.) 
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"  While  my  late  friend  C.  L.  Visconti  and  I  were  resting  from  our 
morning  work  in  the  sacred  field  of  Cybele  at  Ostia,  a  workman  rushed 
into  our  place  of  shelter  with  the  tidings  that  a  great  find  was  just  going 
to  take  place.  .  .  .  The  men  were  at  work  in  a  recess  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Colonnade,  when  they  saw  a  bronze  hand  and  a  marble  head 
appear  above  the  rubbish.  On  reaching  the  spot,  we  left  the  marble 
figure  to  the  care  of  the  men,  and  took  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  setting 
free  the  bronze  statuette  to  which  the  hand  belonged.  Like  the 
initiated,  who  used  to  gather  together  in  this  field  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Megalesia,  we  shed  drops  of  ichor,  as  our  fingers  were  bleeding  freely 
at  the  end  of  the  exhumation."     (P.  i86.) 

Both  of  these  finds  (the  Venus  Clotho  and  the  recumbent 
Atys  of  the  Lateran)  are  well  illustrated  in  the  book  before  us; 
indeed,  the  illustrations  are  one  of  its  strong  points.  Some  are 
from  photographs  of  works  of  art,  others  are  reproductions  of  old 
maps  or  engravings ;  others,  again,  reproduce  photographs  taken 
from  a  balloon,  and  therefore  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of,  e.g.,  the 
Forum.  "  Up  to  date  "  as  this  last  method  is,  its  results  are  yet 
out  of  date  in  one  instance.  The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice, 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  p.  54,  has  already  disappeared.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  an  early  basilica  have  come  to  light  under  its 
floor  or  in  the  substructions  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus  hard  by, 
and  beside  the  curious  brick-and-marble  work  which  has  survived 
burial  and  withstood  exhumation,  there  are  many  excellent  pieces 
of  fresco  yet  remaining  on  the  walls.  These  are  carefully  covered 
with  rush-matting,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  will  long 
bear  re-exposure  to  light  and  air.  In  this  direction,  then,  the 
work  goes  on  fast ;  and  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  great 
activity  with  which  modern  Rome  is  bringing  buried  things  to 
light.  Search  for  them  has  combined  with  political  and  com- 
mercial reasons  to  bring  about  rapid  changes  in  the  city.  These 
changes  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Italian  Government 
took  possession  of  Rome  in  the  autumn  ot  1870,  and  may  well 
last  for  many  years  more.  There  is  much,  very  much,  to  do  yet 
in  the  city  and  in  its  vicinity.      The  Palestine  excavations  are  far 
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from  being  complete,  and  a  great  piece  of  the  Viminal  ridge 
remains  untouched.  The  grave  of  St.  Paul  has  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  Mr.  Lanciani  holds  a  theory  (based  on  Tacitus,  H.  4.  52) 
that  there  is  an  enormous  treasure  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver 
under  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli.  The  sunken  ships  of  the  Lake  of 
Nemi  are  yet  to  be  raised  and  beached.  There  are  some  charming 
photographs  of  lions'  heads,  Medusa  heads,  and  other  metal  work 
detached  from  the  hulls,  and  the  divers'  reports  fill  us  with 
astonishment  at  the  senseless  magnificence  of  these  State-barges, 
or  whatever  they  were.  A  leaden  water-pipe  from  one  of  them, 
stamped  as  usual,  indicates  for  us  the  period  of  Caligula,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  ships  still  remains  obscure. 

Through  the  incessant  changes  of  thirty  years  many  sights 
have,  of  course,  been  lost  to  the  visitor  to  Rome.  The  casual 
pageantry  of  the  streets  was  bound  to  disappear  ;  it  could  not,  in 
any  case,  have  long  resisted  the  solvents  of  modern  society.  But 
buildings  and  views,  too,  have  gone.  The  engravings  reproduced 
in  this  book  and  some  of  the  old  views  of  Rome  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  give  us  interesting  glimpses  of  bygone  ways 
and  palaces,  and  the  reflection  that  awkward  hills  and  unmade 
roads  are  now  largely  improved  away  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  many  other  things,  too,  have  vanished  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  amount  of  leveUing-up  and  levelling-down  which  has 
been  carried  out  lately  in  Rome  is  enormous  and  difficult  to 
appreciate  without  close  examination  of  the  ground.  The  Gardens 
of  Sallust  are  buried  under  an  unusually  deep  mass  of  made  earth, 
and  we  fear  that  they  were  not  thoroughly  searched  before  burial. 
The  tops  and  ridges  of  certain  hills  (the  Esquiline,  Viminal,  and 
Quirinal,  and  the  approach  from  the  east  to  the  Pincian)  have 
been  cut  down  to  an  extent  which  we  could  hardly  believe,  if  we 
did  not  see  surviving  blocks  of  garden,  or  villas  not  pulled  down, 
perched  high  up  above  the  streets  which  encircle  their  base. 
Even  outside  the  walls,  between  the  Camps  Militare  (or  Castra 
Prastoria)   and  the   Porta  S.  Lorenzo  the  ground   has  been   con- 
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siderably  raised.  On  roads  leading  north  or  north-east  out  of 
the  town  earth  has  been  cut  away.  If  this  process  goes  much 
further  it  will  destroy  various  ancient  military  data,  and  make  it 
hard  to  understand  why  the  walls  of  Aurehan  followed  the  curious 
in-and-out  course  which  they  actually  take. 

Something  of  the  kind,  however,  had  to  be  done,  at  least  inside 
Rome,  and  we  must  wish  not  to  have  such  work  stopped,  but  to 
have  it  done  in  a  leisurely  way,  and  with  full  examination  of  every- 
thing which  is  either  buried  or  removed.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  to  find  building  sites  for  a  rising  population,  and  the 
hills,  while  they  promised  healthiness,  were  not  yet  built  over  like 
the  Campus  Martius,  the  city  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  times. 
The  multiplications  of  hotels  and  the  rise  of  a  new  strangers' 
quarter,  to  say  nothing  of  new  Italian  neighbourhoods  near  the 
railway  station,  prove  the  soundness  of  the  choice.  Then,  when 
life  once  began  to  stir  on  these  hills,  it  was  necessary  that  traffic 
should  not  be  hampered  by  incessant  ups-and-downs.  Anyone 
who  has  walked  or  driven  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Quattro 
Fontane  and  the  Via  Sistina  knows  the  trouble  of  crossing  ridge 
after  ridge,  and  visitors  who  saw  Rome  before  the  introduction  ot 
the  electric-tramways  must  often  have  sorrowed  over  the  horses 
which  dragged  loads  of  passengers  up  such  improbable  slopes  as 
the  Via  Capo  le  Case.  Reasonable  gradients  must  be  made,  and 
so  earth  had  to  be  taken  away  from  one  place  and  put  down  in 
another.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  secret  made  of  the  fact  that 
many  remains  of  the  "Roman"  period  were  found  in  carrying 
out  the  plans,  hurriedly  looked  at,  and  then  either  destroyed  or 
re-buried.  Mr.  Lanciani  does  not  say  so,  but  we  gather  that  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  describes  as  having  lately  existed  under- 
ground in  the  Horti  Lamiani  on  the  Ksquiline,  has  either  perished 
or  been  built  over,  and  the  new  Via  Nazionale  is  reported  to  be 
the  tomb  of  many  objects  of  interest.  They  are  locked  up  for 
posterity,  it  may  be  said.  True,  but  the  present  day  would  like 
to  see  something  of  them  too. 
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On  the  loss  of  picturesqueness,  due  to  the  destruction  of  old 
villa-gardens,  sold  for  building  lots,  Mr.  Lanciani  has  spoken  out 
in  earlier  volumes  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the 
gardens  and  groves  could  have  been  kept  as  lungs  for  the  new 
Rome.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  so  often  observed  that  where  a 
garden  is  still  left  standing  high  above  the  new  level  of  the  streets 
(as  the  fragment  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Walkonsky),  the 
change  in  the  water-level  is  likely  presently  to  kill  the  trees. 

But  allow  for  these  losses,  strike  a  balance,  and  you  will 
probably  find  that  there  is  much  more  to  see  than  there  was 
thirty,  twenty,  or  even  five  years  ago.  No  class  of  objects  has 
perished,  not  even  the  mediaeval  fighting-towers  ;  and,  if  some  are 
less  frequent,  others  have  become  much  more  abundant,  and  have 
enriched  both  art  and  science.  Where,  then,  have  the  new  objects 
come  from  .?  There  is  little  importation,  little  purchase  from 
abroad,  in  Italy  ;  her  collections  are  not  bought  from  foreigners, 
as  are  those  of  less  happy  lands  ;  but  the  earth,  justissima  tellus,  is 
giving  back  to  her,  bit  by  bit,  what  it  swallowed. 

Patient  and  far-seeing  excavation  has  thus  glutted  the  museums 
and  made  new  ones  necessary.  The  National  Museum  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  collection  in  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio, 
the  Magazzino  Archeologico  near  the  Colosseum,  the  minor 
museums  now  in  process  of  arrangement  for  small  objects  found 
in  the  Forum  ;  these  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  public  collec- 
tions, and  will  in  all  probability  not  long  suflice.  Of  course,  the 
discoveries  most  talked  of  just  now  are  those  made  in  the  Forum 
(on  which  Mr.  Lanciani  has  two  chapters),  and  especially  the  so- 
called  "  Black  Stone."  Why  Mr.  Lanciani  still  keeps  up  that 
misleading  expression  we  cannot  imagine.  Certain  ancient 
writers  mentioned  a  black  stone  (in  the  singular  number)  set  up 
in  the  Comitium  ;  but  the  new  object  found  there  is  not  a  black 
stone,  but  a  pavement  of  black  marble  slabs  (certainly  a  remark- 
able thing),  and  underneath  it  a  pair,  or  more  than  a  pair,  of 
stones,    very    important,  but    not    black.       Of   these  finds  Mr. 
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Lanciani  gives  useful  plans  and  illustrations  ;  but  we  cannot  share 
his  confidence  that  the  one  stone  which  is  inscribed  (in  archaic 
Greek  lettering)  has  been  successfully  read  by  Professor  Ceci. 
The  Professor  makes  the  inscription  contain  some  ritual  rules,  but 
time  must  test  this.  Against  the  theory  that  this  spot  is  what  the 
Romans  themselves  took  to  be  the  grave  of  Romulus,  and  that 
the  wilful  damage  which  it  has  suffered  was  done  by  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  who  burned  the  city  in  387  B.C.,  there  is  less  to  be 
said. 

We  cannot  think  that  any  discoveries  of  this  kind  can  be  held 
to  prove  any  history  that  was  not  proved  before.  Hardly  any 
archa-'ological  discovery,  except  n^ssi  and  legible  inscribed  matter, 
can  (accidents  apart)  do  that,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  Rome 
has  lately  yielded  anything  epoch-making  in  the  way  of  inscrip- 
tions, though  that  which  contains  the  contemporary  mention  of 
Horace  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Lanciani,  however,  thinks 
differently  : — 

"Since  the  discovery  of  the  Hcroon  Romuli  in  the  Comitium,  and  of 
the  archaic  stele — whatever  the  meaning  of  its  legend  may  be — the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  cannot  longer  be  written  in  the  distrustful 
spirit  of  the  hypercritical  school.  The  future  rests  with  our  conserva- 
tive party,  of  vvhi..h  I  was  a  convinced  member  even  at  a  time  when  it 
required  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  be  recognised  as  such,  and  to 
meet  the  accusation  of  credulity,  when  a  lecturer  could  not  name  the 
founder  of  the  city  as  a  man  who  had  actually  existed,  without  blushing 
before  his  audience."      (P.  30.) 

But  to  find  the  shrine  of  Romulus,  if  it  is  found,  does  not 
prove  that  Romulus  ever  existed.  It  only  proves  what  we  knew 
before — that  his  existence  was  believed  in. 

The  Forum  has  been  singularly  altered  in  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  sunken  space  of  excavations  has  been 
extended  laterally  under  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  and  over  part  of 
the  site  of  the  Basilica  A'lmilia,  and  is  still  extending  about  the 
Arch  of  Titus  ;   but  the  spade  has  also  gone  further  down,  and 
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has  shown  how  delusive  was  the  comparatively  simple  appearance 
which  the  Forum  presented  only  yesterday. 

"  The  reason  why  the  [latest]  exploration  has  proved  so  successful  must 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  former  excavations — those  included  in  which 
I  have  had  a  personal  share  since  1871 — have  seldom  reached  the 
deepest  levels.  As  soon  as  a  paving-stone  or  a  brick  or  marble  floor  was 
found,  whether  imperial,  or  Byzantine,  or  mediaeval,  it  did  not  matter,  we 
were  made  to  slop,  without  trying  to  ascertain  whether  older  and  more 
important  relics  were  concealed  in  the  lower  strata."     (P.  I.) 

^  his  rule  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  results  are  striking.  All 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  arrangement  is  gone.  The  larger 
monuments  now  stand  up  from  a  chaos  of  minor  work.  The 
most  ignorant  visitor  can  no  longer  suppose  that  he  is  looking  at 
"The  Forum"  of  any  one  period.  There  is  now  exposed  a 
bewildering  network  of  walls,  paved  floors,  fallen  columns,  ritual 
pits,  tanks,  and  drains,  one  above  another,  and  dating  from  very 
different  periods  ;  while,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  see  a  fresh 
section  of  the  earth  cut  through,  we  observe  plainly  in  it  the 
marks  of  many  different  road  levels,  like  the  strata  in  a  new 
railway  cutting.  The  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 
new  objects  thus  disclosed  are  the  well-head  and  tank  of  Juturna, 
with  their  marbles  still  in  good  condition.  The  Commendatore 
Boni,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  recent  excavations  in  this  critical 
spot,  published  an  account  of  his  method  in  the  O^neteenth 
Century  for  April,  1900. 

Of  course  this  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  heart  ot 
Rome  has  been  purchased  by  some  losses.  The  black  marble 
pavement  mentioned  above  is  undisturbed,  held  up  by  girders; 
but  the  "  magnificent  road  "  of  Maxentius  up  the  Velia  had  to  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  trace  the  Sacred  Way  beneath  it.  The  road 
is  not  the  only  thing  which  has  perished  in  this  investigation. 
"  The  alleged  miraculous  stones  with  the  impression  of  the  knees 
of  St.  Peter"  (made  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Simon  Magus) 
are  now  found  to  have  come  from  a  pavement  laid  down  225 
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years  after  St.  Peter's  date.     But  we  all  know  that  legends  die 

hard. 

Mr.  Lanciani  has  a  curious  way  of  exaggerating  his  description 
of  some  of  the  buried  things  he  has  seen,  of  throwing  his  account 
of  them  into  the  present,  as  if  they  still  existed  in  their  pristine 
splendour,  which  sometimes  makes  one  rub  one's  eyes.  Thus  he 
says  : — 

"  I  have  myself  seen  a  gallery  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  the 
pavement  of  which  was  inlaid  with  the  rarest  and  costliest  specimens  of 
alabastrine-agate,  while  the  ceiling  was  supported  by  twenty-four  fluted 
columns  of  giallo  antico  resting  on  gilt  bases;  I  have  seen  another  apart- 
ment paved  with  large  slabs  of  occhio  di  pavone,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  crusts  of  black  slate  covered  with  graceful  arabesques  in 
gold  leaf.      I  have  seen  a  third  hall," — 

and  so  forth  (p.  220).  With  equal  justice  we  might  boast  "I 
have  myself  seen  a  lofty  volcano  in  the  British  Isles  !  " 

But  it  is  not  only  among  objects  of  pagan  origin  that  there  is 
much  more  to  see  to-day  than  formerly.  Careful  examination  of 
the  floors  and  even  the  foundations  of  the  older  churches  has 
brought  to  light  many  buried  objects  of  Christian  art.  The  church 
of  S.  Maria-in-Cosmedin  has  undergone  a  careful  and  sympathetic 
restoration,  in  which  a  great  part  of  its  chancel-screen  has  been 
recovered  from  the  floor.  In  some  cases,  as  at  S.  Clemente,  the 
existing  church  was  built  over  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  one,  which 
has  now  been  cleared  out  and  made  accessible.  In  others,  houses 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  eponymous  saints  have  been  found 
below  the  present  church.  The  house  under  S.  Pudenziana  has 
been  known  for  some  time  :  that  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  was 
found  later  (1887);  and  that  of  S.  Cecilia,  though  explored,  is  not 
yet  open  to  the  public  (Feb.,  1902).  The  church  of  S.  Saba  on 
the  Aventine  has  had  its  floor  taken  up  thi?  winter  ;  and  in  the 
space  beneath  (unusually  low)  we  saw  rows  of  rather  plain  sarco- 
phagi, and  the  apse  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  church,  on  the  plaster 
of  which  appeared  the  feet  and  legs  of  saints  or  martyrs  done  in 
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well-preserved  paint.  Mr.  Lanciani  is  indignant  that  more  work 
is  not  undertaken  in  this  direction,  and  in  particular  that  the 
remains  of  the  house  of  St.  Gregory  and  the  monastic  establish- 
ment from  which  his  monks  started  to  Christianize  England  are 
not  cleared  of  soil. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  Popes  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  so  generous  in  the  matter  of  the  discovery  and 
safe-keeping  of  classic  remains,  should  have  shown  such  marked  indiffer- 
ence about  church  antiquities."     (P.  292). 

Incidentally,  the  recent  explorations  have  shewn  where  some  at 
least  of  the  old  marbles  went  to.  That  ancient  columns  are  per- 
forming their  function  to-day  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  Christian 
churches  is  well  known.  That  the  richest-hued  marbles  have  been 
sliced  up  into  opus  <iAlexandrinum  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  have 
visited  the  church  of  the  Quattro  Coronati  or  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
But  that  statues,  and  good  ones,  were  burnt  for  lime  was  a  practice 
we  imputed  more  readily  to  Turks  than  to  Italians,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  buried  kilns  of  mediaeval  lime-burners  revealed  the  truth. 

"  The  Regia  was  occupied  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages  by 
a  double  colony  of  marble-cutters  and  lime-burners,  both  ot  which  com- 
panies left  traces  of  their  sinister  work.  Panvinio  saw  a  limekiln  of 
considerable  size,  with  a  layer  of  half-charred  marble  blocks  at  the 
bottom,  while  others  had  been  spared  from  the  fire  to  be  sawn  in  slabs." 
(P-  73). 

With  all  the  changes  to  which  these  discoveries  point,  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  is  still  left  of  old  Rome  and  how  full  it 
makes  the  life  of  those  visitors  who  try  to  do  it  justice.  As  we 
look  around  us  we  still  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  century 
upon  century  of  history  The  city  walls  yet  tell  us  of  warriors 
and  builders  even  older  than  the  walls  themselves ;  tor  the  stones 
of  earlier  edifices  were  seized  in  panic  and  hurried  into  new 
positions,  just  as  happened  at  Athens  in  Themistocles'  day.  Kings 
and  consuls,  emperors,  popes,  and  kings  again,  are  conjured  up 
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before  the  eyes  of  all  who  will  take  the  wonderful  walk  round 
Rome  outside  the  walls.  Inscriptions  still  stand,  built  into  palaces 
or  hovels,  and  tell  us  how  the  Emperor  Claudius  subdued  Britain 
"  without  loss,"  or  how  "  such-a-one,  the  freedman  of  such-an- 
other,  put  up  this  stone  to  the  Manes  of  his  well-deserving  patron." 
A  nameless  bust,  of  the  Alexander  type,  still  hangs  in  its  place, 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  and  set  in  a  stucco  mount  with  the 
arms  of  a  noble  family  of  papal  Rome.  The  curious  graffito  of 
an  angel,  standing  by  a  Latin  inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  com- 
memorates the  repulse  of  some  forgotten  foe.  The  water-carrier 
beside  the  Corso  still  pours  out  a  stream  from  his  stone  barrel. 
Pasquino  peers  keenly  from  his  pedestal, — perhaps  in  search  ot  the 
Pasquino-legends,  which  Mr.  Lanciani  demolishes.  Mr.  Lanciani 
calls  the  illustration  on  p.  257,  "Vanished  Rome:  A  Street-Scene 
in  the  old  Ghetto;"  but  it  is  singularly  like  scenes  to-day  in  a 
hundred  streets  of  the  older  town.  Then  there  is  the  Church 
where  heads  of  the  old  gods  look  down  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
new  :  and  history  faces  us  again  on  the  deserted  Aventine,  where 
all  the  building-plans  lure  no  one  to  live,  or  in  the  sudden  solitude 
behind  the  Lateran,  as  we  think  of  the  great  fire  which  wasted 
those  districts  when  Robert  Guiscard  broke  into  Rome. 

Of  early  Christian  objects  there  are  but  few  in  the  streets;  even 
the  sarcophagi  which  catch  the  eye  at  the  back  of  every  second 
courtyard  are  chiefly  pagan.  There  are  a  hundred  Boar-Hunts  for 
one  Good  Shepherd.  Nor  do  the  streets  often  show  bits  of 
mediaeval  work  :  Gothic  fragments,  such  as  charm  us  in  the  towns 
of  North  Italy,  are  practically  unknown  here.  But  this  is  no 
matter  of  recent  change  ;  it  was  always  so,  for  historical  reasons ; 
while  those  kinds  of  work  which  did  belong  to  Rome  she  still 
shows  lavishly. 

But,  above  all,  for  those  visitors  who  can  walk,  there  are  land- 
scapes still  left,  and  the  vegetation  which  goes  so  intimately  with 
the  landscapes.  The  building  of  suburbs  has  destroyed  many  a 
charming  view  inwards  to  Rome,  and  one  must  now  walk  or  drive 
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further  afield  if  we  would  look  outward  over  the  Campagna  or  on  to 
the  hills.    The  Monte  Cavo  still  meets  the  eye  at  the  end  of  many 
a  sad  new  street  on  the  Esquiline,  but  it  is  all  that  is  left  visible  of 
the  view  on  which  Horace  and  Maecenas  gazed  from  that  elevation. 
Old  groves  of  ilex  have  been  hacked  away,  in  the  city  and  out  of 
it,  to  get  room  for  building  or  to  make  a  little  money  ;   but  many 
yet  remain.     The  jungle  of  the  Villa  Medici  is  as  dense  as  ever. 
The  varied  greenery   of  the   Passeggiata  Margherita  spreads  far 
along  its  hillside.     "  Over  ten  thousand  trees   are  planted  every 
year  in  Rome  and  the  suburbs."     Even  the  Forum  is  being  decked 
with  roses  and   iris.      Many    new   thoroughfares  have   been  well 
planted ;  and,  though  there  is  nothing  for  Rome  like  the  ilex,  yet 
we  may  still  be  fairly  pleased  with  the  successful  palms,  and  with 
the  long  rows  of  black-berried  Japanese  privets,  evergreen,  and 
lending  themselves  kindly  to   the  shears  of  the  street-gardener. 
If  maidenhair-fern  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be  about  the 
streets,  where  too  many  old  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  yet  every 
damp  vault  is  full  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  myriad  blossoms 
of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  have  all  been  rooted 
up.     No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  clear  those  buildings  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  if  the  stones  were  to  hold  together ;   but  the  bare  stone- 
work or  brick  now  looks  but  miserable  to  eyes  that  can  recollect 
the    elevations    clothed    with    acanthus    or    cytisus    and    grape- 
hyacinth.     The  ordinary  weed-vegetation  however  does  much  to 
keep  Rome  green  and  to  relieve  the  mournfulness  ot  her  naked 
ruins.     Her  squares  (even  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro)  become  extra- 
ordinarily grass-grown  in  the  winter  ;  and  every  ledge  of  church- 
wall  or   house-roof  is  bright,  even    in  January,  with  the  yellow 
blossoms  of  some  kind  of  sonchus.     The  green  coat  of  the  Camp- 
agna spreads  up  to  the   foot  of  the  aqueducts.      The  wild  fig 
has  started  a  campaign  of  destruction   on  the  city-walls ;  other 
parts  of  the  walls  are  bright  with  mauve  anemones  or  sweet  with 
the  nearly  invisible  blossoms  of  the  scented  buckthorn. 

In  the  matter  of  the  flora,  too,  about  Rome,  and  indeed  in  Italy 
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generally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  have  been  enormous 
changes,  due  to  no  government,  and  changes  not  of  destruction 
but  of  addition.  Look  back  to  Imperial  Rome,  look  back  far 
even  in  Papal  Rome,  and  you  will  find  the  vegetation  much  more 
restricted  than  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Lanciani's  illustrations  of  the 
Passeggiata  Del  Gianicolo  and  of  A  IVayside  Shrine  show  us  the 
Aloe  and  the  Prickly  Pear  quite  at  home  ;  but  yet  they  are  only 
introduced  plants  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  What  would  a  Sicilian 
landscape  look  like  now  without  its  cactus,  or  Sorrento  without 
its  orange  groves.'  (St.  Dominic's  tree  at  Rome  is  an  orange,  not 
a  lemon,  as  Mr.  Lanciani  says.)  The  silkworm-crop  has  popu- 
larised the  mulberry-tree.  Tobacco,  rice,  potatos,  and  maize,  all 
new-comers  in  Italy,  have  modified  her  landscapes  as  well  as  fed 
her  population  ;  and  the  character  of  Roman  views  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  Maremme)  is  slightly  altered  by  the  Eucalyptus-trees  which 
stand  by  the  Tiber  (where  the  river  is  not  embanked),  which  have 
penetrated  into  the  most  retired  convent-gardens,  and  whose 
strange  pale  flowers  are  now  sold  with  other  early  blossoms  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  Eucalyptus-trees  have,  we  believe,  done  much  to  combat 
malaria  and  to  redeem  from  solitude  many  spots  in  and  about  old 
Rome.  But  what  is  the  character  of  the  new  Rome,  the  new 
quarters  and  suburbs.?  Well,  they  are  mostly  monotonous,  ugly, 
and  unfinished.  But  the  houses  are  weather-tight  and  fairly 
spacious,  and  the  health  of  the  city  has  wonderfully  improved. 
The  building  craze,  on  which  M.  Zola  laid  such  stress,  seems  to 
be  over,  and  the  too-numerous  houses  are  being  absorbed.  There 
are  still  carcases  of  houses,  abandoned  before  they  are  finished, 
especially  in  the  Prati  di  Castello,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  five 
years  ago.  Floods  in  the  old  sense  are  now  unlikely.  The  Tiber 
embankments  may  conceivably  break  down  again,  as  they  did  m 
December,  1 900;  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  flood  will  fairly 
top  them.  This  year  I  have  seen  the  lower  part  of  the  Forum  a 
lake,  and  the  Pantheon  reflected  upside  down,  with  exquisite  clear- 
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ness,  In  a  motionless  surface  of  water ;  but  these  inundations  are 
due  less  to  flood  from  the  river  than  to  hill-water  which  cannot 
escape  when  the  river  is  high.  The  modern  Roman  may  look 
with  composure  at  the  register  of  old  flood-marks  on  the  wall  ot 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria-sopra-Minerva.  Rome,  however,  still 
remains  a  very  damp  place.  Particular  bits  of  roadway  and  pave- 
ment keep  moist  for  months  together ;  and  I  know  no  town 
where  moss  grows  so  green  on  every  north  wall  and  in  every  sun- 
less court-yard. 

Mr.  Lanciani's  summary  in  these  matters  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  the  party  which  has  taken  up  the  habit  ot  con- 
demning whatever  has  been  done  in  Rome  since  1870;  far  from  it.  I 
believe,  and  I  am  proud  to  assert,  that  the  little  we  have  lost  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  we  have  gained  in  health,  in  cleanliness,  in 
comfort,  in  purposes  of  life,  in  self-respect."     (P.  121.) 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  modern  Italian  still  keeps  the 
eye  for  a  street  efi^ect  which  belonged  to  his  fore-runners.  When 
he  builds,  he  must  have  no  isolated  mass,  but  an  architectural 
composition.  For  many  generations  he  has  been  experimenting 
in  styles,  sometimes  with  lamentable  results  (it  would  be  invidious 
to  name  examples),  and  he  is  still  experimenting  :  he  wants  always 
something  that  will  tell.  A  vista,  a  prospect,  is  the  delight  of  his 
eyes.  Just  as  the  Papal  designer  so  arranged  the  line  of  the  Via 
Sistina  that  at  one  end  the  great  obelisk  closes  the  view  and  at  the 
other  the  eye  rests  on  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (while  the  possible 
stiffness  of  the  latter  view  is  remedied  by  catching  the  campanile 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  vision),  so  the  modern  designer 
will  shortly  give  us  a  developed  Corso  ending,  here  with  its  obelisk, 
there  with  the  towering  monument  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Even  in 
little  matters,  this  art  of  setting  off  sights  to  the  best  advantage 
is  traceable.  The  Antinous  which  was  found  in  a  mediasval 
mason's  yard  off  the  Via  Nazionale  is  framed  by  the  archways  of 
the  Banca  d'ltaha;  and  the  great  head  of  Hera  (long  invisible 
among  the  other  secluded  treasures  of  the  Ludavisi  collection)  is 
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now  not  only  well  mounted,  but  also  excellently  seen  through  a 
succession  of  rooms  in  the  National  Museum. 

There  is  one  other  very  pleasant  thing,  of  a  different  sort,  to 
be  noticed  in  the  new  city.  The  capital,  like  the  kingdom,  of 
Italy  has  become  the  possession  of  all  Italians  by  the  efforts  of 
many  men  and  many  cities.  None  of  them  are  forgotten  by  the 
modern  Romans.  Pass  through  one  new  quarter,  and  you  will 
find  all  the  great  town  of  Italy  and  Sicily  giving  their  names  to 
the  side  streets  which  feed  the  traffic  of  the  bustling  Via  Nazionale. 
Take  a  wider  walk,  and  you  will  find  everywhere  streets  com- 
memorative of  Italy's  great  men,  and  specially  of  all  the  heroes  of 
the  liisorgimento.  Not  everyone  who  worked  or  fought  for  that 
end  thought  exactly  alike ;  but  they  all  worked  for  Italy,  and  the 
names  of  all  live  alike  in  Roman  thoroughfares.  Ingratitude  is 
no  part  of  Italian  nature.  At  one  end  of  Rome  hang  wreaths  in 
memory  of  men  of  the  victorious  army  which  crowned  the  edifice 
of  Italian  freedom  by  entering  Rome  on  September  20,  1870;  at 
the  other,  wreaths  in  memory  of  those  who  vainly  manned  the 
walls  with  Garibaldi  against  the  French  in  1849.  It  is  a  pity  that 
gratitude  misplaced  has  been  allowed  to  vulgarise  the  Corso  by 
changing  its  name  into  Corso  Umberto. 

Looking  back  on  Rome  as  it  stands  early  in  1902,  we  feel  that 
though  much  has  been  lost,  far  more  remains,  and  that  Hope,  or 
rather  many  hopes,  are  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  city 
is  still  the  greatest  visible  centre  of  all  history.  It  is  still  the 
greatest  school  for  the  cultivation  of  taste.  It  teaches  by  examples 
of  nearly  every  kind,  treated  in  nearly  every  possible  way.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  it  teaches  by  shocking  warnings, — by  "  ghastly 
restorations,"  as  Mr.  Lanciani  calls  them,  or  "  the  heinous  taste 
which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century."  But  it  is  also  the 
focus  of  the  life  of  a  young  nation  ;  its  population  (still  below  that 
of  Naples)  has  more  than  doubled  since  1870;  and  no  one  who 
has  lived  among  its  orderly  and  busy  people  can  doubt  that  it  has 
a  great  future  as  well  as  a  great  past.      But,  to  reach  that  future, 
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no  exertions  must  be  relaxed  by  those  who  have  charge  of  its 
welfare.  The  public  health  still  needs  watching ;  education  must 
be  pushed  on  ;  the  attraction  of  working  men  to  the  city  must  be 
moderated ;  and  the  filthy  habits  due  to  ages  of  non-government 
and  mis-government  must  be  combated  without  truce  or  quarter. 
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POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

By  T.  C.  Gotch. 

HFIN  in  a  moment  of  ardour  I  undertook  to  address 
you  on  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  from  a  Painter's 
Point  of  View,"  I  fondly  imagined  my  task  was  an 
easy  one ;  when,  however,  I  came  to  closer  grips 
with  my  subject  the  difficulties  began.  I  was  con- 
fr<;nted  by  these  questions  :  What  can  I  say  which  all  who  are 
readers  of  Stevenson  cannot  very  well  say  for  themselves  ?  What 
criticisms  can  I  offer  which  are  not  superfluous  in  view  of  those 
already  passed  by  the  highest  literary  authorities.?  I  was  reminded 
of  a  certain  proverb  which  contrasts  the  behaviour  of  fools  and 
angels  and  for  a  long  time  my  vessel  hung  in  the  wind ;  but 
having  pledged  myself  to  your  Honorary  Secretary,  and  believing, 
in  my  bones,  that  a  painter  might  say  something  usetul  on  the 
subject,  I  took  heart  of  grace. 

One  art  sheds  light  on  another.  If,  thought  I,  I  can  show 
how  the  work  of  a  great  writer  can  fascinate  one  who  works  in 
another  medium,  how  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  can  illuminate 
an  asteroid,  I  shall  not  perhaps  have  spent  your  time  in  vain.  At 
least,  I  can  show  you  what  scarce  any  writer  can,  a  painter's  view 
of  Stevenson  ;  and  I  can  certainly  show  you  what  no  one  else  can, 
my  own  view — which  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  take  for  what  it  is 
worth.      With  these  prefatory  remarks  I  pass  to  my  subject. 

It  has  been  aptlv  observed  of  Edmund  Spenser  that  he  is  the 
painter's  poet.  The  story  of  the  Faerie  (Xueen  unfolds  itself  with 
such  leisure,  the  characters,  if  such  they  may  he  called,  move 
with  so  fine  a  grace  and  blend  so  happily  with  their  atmosphere, 
that  a  painter  may  well  be  enchanted.  Here  are  pictures  on  every 
page,  and   to  give  them   point,   nothing  takes  place  outside  the 

•   A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  19th  February,  1902. 
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limits  of  the  canvas,  no  drama  goes  on  behind  the  scenes :  the 
appeal  is  to  the  eye  in  a  series  of  paintable  phases.  There  may- 
be an  allegory  at  the  back  of  the  poem  ;  I  believe  there  is :  but 
the  painter  scarcely  heeds  it,  he  accepts  it  without  attention,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  pageant  of  the  story, — and  forgets  it.  Shakespeare 
fulfils  scarce  any  of  these  conditions :  the  pictures  he  presents  to 
the  mind's  eye  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  total  of  his  work ; 
the  unfolding  of  character,  the  movement  of  the  story,  the 
development  of  the  drama — these  together  far  outweigh  the 
pictorial  element.  His  personages  do  not,  as  Spenser's,  flit  like 
sprites  across  the  scene,  graceful  phantasies,  figments  of  the 
imagination  :  no,  they  are  human  beings  in  the  act  of  making 
history ;  momentous  questions  hang  in  the  issue.  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  walk  the  stage  in  turn,  and  Destiny  attends  on  both. 

Yet  if  Spenser  appeals  to  the  painter  who  tells  his  little  story 
on  a  flat  surface  within  the  limit  of  its  frame,  Shakespeare's  appeal 
is  not  only  to  the  painter,  but  to  all  who  follow  the  Arts,  whether 
they  be  poets,  painters,  musicians,  or  what  not :  to  all  those,  in 
short,  who  have  to  study  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and 
the  nice  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Stevenson,  too,  both  invites  and  rewards  the  study  of  the  painter. 

In  all  art  it  is  not  only  what  is  said,  but  the  way  it  is  put  which 
counts,  and  in  many  cases  the  way  the  thing  is  put  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  thing  said.  At  all  events,  the  manner  in  which 
an  idea  is  presented,  therein  lies  the  art :  and  often  when  we 
imagine  we  are  admiring  the  idea,  our  pleasure  is  really  due  to  the 
beauty  and  force  with  which  it  has  been  thrust  home  to  our 
minds.  Paraphrase  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare's,  or  put  into  words 
what  you  conceive  to  be  the  idea  at  the  back  of  one  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures  and  the  essential  beauty  is  gone.  Rembrandt's  picture 
appeals  to  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  as  he  painted  it;  Shake- 
speare's sonnet  appeals  to  the  mind,  through  the  ear,  as  he  wrote  it ; 
and  if  one  attempts  to  put  it  otherwise  one  may  by  chance  get 
another    work   of  art,   but   one    has   lost  both    Rembrandt    and 
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Shakespeare.  The  essence  of  a  great  artist  is  that  he  not  only  sees 
himself,  but  can  make  us  see  too  ;  he  must  feel,  and  yet  be  able 
to  make  us  feel ;  he  understands,  and  also  knows  how  to  make  us 
understand.  The  understanding  and  the  power  to  make  us 
understand — the  soul  and  the  body — one  is  essential  to  the  other  ; 
but  the  art  really  lies  in  the  latter  half,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  beauty,  force  and  terseness  with  which  the  idea  is  embodied 
so  is  it  impressed  upon  our  minds.  This  is  technique  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word — the  means  of  expression — and  it  is 
always  the  mark  of  the  accomplished  artist.  This  gift,  perfected 
by  gay  and  unremitting  toil,  Stevenson  had  in  a  high  degree. 
Scattered  through  his  books  and  letters  are  many  pithy  sayings 
on  the  subject.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  recently  published 
letter  :  "  In  your  art  bow  your  head  over  technique.  Think  of 
technique  when  you  rise  and  when  you  go  to  bed.  Forget  pur- 
poses in  the  meanwhile  ;  get  to  love  technical  processes,  to  glory 
in  technical  successes  ;  get  to  see  the  world  entirely  through 
technical  spectacles,  to  see  it  entirely  in  terms  of  what  you  can. 
Then  when  you  have  anything  to  say,  the  language  will  be  apt 
and  copious." 

Again  in  a  Note  on  Realism  : — "Style  is  the  invariable  mark  of 
any  master  ;  and  for  the  student  who  does  not  aspire  so  high  as  to 
be  numbered  with  the  giants,  it  is  still  the  one  quality  in  which  he 
may  improve  himself  at  will.  Passion,  wisdom,  creative  force,  the 
power  of  mystery  or  colour,  are  allotted  at  the  hour  of  birth,  and 
can  be  neither  learned  nor  simulated." 

Again  from  the  same  essay  : — "A  work  of  art  is  first  cloudily 
conceived  in  the  mind  ;  during  the  period  of  gestation  it  stands 
more  clearlv  forward  from  these  swaddling  mists,  puts  on  expres- 
sive lineaments,  and  becomes  at  length  that  most  faultless,  but 
also,  alas!  that  incommunicable  product  of  the  human  mind,  a 
perfected  design.  On  the  approach  to  execution  all  is  changed. 
The  artist  must  now  step  down,  don  his  working  clothes,  and  be- 
come the  artisan.     He  now  resolutely  commits  his  airy  conception, 
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his  delicate  Ariel,  to  the  touch  of  matter ;  he  must  decide,  almost 
in  a  breath,  the  scale,  the  style,  the  spirit,  and  the  particularity  of 
execution  of  his  whole  design." 

Again  from  the  same  : — "  Marble,  paint,  and  language,  the 
pen,  the  needle,  and  the  brush,  all  have  their  grossnesses,  their 
ineffable  impotences,  their  hours,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  ot 
insubordination.  It  is  the  work  and  it  is  a  great  part  of  the 
delight  of  any  artist  to  contend  with  these  unruly  tools,  and  now 
by  brute  energy,  now  by  witty  expedient,  to  drive  and  coax  them 
to  effect  his  will." 

These  quotations  suggest  a  quality  in  the  artist  with  which  he 
is  rarely  credited — he  must  have  a  practical  mind.  It  is,  as  we 
see  at  once  on  taking  thought,  an  obvious  truth.  Genius  to  be 
effective  must  fully  understand  the  conditions  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  expresses  itself;  it  must  know  and  use  a  thousand  devices, 
which  disappear  in  the  finished  work,  and  are  therefore  never 
suspected,  and  with  this  in  mind  we  can  see  the  germ  of  truth 
which  lies  in  that  melancholy  and  inadequate  definition  of  genius, 
"  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,"  A  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  indeed  !  Yes ;  but  they  must  be  the  right  pains.  The 
capacity  to  organise  the  means  of  expression,  "  and  now  by  brute 
energy,  now  by  witty  expedient,  to  drive  and  coax  them  to  his 
will,"  that  is  the  endowment  which  genius  must  have  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  ineffective  genius — alas,  we  know  him  well — we  can 
most  of  us  count  him  among  our  acquaintance ;  he  is  often,  it 
may  be,  the  cause  of  good  work  in  others,  but  he  remains  himself 
an  inarticulate  wonder !  He  is  a  dreamer  of  the  school  of  Bottom, 
the  weaver.  "  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,"  says  he,  "  the 
ear  of  man  hath  not  seen  ;  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his 
tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was." 
He  has  his  dream,  mark  you,  for  his  own  private  enjoyment,  but 
it  has  no  meaning  for  you  or  me. 

I'his  gift  of  practical  imagination  the  artist  shares  even  with  the 
business  man,  and  as  no  mind  which  turns  itself  to  the  arts  can 
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go  far  without  it,  so,  I  doubt  not,  no  man  of  affairs  can  go  far 
without  the  gift  of  imagination.  Lord  Rosebery  has  recently- 
suggested  that  a  Government  for  once  should  be  composed  of 
business  men.  I  venture  humbly  to  propose  that  an  accomplished 
artist  should  be  included  amongst  them — if  he  can  be  got.  But, 
to  quote  from  my  author  when  he  describes  Death  knocking  at 
the  door,  like  the  Commander's  statue,  "We  have  something 
else  in  hand,  thank  God,  and  let  him  knock." 

One  more  passage,  while  still  on  the  subject  of  technique,  from 
the  delightful  essay  on  Fontainebleau.  After  describing  the 
artistic  colony  at  Barbizon,  he  continues  : — "  Our  society,  thus 
purged  and  guarded,  was  full  of  high  spirits,  of  laughter,  and  of 
the  initiative  ot  youth.  The  few  elder  men  who  joined  us  were 
still  young  at  heart,  and  took  the  key  from  their  companions. 
We  returned  from  long  stations  in  the  fortifying  air,  our  blood 
renewed  by  the  sunshine,  our  spirits  refreshed  by  the  silence  of 
the  forest ;  the  Babel  of  loud  voices  sounded  good ;  we  fell  to  eat 
and  play  like  the  natural  man ;  and  in  the  high  inn  chamber, 
panelled  with  indifferent  pictures  and  lit  bv  candles  guttering  in 
the  night  air,  the  talk  and  laughter  sounded  far  into  the  night. 
It  was  a  good  place  and  a  good  life  for  any  naturally-minded 
youth  ;  better  yet  for  the  student  of  painting,  and  perhaps  best  of 
»11  for  the  student  of  letters.  He,  too,  was  saturated  in  this 
atmosphere  of  style  ;  he  was  shut  out  from  the  disturbing  currents 
of  the  world,  he  might  forget  that  there  existed  other  and  more 
pressing  interests  than  that  of  art.  But,  in  such  a  place,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  write;  he  could  not  drug  his  conscience,  like 
the  painter,  by  the  production  of  listless  studies;  he  saw  himself 
idle  among  many  who  were  apparently,  and  some  who  were  really, 
employed  ;  and  what  with  the  impulse  of  increasing  health  and  the 
continual  provocation  of  romantic  scenes,  he  became  tormented 
with  the  desire  to  work.  He  enjoyed  a  strenuous  idleness  full  of 
visions,  hearty  meals,  long,  sweltering  walks,  mirth  among  com- 
panions; and,  still  floating  like  music  through  his  brain,  foresights 
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of  great  works  that  Shakespeare  might  be  proud  to  have  con- 
ceived, headless  epics,  glorious  torsos  of  dramas,  and  words  that 
were  alive  with  import.  So  in  youth,  like  Moses  from  the  moun- 
tain, we  have  sights  of  that  House  Beautiful  of  art  which  we  shall 
never  enter.  They  are  dreams  and  unsubstantial ;  visions  of  style 
that  repose  upon  no  base  of  human  meaning  ;  the  last  heart-throbs 
of  that  excited  amateur  who  has  to  die  in  all  of  us  before  the 
artist  can  be  born.  But  they  come  to  us  in  such  a  rainbow  of 
glory  that  all  subsequent  achievement  appears  dull  and  earthly  in 
comparison.  We  were  all  artists ;  almost  all  in  the  age  of  illu- 
sion, cultivating  an  imaginary  genius,  and  walking  to  the  strains 
of  some  deceiving  Ariel ;  small  wonder,  indeed,  if  we  were 
happy !  But  art,  of  whatever  nature,  is  a  kind  mistress ;  and 
though  these  dreams  of  youth  fall  by  their  own  baselessness, 
others  succeed,  graver  and  more  substantial ;  the  symptoms 
change,  the  amiable  malady  endures  ;  and  still,  at  an  equal  distance, 
the  House  Beautiful  shines  upon  its  hill-top." 

This  last  passage  I  have  quoted  takes  us  out  of  the  tool-house 
into  the  broad  acres  of  Stevenson's  domain.  We  can  now  give 
an  eye  to  the  general  scope  of  his  life's  work.  It  consists  briefly 
of  his  essays  and  travels ;  his  stories,  his  poems,  his  letters,  and 
last  but  not  least  his  life,  which  may  itself  be  compared  to  a  work 
of  art  of  singular  originality  and  charm  that  by  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  has  come  alive. 

The  essays  and  travels  fall  naturally  into  the  same  class,  for  the 
one  set  of  books  partakes  largely  of  the  qualities  of  the  other : 
the  essays  deal  much  in  travel  and  the  open  air,  and  the  books  ot 
travel — at  least  the  three  early  ones — are  full  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  essays.  Of  these  latter,  I  think  the  first  quality 
that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  lucidity.  How  often  does  one  feel 
with  a  pleased  surprise  one's  own  thoughts  anticipated  :  they  are 
not  indeed  one's  own  thoughts,  they  have  been  quietly  insinuated 
by  the  writer.  This  quaUty  in  the  essays  has  a  parallel  in  Steven- 
son's brilliant  conversational  power,  of  which  Mr.  Henley  says: 
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"  He  radiates  talk,  as  the  sun  does  light  and  heat ;  and  after  an 
evening — or  a  week — with  him,  you  come  forth  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  your  own  capacity  which  somehow  proves  superior 
even  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  your  brilliance  was  but  a 
reflection  of  his  own,  and  that  all  the  while  you  were  only  playing 
the  part  of  Rubinstein's  piano  or  Sarasate's  violin." 

There  is  scarce  any  quality  in  literature  so  delicately  flattering 
to  the  reader  (notwithstanding  a  remark  of  Stevenson's  on  the 
subject  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  shor«"ly  quote)  as  this,  that  he 
shall  find  himself  (or  so  it  seems)  face  to  face  with  his  own 
thoughts,  put  into  beautiful  and  striking  language.  In  an  essay  on 
IValt  Whitman  Stevenson  touches  on  this  very  point,  and  I  quote 
from  it  because  it  gives  a  clue  of  great  value  : — 

"  Now,  how  is  the  poet  to  convince  like  nature,  and  not  like 
books.?  Is  there  no  actual  piece  of  nature  that  he  can  show  the 
man  to  his  face,  as  he  might  show  him  a  tree  it  they  were  walking 
together.^  Yes,  there  is  one:  the  man's  own  thoughts.  In  fact, 
if  the  poet  is  to  speak  efficaciously,  he  must  say  what  is  already  in 
his  hearer's  mind.  .  .  .  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  flashing  before 
a  man's  eyes  the  weapons  of  dialectic;  it  is  not  by  induction,  de- 
duction, or  construction  ;  it  is  not  by  forcing  him  on  from  one 
stage  of  reasoning  to  another,  that  the  man  will  be  efl^ectually  re- 
newed. He  cannot  be  made  to  believe  anything;  but  he  can  be 
made  to  see  that  he  has  always  believed  it.  And  this  is  the  prac- 
tical canon.  It  is  when  the  reader  cries,  'Oh,  I  know!'  and  is, 
perhaps,  half  irritated  to  see  how  nearly  the  author  has  forestalled 
his  own  thoughts,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  what  is  called  in 
theology  a  Saving  Faith." 

Here,  in  Stevenson's  own  words,  is  the  Secret  of  the  Kssays  in 
a  nut-shell.  How  simple!  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart! 
This  knowledge,  coupled  with  a  mastery  of  the  means  of  expres- 
sion— these  two  things  together  furnish  us  with  a  brief  and  clear 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  genius  in  the  Arts.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  that  genius  is  able  to  play 
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upon  us  as  on  an  instrument,  and  to  quote  with  a  wider  meaning 
Mr.  Henley's  phrase,  "We  find  ourselves  acting  the  part  of 
Rubinstein's  piano  or  Sarasate's  violin."  This  power  over  the 
imagination  of  others  is  exercised  by  two  classes  of  mind,  which, 
strange  to  sav,  are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles  :  by  the  supreme 
masters  of  the  arts  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other  by  the  very 
common.  Their  enterprises  differ  vastly  in  character,  for  the  one 
drives  a  team  of  thoroughbreds,  and  must  drive  them  with  great 
skill  in  order  to  excite  our  admiration ;  while  the  other  rides 
round  the  ring  on  a  spotted  pony  to  a  roar  of  applause ;  but  the 
success  of  both  is  due  to  something  in  our  natures  which  the  per- 
formers know  and  understand.  To  drop  a  clumsy  metaphor,  the 
supreme  work  of  art  comes  home  to  the  minds  of  men,  slowlv 
perhaps,  but  finallv  with  an  irresistible  force ;  the  music-hall  song 
runs  through  the  land  like  wildfire  and  is  forgotten,  both  in  virtue 
of  a  quality  in  common,  namely,  that  the  authors  understand  the 
human  heart. 

The  middling  artists,  who  form  so  large  a  class,  being  denied 
the  power  of  the  masters,  yet  shunning  the  cheap  successes  of  the 
common,  find  themselves  playing  to  a  beggarly  array  ot  benches 
bare;  or  if  they  have  an  audience  it  is,  if  fit,  yet  few.  Amongst 
these  middling  artists  you  will  find  some  with  a  most  accomplished 
technique,  yet,  because  they  do  not  know  what  men  desire  to  see 
or  hear,  they  are  denied  an  understanding ;  but  this  comfort 
remains  to  them,  though  their  arrows  fail  to  hit  the  gold,  they 
also,  like  the  ineff'ective  genius,  are  often  the  cause  of  a  happier 
aim  in  others.  This  is  their  reward :  they  have  furthered  the 
cause  they  loved.  This  qualitv  of  lucidity  in  Stevenson's  essays, 
this  illusion  that  the  thought  emanates  from  the  reader's  mind, 
has  delayed  me  perhaps  too  long.  Of  their  wit  and  wisdom  a 
short  example  or  two  must  suffice,  and  you  will  probably  already 
be  acquainted  with  them.  Such  sayings  as  "  To  marry  is  to 
domesticate  the  Recording  Angel,"  "  Man  is  a  creature  who  lives 
not   upon   bread   alone,   but  principally  by  catch  words,"   or   the 
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phrase,  "  the  incommunicable  thrill  of  things,"  these  have  passed 
almost  into  the  texture  of  the  language.      The  following,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  well  known ;  it  is  suggested  by  the  death  of  a  college 
friend  : — "  The  first  step  of  all  is  to  learn  to  the  dregs  our  own 
ignoble   fallibility.     When   we    have  fallen    through   storey  after 
storey  of  our   vanity  and   aspiration,   and  sit  rueful   among  the 
ruins,  then  it  is  we  begin  to  measure  the  stature  of  our  friends ; 
how  they  stand  between  us  and  our  own  contempt,  believing  in  our 
best;   how,  linking  us  with  others,   and  still  spreading  wide  the 
influential  circle,  they  weave  us  in  and  in  with  the  fabric  of  con- 
temporary life ;  and  to  what  petty  size  they  dwarf  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  that  appeared  gigantic  in  our  youth.     So  that  at  last, 
when  such  a  pin  falls  out — when  there  vanishes  in  the  least  breath 
of  time  one  of  those  rich  magazines  of  life  on  which  we  drew  for 
our  supply — when   he  who  had  first  dawned   upon  us  as  a  face 
among  the  faces  of  the  city,  and,  still  growing,  came  to  bulk  on 
our  regard  with  those  clear  features  of  the  loved  and  living  man, 
falls  in  a  breath  to  memory  and  shadow,  there  falls  along  with 
him  a  whole  wing  of  the  palace  of  our  life." 

Or  this :  "  About  any  point  of  business  or  conduct,  any  actual 
affair  demanding  settlement,  a  woman  will  speak  and  listen,  hear 
and  answer  arguments,  not  only  with  natural  wisdom,  but  with 
candour  and  logical  honesty.  But  if  the  subject  of  debate  be 
something  in  the  air,  an  abstraction,  an  excuse  for  talk,  a  logical 
Aunt  Sally,  then  may  the  male  debater  instantly  abandon  hope; 
he  may  employ  reason,  adduce  facts,  be  supple,  be  smiling,  be 
angry,  all  shallavail  him  nothing  ;  what  the  woman  said  first,  that 
(unless  she  has  forgotten  it)  she  will  repeat  at  the  end." 

1  now  pass  to  the  novels  and  stories ;  and  though  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  same  hand  throughout  them  all,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  their  variety,  the  vast  range  both  of  subject 
and  treatment.  Place  Prince  Otto  side  by  side  with  The  Ebb  Tide, 
and  compare  them  for  a  moment:  add  to  them  St.  Ives;  here  you 
have  three  books  with,  at  first  sight,  scarcely  a  point  in  common. 
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Contrast  these  again  with  the  rich  gloom  of  the  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae,  or  the  madcap  humours  of  The  New  Arabian  Nights  and 
The  Wrong  Box.      Or,  if  I  may  invite  you  to  a  further  effort, 
consider   Kidnapped  with  its  vivid  picture  of  the  past,  and  The 
Wrecker,  dear  to  the  painter  on  account  of  its  intimate  knowledge 
of  student  life  in  Paris,— T^^  Wrecker,  full  of  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  to-day.     It  is  true  that  three  of  the  books  I  have  named  bear 
on  their  title  pages,  in  addition  to  Stevenson's  name,  that  of  his 
stepson,  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne.     No  doubt  a  large  share  in  the 
skeleton  of  these  three  books,  as  well  as  some  of  the  flesh  and 
blood,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Osbourne,  but  each  in  varying 
degree  bears  the  mark  of  having  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
Stevenson's  own  mind.     The  case  of  The  Ebb  Tide  is  very  curious: 
the  first  four  chapters  remain,  says  Mr.  Osbourne,  "  almost  as  I 
first  wrote  them,"  but  the  end  he  never  touched.     It  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  much  longer  story,  the  scene  changing  from  the 
Pacific  to  London :   but  it  seems  that  Stevenson  took  it  up  when 
his  collaborator  was  otherwise  engaged,  recast  the  latter  part,  and 
with  infinite  labour  gave  us  the  grim  and  fascinating  work  of  art 
as  it  now  stands.     What  the  end  cost  him  may  be  read  in  graphic 
phrases  in  Vailima  Letters.     I  quote  two  passages ;  first  what  he 
writes  on  the  conclusion  of  the  story  : — "  Well  it's  done.     Those 
tragic  sixteen  pages  are  at  last  finished,  and  I  have  put  away  thirty- 
two  pages  of  chips,  and  have  spent  thirteen  days  about  as  nearly 
in  Hell  as  a  man  could  expect  to  live  through.     It's  done,  and 
of  course  it  ain't  worth  while,  and  who  cares }     There  it  is,  and 
about  as  grim  a  tale  as  was  ever  written,  and  as  grimy   and  as 
hateful." 

Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  what  he  says  on  reading  the  work 
in  book  form  eight  months  later  : — "  I  retired  with  The  Ebb  Tide 
and  read  it  all  before  I  slept.  I  did  not  dream  it  was  near  as  good ; 
I  am  afraid  I  think  it  excellent." 

So  much  for  The  Ebb  Tide—'x  story  too  austere  for  the  general 
pubhc,  but  one  which  goes  right  home  to  the  heart  of  the  artist. 
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But  to  return  to  a  broad  consideration  of  the  novels  :  the  chief 
observation  which  they  suggest  from  my  present  point  of  view  is 
their  variety. 

It  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  artist,  doomed  seldom  to  be  realised, 
that  each  work  of  his  hand  should  have  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own,  unlike  the  rest,  or,  if  like,  that  there  should  be  more  differ- 
ence than  likeness.  We  all  begin  bv  casting  about  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that,  in  order  to  discover  what  style  of  work  suits  us 
best ;  so  you  will  find  as  a  rule  plenty  of  variety  in  the  work  of  a 
beginner.  We  launch  our  little  fleet  of  paper  boats  upon  the 
tide,  and  watch:  "That's  the  one  to  put  your  monev  on!"  cries 
a  chorus  of  friends  and  advisers,  as  one  of  them  comes  safely  to 
port :  if  the  second  like  adventure  is  a  success,  the  snare  is  laid, 
and  the  artist  is  in  the  toils.  The  temptation  is  particularly  strong 
for  the  painter.  If  he  has  already  had  a  success,  that  his  work 
should  be  instantly  recognized  by  a  Conmiittee  in  a  roaring  hurry, 
and  picked  out  in  an  Exhibition  by  "  Miss"  without  a  catalogue,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  reputation.  That  a  guest  strolling  round  a 
private  gallery,  puffing  a  cigar,  should  exclaim,  when  his  host 
switches  on  the  electric  light,  "Why,  bless  me,  you  have  a  Jones," 
means  more  than  reputation ;  it  may  even  mean  monev — and 
money,  I  may  remind  you,  is  an  essential  element  to  the  produc- 
tion of  another  work.  But  without  this  likeness  between  one 
picture  and  another  the  dream  is  shattered,  the  short  cut  is  barred, 
and  reputation,  though  more  solid  in  the  end,  is  very  slow  to 
come.  All  honour,  therefore,  to  Stevenson,  who  maintained  his 
variety  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  who  through  periods  of 
poverty  and  opulence  turned  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  worked 
out  unswervingly  the  good  that  was  in  him.  He  has  something 
to  say  himself  on  this  subject,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  gives  us 
at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  his  autobiography  as  an  artist.  It  is  from 
a  No/e  on  Realism.  "Usually  in  all  works  of  art  that  have  been 
conceived  from  within  outwards,  and  generously  nourished  from 
the  author's  mind,  the  moment  in  which   he   begins   to   execute  is 
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one  of  extreme  perplexity  and  strain.  Artists  of  indifferent  energy 
and  an  imperfect  devotion  to  their  own  ideal  make  this  ungrateful 
effort  once  for  all ;  and  having  formed  a  style,  adhere  to  it  through 
life.  But  those  of  a  higher  order  cannot  rest  content  with  a  pro- 
cess which,  as  they  continue  to  employ  it,  must  infallibly  degenerate 
towards  the  academic  and  the  cut-and-dried.  Every  fresh  work 
in  which  they  embark  is  the  signal  for  a  fresh  engagement  of  the 
whole  forces  of  their  mind  ;  and  the  changing  views  which  accom- 
pany the  growth  of  their  experience  are  marked  by  still  more 
sweeping  alterations  in  the  manner  of  their  art.  So  that  criticism 
loves  to  dwell  upon  and  distinguish  the  varying  periods  of  a 
Raphael,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Beethoven." 

There  is  this  to  be  remembered  about  the  artist — he  has  two 
things  to  do  in  order  to  ensure  success,  or  even  the  continued 
practice  of  his  art ;  and  each  thing  requires  a  different  kind  of 
faculty.  He  has  first  to  do  his  work ;  then  to  take  it  to  market. 
Some  men  are  clever  enough  to  do  very  indifferent  work,  yet  sell 
it  uncommonly  well ;  others  are  doomed  to  succeed  in  their  art, 
but  to  fail  in  the  market ;  some  succeed,  or  fail,  in  both.  How 
comes  it  about  then,  one  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  walls  of  our  ex- 
hibitions are  annually  clothed  with  a  fresh  array  of  pictures.'^ 
Considering  the  small  proportion  which  the  sales  bear  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  works  on  view,  I  own  this  question  has 
often  struck  me  with  amazement.  Whither  go  the  works  that 
fail  to  sell.^  A  few  are  set  aside  and  become  a  sort  of  life  insurance 
for  the  artist ;  the  rest,  I  fear,  suffer  a  very  different  apotheosis, 
and  share  the  fate  of  "  Imperious  Cassar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay." 
But  how  is  the  thing  kept  up  ?  Well,  1  suppose  if  the  private  life 
of  a  good  many  artists  were  revealed,  some  store  of  gold  would 
be  found  slowly  diminishing  ;  some  patron  would  be  disclosed  who 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  youngster  a  helping  hand  ; 
or  more  often  still,  some  parent,  proud  of  his  boy's  talent,  keeping 
him  going  or  leaving  him  a  small  endowment.  I  can  imagine 
one  of  these  anonymous  benefactors  standing  in  front  of  a  picture 
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which  has  created  a  stir,  saying  with  a  grim  smile,  "  The  boy's  a 
clever  fellow ;  but  I  think  I  know  someone  else  who  had  a  bit 
or  a  share  in  it !" 

The  financial  side  of  art  is  of  little  interest  to  people  in  general, 
probably  because  they  have  never  been  led  to  reflect  that  there  is 
one — but  it  bites  home  to  the  artist.  Stevenson  has  treated  the 
whole  question  very  fully  in  his  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
proposes  to  embrace  the  career  of  Art.  I  do  not  intend  to  quote 
from  this  essay ;  for  one  thing  it  is  probably  familiar  to  you  all, 
for  another  it  should  be  quoted  entire  :  it  is  luminous,  original, 
trenchant,  true  and  sane,  but  in  spite  of  its  home-thrusts  and  its 
admirable  commonsense,  it  is  conceived  in  such  a  rarefied  atmos- 
phere,— it  deals  so  largely  with  the  transcendental  scope  and 
framework  of  the  arts,  as  to  be  above  the  limits  of  human  life.  I 
admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  I  agree  with  alacrity,  but  when 
I  apply  it  to  daily  life,  I  confess  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 
I  have  said  I  will  not  quote  from  it,  but  here  is  one  phrase  : — 
"  In  the  wages  of  the  life,  not  in  the  wages  of  the  trade,  lies  vour 
reward  ;  the  work  is  here  the  wages."  iVue — I  consent.  But  if 
the  work  be  the  wages,  I  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  work 
pre-supposes  at  least  something  in  the  way  of  funds.  Even  a 
writer  with  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  genius  to  boot,  must  be  fed, 
clothed  and  housed  while  he  is  about  his  business.  The  case  of  the 
painter  is  a  more  expensive  one,  that  of  the  sculptor  more  expensive 
still.  To  give  you  a  trifling  instance,  an  artist,  now  happily  in 
better  circumstances,  once  told  me  he  had  often  provided  seven 
shillings  a  day  and  a  chop  or  steak  for  his  model — while  he  satis- 
fied his  own  hunger  with  a  crust  and  a  herring.  The  real  tragedy 
is  when  the  man  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  when  he  learns  bv  slow 
and  painful  stages  that  the  love  he  has  for  his  art  is  backed  by  no 
solid  talent,  and  after  gallant  struggles,  the  iron  logic  of  failure 
strikes  the  pen  or  pencil  from  his  hand,  and  bids  him  seek  a  hitter 
livelihood  in  another  field  of  work.  But  enough  of  the  seamy  side 
of  art,  and   I  quit  it  with  the  reflection,  well  worth  a  moment's 
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thought,  that  the  major  part  of  the  art  of  to-day,  such  as  it  is,  is 
a  gift  to  the  nation. 

But  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  life,  how  fared  Stevenson 
through  these  perils?  If  the  tenour  of  my  remarks  is  true,  we 
should  expect  to  find  him  coming  very  slowly  into  fame,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  depending  to  some  extent  and  for  a  long  time  on 
funds  other  than  those  which  he  earned  by  his  pen  :  and  so  it  is, 
and  we  owe  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to 
his  father — and  in  yet  another  sense  to  his  wife.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  unmarried  and  far  from  home,  he  lay  at  death's  door. 
He  writes  in  a  letter : — "  It  was  a  considerable  shock  to  my  pride 
to  break  down  ;  but  there — it's  done,  and  cannot  be  helped.  Had 
my  health  held  out  another  month,  I  should  have  made  a  year's 
income ;  but  breaking  down  when  I  did,  I  am  surrounded  by  un- 
finished works.  It  is  a  good  thing  my  father  was  on  the  spot,  or 
I  should  have  had  to  work  and  die."  Stevenson  was  then  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  father  telegraphed  from  Scotland  that  he  might 
count  on  £iSO  a  year  ;  and  while  still  convalescent  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Osbourne,  of  whom  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin's  words  : — "  Parents  and  friends,"  he  says,  "  if  it  is 
permissible  to  one  of  the  latter  to  say  as  much,  rejoiced  to  recog- 
nise in  Stevenson's  wife  a  character  as  strong,  interesting,  and 
romantic  almost  as  his  own ;  an  inseparable  sharer  of  all  his 
thoughts,  and  staunch  companion  of  all  his  adventures ;  the  most 
open-hearted  of  friends  to  all  who  loved  him  ;  the  most  shrewd 
and  stimulating  critic  of  his  work ;  and  in  sickness,  despite  her 
own  precarious  health,  the  most  devoted  and  most  efficient  of 
nurses." 

So  brighter  times  dawned  and  the  novels  came  to  be  written. 
If,  as  I  have  said,  one  is  struck  by  the  variety  in  the  novels,  one 
is  scarcely  less  struck  by  the  spirit  of  romance.  However  vividly 
he  may  present  his  characters,  however  graphic  the  description  of 
the  scenes,  all  is  but  the  handmaid  of  romance.  In  an  age  steeped 
in  realism  he  upheld  the  opposite  view  of  art,  and  while  painters, 
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or  those,  at  least,  who  have  followed  the  movement  of  to-iay, 
pursuing  realism  almost  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  or  experi- 
menting in  quasi-scientilic  problems  of  light  and  colour,  have  only 
been  saved  from  disaster  by  an  innate  sense  ot  beauty,  of  which  I 
can  suppose  them  scarcely  conscious,  Stevenson  from  the  lirst 
upheld  the  banner  of  romance.  It  is  an  old  story  ;  tor  though 
science  from  time  to  time  has  opened  a  new  playground  for  the 
arts,  there  are  only  the  old  games  to  be  played.  Romance  and 
beauty  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all.  With  Stevenson 
a  landscape  is  not  an  ornament  added  to  the  work ;  it  is  the 
theatre  of  some  drama,  the  fit  background  for  some  emotion  vital 
to  the  story.  So  with  the  painter  ;  he  seeks  no  mere  transcript 
of  nature,  however  true  ;  he  is  touched  with  an  emotion,  or  he 
sees  in  the  lines  of  nature  something  which  suits  the  problems  of 
his  art.  With  Stevenson  his  people  exist,  their  homely  details 
painted  in  a  few  master  strokes,  or  suppressed  by  a  masterly 
reticence,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  story.  So,  too,  with  the 
painter — even  with  the  portrait  painter,  whose  first  business  is  to 
make  a  likeness  of  his  sitter;  he  works  now  tor  to-day,  now  for 
posterity,  and  if  by  chance  his  sitter  suspects  that  posterity  is 
having  an  innings,  lie  is  naturally  restive  at  yielding  his  time  for 
so  problematical  a  result.  Not  so  the  artist ;  he  is  on  his  honour 
to  do  the  best  for  his  art,  and  though  the  sitter  be  indifferent,  the 
painter  knows  it  is  a  part  of  the  contract  between  them  and  must 
discharge  it. 

Time  is  flying,  and  to  tax  your  patience  too  far  were  to  undo 
what  I  have  attempted — namely,  by  a  consideration  of  Stevenson 
and  his  work  to  throw  some  light  on  certain  problems  of  the  arts, 
and  again  to  reflect  it  on  to  him,  so  that  you  may  see  him  for  a 
moment  from  a  painter's  point  of  view.  But  though  I  must  fail  to 
touch  upon  the  poems,  upon  his  collaboration  with  Mr.  Henley,  or 
with  his  wife  ;  though  1  must  pass  by  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  his  work  and  in  the  works  themselves,  and  have, 
indeed  only  touched   the  fringe  of  the  subject,  I   must  yet  say  a 
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word  or  two  about  Stevenson  himself.  A.i\  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  an  artist  does  not  always  confirm  one's  judgment 
of  the  works,  but  it  widens  one's  view  of  human  nature.  One  calls 
to  mind  the  lives  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Hans  Anderson,  Hans 
Holbein,  Carlyle,  with  mingled  feelings,  glad  on  reflection  that  in 
their  works  they  gave  the  world  of  their  best.  But  the  life  of 
Stevenson  speaks  to  the  artist ;  he  turns  out  to  be  the  very  man 
one  supposed,  with  this  exception,  that  whereas  one  might  expect 
him  to  be  of  robust  health,  capable  of  undertaking  great  physical 
strain,  one  finds  an  invalid  stumbling  through  life  and  gallantly 
working  at  a  constant  disadvantage. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  hemorrhage  he  ever  ex- 
perienced. "  Recovery  was  very  slow,"  says  Mr,  Graham  Balfour 
in  his  life  of  Stevenson,  "and  attended  by  numerous  complica- 
tions, less  dangerous,  but  even  more  painful  than  the  original 
malady.  The  dust  of  the  street  refuse  gave  him  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  and  sciatica  descending  upon  him  caused  him  the 
more  pain,  as  he  was  suffering  already  from  restlessness.  The 
hemorrhage  was  not  yet  healed,  and  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  the  injunctions  to  absolute  silence,  orders  patiently  obeyed, 
distasteful  as  they  were.  In  silence  and  the  dark,  and  in  acute 
suffering,  he  was  still  cheery  and  undaunted.  When  the 
ophthalmia  began  and  the  doctor  first  announced  his  diagnosis, 
Mrs.  Stevenson  felt  that  it  was  more  than  anyone  could  be  expected 
to  bear,  and  went  into  another  room,  and  there,  in  her  own 
phrase,  '  Sat  and  gloomed.'  Louis  rang  his  bell,  and  she  went  to 
him  saying,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  '  Well,  I  suppose  this  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened ! '  '  Why,  how  odd ! '  wrote  Louis  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  '  I  was  just  going  to  say  those  very  words ! '  " 

"  For  the  next  two  years,"  says  Mrs.  Stevenson,  quoting  the 
doctor's  account  of  him,  "  no  matter  how  well  he  feels,  he  must 
live  the  life  of  an  invalid.      He  must  be  perfectly  tranquil,  trouble 
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about  nothing,   have  no  shocks  or  surprises,    not  even   pleasant 
ones." 

Yet  here  is  a  picture  of  his  working  life  about  eighteen  months 
later.  He  had  just  completed  the  first  draft  of  The  Strange  Case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  He  read  it  to  his  family,  and  "  Mrs, 
Stevenson,  according  to  the  custom  then  in  force,  wrote  her  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  story  as  it  then  stood,  pointing  out  her  chief 
objection — that  it  was  really  an  allegory,  whereas  he  had  treated 
it  purely  as  if  it  were  a  story.  In  the  first  draft  Jjekyll's  nature 
was  bad  all  through,  and  the  Hyde  change  was  worked  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  disguise.  She  gave  the  paper  to  her  husband  and 
left  the  room.  After  a  while  his  bell  rang.  On  her  return  she 
found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  (the  clinical  thermometer  in  his  mouth), 
pointing  with  a  long  denunciatory  finger  to  a  pile  of  ashes.  He 
had  burned  the  entire  draft.  Having  realised  that  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  point  of  view,  that  the  tale  was  an  allegory,  and  not 
another  Markheim,  he  at  once  destroyed  the  manuscript,  acting 
not  out  of  pique,  but  from  fear  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  make 
too  much  use  of  it,  and  not  rewrite  the  whole  from  a  new  stand- 
point.     It  was  written  again  in  three  days." 

Here  is  a  fragment  of  a  characteristic  letter  of  Stevenson's, 
written  about  this  time  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Henlev  :  "This 
pleasant  middle  age  into  whose  port  we  are  steering  is  quite  to 
my  fancy.  I  would  cast  anchor  here,  and  go  ashore  for  twenty 
years,  and  see  the  manners  of  the  place.  Youth  was  a  great  time, 
but  somewhat  fussy.  Now  in  middle  age  (bar  lucre)  all  seems 
mighty  placid.  It  likes  me  ;  I  spy  a  little  bright  cafe  in  one  corner 
of  the  port,  in  front  of  which  I  now  propose  we  should  sit  down. 
There  is  just  enough  of  the  bustle  of  the  harbour,  and  no  more; 
and  the  ships  are  close  in,  regarding  us  with  stern-windows^the 
ships  that  bring  deals  from  Norway  and  parrots  from  the  Indies. 
Let  us  sit  df)wn  here  for  twenty  years,  with  a  packet  of  tobacco  and 
a  drink,  antl  talk  of  art  and  women.  Bv-and-bv  the  wh  le  city 
will  sink,  and  the  ships  too,  and  the  table,  and  we  also;   but  we 
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shall  have  sat  for  twenty  years  and  had  a  fine  talk ;  and  by  that 
time,  who  knows?  exhausted  the  subject.  I  send  you  a  book 
which  (or  I  am  mistook)  will  please  you ;  it  pleased  me.  But  I 
do  desire  a  book  of  adventure — a  romance — and  no  man  will  get 
or  write  me  one.  Dumas  I  have  read  and  re-read  too  often  ; 
Scott  too,  and  I  am  short.  I  want  to  hear  swords  clash.  I  want 
a  book  to  begin  in  a  good  way ;  a  book,  I  guess,  like  Treasure 
Island,  alas !  which  I  have  never  read,  and  cannot  though  I  live 
to  ninety.  I  would  God  that  someone  else  had  written  it !  By 
all  that  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  very  book  for  my  complaint.  I  like 
the  way  I  hear  it  opens ;  and  they  tell  me  John  Silver  is  good  fun. 
And  to  me  it  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  dream  unrealised,  a  book 
unwritten.  O  my  sighings  after  romance,  or  even  Skeltery,  and 
O !  the  weary  age  which  will  produce  me  neither ! 


Chapter  I. 

"  The  night  was  damp  and  cloudy,  the  ways  foul.  The 
single  horseman,  cloaked  and  booted,  who  pursued  his  way  across 
Willesden  Common,  had  not  met  a  traveller,  when  the  sound  of 
wheels 

Chapter  I. 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  old  pilot,  '  she  must  have  dropped  into 
the  bay  a  httle  afore  dawn.      A  queer  craft  she  looks.' 

" '  She  shows  no  colours,'  returned  the  young  gentleman 
musingly. 

"  '  They're  a-lowering  of  a  quarter-boat,  Mr.  Mark,'  resumed 
the  old  salt.      '  We  shall  soon  know  more  of  her.' 

"  '  Ay,'  replied  the  young  gentleman  called  Mark,  '  and  here, 
Mr.  Seadrift,  comes  your  sweet  daughter  Nancy  tripping  down 
the  cliff.' 

"  '  God  bless  her  kind  heart,  sir,'  ejaculated  old  Seadrift.'  " 
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Chapter  I, 

"  The  notary,  Jean  Rossignol,  had  been  summoned  to  the  top 
of  a  great  house  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis  to  make  a  will ;  and  now, 
his  duties  finished,  wrapped  in  a  warm  roquelaure,  and  with  a 
lantern  swinging  from  one  hand,  he  issued  from  the  mansion  on 
his  homeward  way.  Little  did  he  think  what  strange  adventures 
were  to  befall  him !  " 

"  That  is  how  stories  should  begin.  And  I  am  offered  HUSKS 
instead. 

What  should  be  :  What  is  : 

The  Filibuster's  Cache.  Aunt  Anne's  Tea  Cosy. 

Jerry  Ahershaw.  Mrs.  Brierley  s  Niece. 

Blood  Money :  A  Tale.  Society:  A  Novel. 

"R.  L.  S." 

The  letters  abound  in  such  proofs  of  a  spirit  cheerful  among 
disasters.  I  heard  only  a  few  days  since  of  a  lady  crippled  with 
rheumatism  turning  to  Stevenson's  books,  because  they  helped  her 
to  bear  her  aches  and  pains.  "  I  still  mean  to  get  my  health  again," 
he  cries  in  the  dedication  of  Prince  Otto.  "  I  still  purpose,  by 
hook  or  crook,  this  book  or  the  next,  to  launch  a  masterpiece." 
No  wonder  that  his  memory  is  dear  to  the  artist:  the  high  standard 
of  work  he  maintained,  a  tonic  to  the  successful;  his  optimistic 
spirit,  his  industry,  his  courage,  a  stay  and  support  to  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  unrewarded  hope! 

l-'or  amongst  those  who  follow  the  arts  few  can  ever  earn  a  place 
in  history  or  in  the  heart  of  mankind  :  the  utmost  that  the  many 
can  hope  for  is  to  spread  a  little  pleasure  here  and  there,  to  earn  a 
little  praise  to  keep  them  sweet  and  wholesome,  to  tend  the  sacred 
flame,  and  to  pass  it  on  undimmed  to  future  ages. 

"  A  strange  picture  we  make,"  says  Stevenson,  "  on  our  wav  to 
our  chima;ras,  ceaselessly  marching,  grudging  ourselves  the  time 
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for  rest ;  indefatigable,  adventurous  pioneers.  It  is  true  that  we 
shall  never  reach  the  goal ;  it  is  even  more  than  probable  that  there 
is  no  such  place ;  and  if  v^e  lived  for  centuries  and  v^'ere  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  a  god,  we  should  find  ourselves  not  much  nearer 
what  we  wanted  at  the  end.  O  toiling  hands  of  mortals !  O  un- 
wearied feet,  travelling  ye  know  not  whither !  Soon,  soon,  it  seems 
to  you,  you  must  come  forth  on  some  conspicuous  hill-top,  and 
but  a  little  way  farther,  against  the  setting  sun,  descry  the  spires 
of  El  Dorado.  Little  do  ye  know  your  own  blessedness ;  for  to 
travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true  success 
is  to  labour." 


"5 


COWPER* 

=By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A. 

[The  lecture  opened  with  prefatory  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  Cowper  in  our  literary  history.  Covvper  and  Burns  were  the 
two  leading  names  in  the  revival  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  strictures  of  Pattison,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  on  the  unpoetic  century  were  quoted,  and  the  best  work 
done  by  the  poets  was  exemplified  by  a  quotation  from  Pope's 
Satires.  What  were  then,  the  Lecturer  asked,  the  elements  of 
poetry  that  were  lacking.''  Imagination,  sympathy,  tenderness, 
love  of  beauty  and  nature — the  things  that  seem  to  us  to  belong 
to  the  essence  of  poetry.  Of  the  revival  of  these  in  English 
poetry  the  pioneers  were  Burns  and  Cowper. 

And  there  were  other  large  causes  at  work  to  widen  and  deepen 
English  life  and  thought.  The  expansion  of  England's  power 
(India,  Canada,  Australia)  ;  the  new  ideas  and  hopes  implied  in 
Declaration  of  Independence,  (1775),  the  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
the  Pre-revolutionary  French  writers,  the  Wesleyan  revival.  The 
ground  was  prepared. 

And  there  were  forerunners:  James  Thompson,  Thomas  Gray, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Crabbe,  and  Blake — all  in  their  time  con- 
tributed to  the  new  birth. 

The  early  life  of  the  poet  Cowper  was  briefly  sketched  :  His 
school-time,  the  abortive  love  affair  with  his  cousin,  his  work  at 
the  law  ;  the  first  attack  of  his  malady  ;  his  lite  with  the  Un win's 
at  Huntingdon  and  Olney  ;  the  high  pressure  from  which  he 
suffered  under  the  influence  of  John  Newton;  the  preaching,  and 
the  writing  of  Olncy  Hymns,  followed  by  the  second  attack  ;  the 
slow  recovery  about  1778,  when  he  was  47  years  of  age.] 

•    A  Lecture   delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of   Birmingham,  5th  February,  1902. 
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[HE  rest  of  the  poet's  life  was  quiet  and  simple 
indeed  in  outward  incident :  it  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment at  Olney  first,  and  afterwards  Weston,  within  a 
mile  of  Olney,  broken  only  twice  when  his  malady 
required  change  of  scene.  With  always  Mary  Unwin 
to  take  care  of  him  :  with  funds  supplied  by  her  and  other  friends ; 
with  much  open  air,  gardening  and  walking,  occasional  visits  from 
a  few  intimates,  and  regular  letter  writing  to  them  : — his  life  was 
happy  and  healthful  to  soul  and  body — but  for  the  one  terrible 
foe,  always  present  or  imminent,  which  assailed  him  at  intervals 
with  deep  religious  gloom,  and  darkened  utterly  his  last  nine 
years.  He  died  in  1800 — a  blessed  release  from  a  hopeless  and 
wearing  struggle. 

The  one  thing  that  saved  him  from  collapsing  under  his  morbid 
dejection,  and  gave  an  interest  to  his  daily  life,  was  poetry.  He 
began  seriously  in  1780,  and  never  again  dropped  it  except  when 
his  foe  was  upon  him.  We  are  tempted  sometimes  to  regard  him 
as  a  sort  of  crippled  child,  nursed,  tended,  maintained  by  others, 
himself  helpless  in  the  walk  and  work  of  life.  It  is  true  he  owed 
everything, — maintenance,  care,  occupation,  life  itself, — to  friends, 
and  most  ot  all  to  two  women,  Mary  Unwin  and  his  cousin 
Harriet,  Lady  Hesketh :  but  do  not  let  us  overlook  his  own  part 
in  the  struggle.  What  it  cost  him  we  cannot  ever  really  know ; 
but  his  letters,  when  he  could  write  them,  breathe  a  sweetness,  a 
resolute  cheerfulness,  even  a  gaiety,  which  to  the  reader  of  insight 
are  deeply  moving,  and  suggest  something  little  short  of  heroic ; 
and  among  their  many  charms,  this  is  the  greatest  and  the  most 
abiding.  Anyhow,  in  his  peaceful  retreat  he  worked  steadily  at 
poetry,  and  his  work  falls  easily  into  three  periods,  omitting  the 
juvenilia  and  Olney  Hymns  already  referred  to. 

(i)   1780-82.     The  didactic  poems. 

(2)  1783-85.     The  Task. 

(3)  1785-91-      Homer. 
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The   minor  poems  were  written  casually,  all   through  the  three 
periods. 

(i)  It  may  naturally  strike  us  as  curious  that  the  man  who  was 
destined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  help  to  destroy  the  tyranny  ot  Pope, 
should  have  begun  at  the  age  of  50  with  a  volume  on  the  Popian 
subjects  in  the  Popian  metre.  When  I  say  the  Popian  subjects,  I 
use  the  term  generally  and  in  the  widest  sense.  The  didactic  poem 
is  doubtless  a  vague  designation,  and  covers  things  as  different  as 
Hesiod  on  Everything,  Lucretius  on  the  Scheme  of  the  Universe, 
Horace  and  Boileau  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Pope's  Elssay  on  Man, 
and  that  unique  and  exquisite  nondescript,  Virgil's  Georgics. 
But  the  taste  of  the  age  was  didactic  in  a  more  special  sense — they 
relished  the  Essay  in  Verse  as  they  relished,  and  much  developed, 
the  Essay  in  Prose,  and  for  very  much  the  same  reasons ;  and 
Cowper's  Table-talk  was  a  string  of  desultory  essays  in  verse. 
Some  people  may  teel  it  was  still  more  surprising  that  he  took  to 
this  style,  since  in  the  first  of  these  poems  his  few  well-known 
lines  about  Pope  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  furnish  an 
excellent  reason  why  moralisings  in  the  heroic  metre  were  played 
out,  Cowper  is  surveying  very  cursorily,  and  with  imperfect 
accuracy,  the  history  ot  poetry,  and  from  the  moral  point  of  view 
he  is  belauding  the  school  of  Pope  as  those  who  "  cleansed  the 
stain  "  of  the  muse  from  the  corrupt  literature  of  the  Restoration  ; 
and  he  says 

In  front  of  these  came  Addison  : — in  him 
Humour,  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim, 
Sublimity,  and  Attic  taste,  combined 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind. 

"To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind"  is  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  i8th  Century  literary  ideal;  and  to  speak  of 
Addison's  poetry  as  sublime  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  their 
limitation. 

Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself,  exact 
In  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
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Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace, 

That,  quite  eclipsing  pleasure's  painted  face. 

Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause 

Even  on  the  fools  who  trampled  on  their  laws. 

But  he,  his  musical  finesse  was  such. 

So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch. 

Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 

And  every  warbler  had  the  tune  by  heart. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  appreciation  of  Pope's  quality, 
finely  felt  and  tellingly  expressed :  but  also,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  better  reason  why  Cowper  should 
have  avoided  writing  7,500  lines  of  moralising  in  what  he  justly 
considered  a  worked-out  vein. 

The  plain  fact  was,  I  take  it,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  when  he  began  than  to  immortalise  himself  with  poetry. 
His  real  interest  was,  and  had  been  for  near  twenty  years,  religion  : 
religious  melancholy  had  plunged  him  in  what  only  varied  from 
gloom  to  despair ;  and  he  took  to  poetry  as  an  innocent  diversion. 
Again  and  again  in  the  letters  he  repeats  that  he  wrote  it  for 
amusement.  He  speaks  of  the  diversion  it  is  to  him  "  to  search 
for  pretty  images  and  a  pretty  way  of  expressing  them ;"  and  in- 
deed in  form,  and  even  in  detail,  there  is  a  patient  care  and  a  wide 
range  of  variety  in  these  pieces  which  testifies  to  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  creating  them.  They  are  desultory  pieces — light,  grave, 
satiric,  colloquial,  occasionally  rhetorical — the  main  thoughts,  if 
the  truth  must  be  baldly  spoken,  are  often  commonplace,  super- 
ficial, and  even  really  shallow.  His  intention  was  to  discourse  on 
life,  in  the  current  satiric  style,  but  from  the  religious,  as  opposed 
to  the  worldly  side.  The  worldly  satire,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
opening  piece,  is  used  up.  He  says  he  is  no  preacher ;  but  from 
this  programme  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  is  at  bottom  a 
preacher.  Indeed,  John  Newton,  who  read  the  proofs  and  wrote 
the  Preface,  would  not  else  have  approved  them.  And  for  a  really 
effective  sermon  or  essay  on  life,  even  from  the  religious  side,  he 
was  obviously  imperfectly  equipped.     He  was  neither  a  passionate 
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reformer  nor  a  thinker,  nor  even  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
reader  :  and  above  all  he  was  a  recluse.  So  far  he  was  trying  the 
impossible.  But  he  had  a  real  gift  of  expression,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  in  his  letters,  which  had  no  doubt  developed  it;  he  had  a 
mind  finely  observant  and  receptive  of  beauty;  he  had  a  delicate 
and  original,  though  uncertain,  taste — if  that  is  not  a  contradic- 
tion— and  he  had  a  tancv,  slender  but  always  fresh,  often  graceful, 
and  at  times  exquisite.  These  gifts,  we  may  conjecture,  were 
gradually  revealed  to  himself  as  the  work  went  on.  I  think  the 
letters  show  an  increasing  confidence.  Anyhow,  the  poems,  begun 
as  a  diversion,  absorbed  him  more  and  more,  and  while  there  is 
much  in  them  of  no  permanent  value,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  student.  Cowper  is  a  transition  poet ;  and  in  these 
poems  we  have,  so  to  speak,  the  actual  moment  of  transition. 
There  is  not  to-night  the  time  for  a  detailed  studv  ;  but  I  would 
reconmiend  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  this  transition — 
which  is  the  essential  initial  tact  of  the  period  which  Cowper's  life 
covers — to  compare  in  detail,  not  merely  the  1782  volume  of 
Cowper's  rhvmed  poems  with  the  later  blank  verse  Task^  but  the 
first  poem  of  the  earlier  volume,  "  The  Progress  of  Error,"  with 
the  two  last,  "  Conversation  "  and  "  Retirement,"  written  while  the 
book  was  printing.  I  think  he  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  in  the  process  of  writing  Cowper  is  not  onlv  practising  his 
art,  but  learning  where  his  true  powers  lie,  and  silently  crossing 
the  longitude  line  between  the  i8th  and  19th  poetic  century. 
The  Critical  Review  of  the  day  described  the  volume  as  "little 
better  than  a  dull  sermon  in  very  indiflerent  verse."  The  phrase 
is  at  once  harsh  and  indiscriminate.  True,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sermon  ;  and  the  sermonising  is  much  of  it  dull  :  nor  do  I  tor  a 
moment  think  if  Cowper  had  died  in  1782  that  his  name  would 
be  where  it  is.  But  as  he  goes  on  with  the  poems,  he  begins  to 
find  his  truer  voice;  and  we,  looking  back  trom  the  Task  to 
the  Moral  Essays,  can  see  the  seed  of  his  true  work  in  the  earlier 
book — his  love  ot  nature  and  eye  tor  her  details ;  his  modest, 
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and  finished,  and  unobtrusive  style  ;  his  pleasant  variation  of  tone ; 
his  descriptive  power,  touched  with  his  gentleness,  and  purity,  and 
sympathy ;  and  his  pleasure  in  fair,  and  common,  and  simple 
things.  To  prove  this  would  take  a  lecture  to  itself;  but  let  me 
read  two  extracts,  one  from  Table  Talk  (the  second  written),  the 
other  from  the  latest  and  perhaps  best,  called  Retirement. 

(The  subject  is  : — Nature's  beauties  are  common :  the  true 
poet  is  rare). — Table  Talk.,  690. 

Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 

Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower. 

Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 

The  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads  ; 

She  fills  profuse  ten  thousand  little  throats 

With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes, 

And  charms  the  woodland  scenes  and  wilds  unknown 

With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own  ; 

But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 

Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence. 

Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 

Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought. 

Fancy  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky 

Brings  colours  dipt  in  Heaven  that  never  die, 

A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 

Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind, — 

And  as  the  sun,  in  rising  beauty  dressed, 

Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east, 

And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose. 

Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close, — 

An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal, 

Or  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 

Like  his,  to  shed  illuminating  rays 

On  every  scene  and  subject  it  survevs, — 

Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name. 

And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 

The  last  line  is  colloquially  simple — the  playful  touch  just  re- 
deeming it  from  bathos.  But  the  passage  is  a  beautiful  one — the 
two  lines  about  fancy  being  to  my  mind  touched  with  the  true 
poetic  magic.     Still  we  feel  the  nature-passage — with  its  naiads^ 
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dewy  meads  and  verdure — to  be  still  redolent  of  i8th  century. 
And  the  simile  of  the  Poet  and  the  Sun,  tho'  fine,  has  something 
of  the  current  elaboration  and  formality. 

Now  take  the  second  : — {Retirement,  315).  He  is  speaking  of 
melancholy,  which  he  knew  too  well,  and  the  scant  sympathy  it 
receives. 

But  with  a  soul,  that  ever  felt  the  sting 

Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing  : 

Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 

A  laugh  at  its  expense,  is  slender  praise  ; 

He,  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man. 

Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can 

To  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 

And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 

'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose. 

Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes  ; 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight. 

Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright  ; 

The  screws  reversed  (a  task,  which  if  he  please 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  case) 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, — 

Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 

Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 

As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care. 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills. 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress-Nature  weds. 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds. 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by  : 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels  ; 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 

We  feel  here  the  touch  of  reality,  aiui  fine  sympathy  and  insight 
taught  by  suffering.  And  the  lines  describing  the  scenery  are  no 
longer  the  stage  decoration  of  the  current  poetry — they  are  the 
sights  he  knew  and  loved  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse. 
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In  these  poems  he  was  groping  for  his  true  voice :  and  in  the 
Task  he  found  it. 

Time  presses,  and  for  what  remains  I  must  make  selection,  and  I 
choose  inevitably  the  Task^  his  most  important,  characteristic,  and 
harmonious  work.  I  should  like  to  have  said  a  word  about  the 
Homer,  on  which  he  spent  such  labour ;  I  should  like  to  have 
considered,  why,  with  all  our  renewed  interest  in  Homer,  Cowper's 
English  version  remains  unread.  At  bottom,  I  think  the  reason 
is  this :  The  translation  contains  much  of  Cowper's  quality,  but 
the  style  did  not  suit  Homer.  His  forte  was  the  poetic  causerie^ 
descriptive  or  meditative :  and  simple  as  Homer  is,  it  is  never  a 
causerie.  Style  is  a  very  subtle  thing,  and  Cowper,  I  fear,  mistook 
Homer's  style  :  when  he  thought  he  was  imitating,  he  was  simply 
missing  it.  Pope's  brilliant  rhetorical  modernisation  succeeded, 
where  Cowper's  terse  unadorned  simplicity  failed.  I  should  like  to 
have  touched  one  or  two  of  the  minor  poems,  such  as  Boadicea,  the 
ode  to  Mary  Unwin,  the  Hare's  Epitaph,  the  well-known  "  Toll 
for  the  brave:"  and  above  all  the  lines  to  his  mother's  picture, 
where  the  pathetic  simplicity,  the  reserve,  the  homely  tranquillity, 
if  I  may  so  describe  it,  and  above  all  the  deep  sincerity,  have 
endeared  it  to  so  many  generations  of  readers.  But  all  this  must 
be  left  unsaid,  with  this  brief  reference. 

The  Task  owed  its  origin  to  an  accident.  A  sudden  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  Cowper  household  and  a  visitor  to  Olney,  a 
bright,  charming,  and  clever  woman  of  the  greater  world  outside, 
named  Lady  Austen.  She  was  a  widow,  on  a  visit  to  her  sister; 
she  was  free  to  settle  where  she  pleased;  being  evidently  a  woman 
not  without  whims  and  fancies,  she  was  strongly  attracted  by 
Cowper ;  she  took  a  house  near  to  them,  and  her  friendship 
brought  a  new  energy  and  gaiety  into  their  lives.  She  had  the 
insight  or  the  luck  to  urge  the  Poet — casting  about  for  new 
work — into  blank  verse :  and  being  asked  for  a  subject,  snggested 
that  he  should  write  about  the  Sofa — then  a  novel  luxury — where 
she  sate.    The  freshness  of  the  idea  pleased  him;  and  he  may  well 
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have  divined  that  both  suggestions,  subject  and  metre,  would  give 
a  truer  scope  to  his  new  found  powers.  The  Sofa,  as  both 
promptress  and  poet  probably  understood,  was  but  a  playful  term 
for  the  true  subject  of  the  task — the  happiness  of  the  simple 
domestic,  rustic  life — the  love  of  the  country,  as  the  home  of 
virtue  and  pure  delights,  Anyhow,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not, 
the  subject  exactly  suited  his  gifts,  his  turn  of  mind  and  tempera- 
ment, and  even  I  would  add  his  limits.  And  it  is  no  less 
important  to  the  success  of  this  effort  that  the  metre  suited  it  as 
well.  His  temper  was  discursive ;  and  the  blank  verse  skilfully 
used  enabled  him  to  discourse  naturally,  and  to  vary  the  tone  from 
grave  to  playful,  from  description  to  reflection;  to  be  conver- 
sational, bantering,  regretful,  sympathetic,  suggestive,  appreciative 
in  turns;  to  give  occasionally  a  touch  of  pathos,  or  indignation, 
or  fervour,  but  to  remain  always  gentle,  always  transparent, 
delicate,  and  sincere.  He  did  not  go  very  deep;  he  did  not  aim 
at  the  sublime;  there  was  no  imaginative  flight,  no  overmastering 
passion,  no  incisive  vigour,  no  triumphant  majesty,  no  ravishing 
melody;  but  there  is  none  the  less  an  air  of  finish,  an  unobtrusive 
brightness,  an  ease  and  varied  smoothness — and  better  than  all 
these  a  pure  simplicity,  a  harmony  of  style  and  matter,  and  a 
genuine  poetic  touch  and  music  ol"  his  own.  Nor  was  it  by  any 
means  the  "easy  writing  which  makes  hard  reading:  "  for  all  its 
apparent  ease,  it  cost  him  great  trouble,  and  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
was  tar  harder  than  the  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  couplets  of 
the  earlier  work.  And  above  all  it  was  new  :  and  it  was  a  genuine 
and  original  revelation  of  his  own  spirit.  No  doubt  it  was  these 
things — felt  perhaps  rather  than  explicitly  recognised — that  made 
the  poem  instantly  popular  with  the  ordinary  reader,  and  that 
explain  the  glowing  admiration  expressed  for  Cowper  by  Charles 
Lamb,  and  the  high  position  given  him  by  the  more  fastidious  but 
not  more  penetrating  criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Let  us  briefly 
illustrate  some  of  these  points.  And  first,  to  clear  our  palate  (as 
our  bibulous  ancestors  said),  take  a  rural  picture  from  Pope. 
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In  "  Windsor  Forest "  wc  have  a  passage  about  the  River  Lod- 
don.  Pope  knew  very  little  about  the  country,  but  he  knew  that 
district.  What  is  the  passage  ?  Loddon  becomes  "  Lodona,"  a 
rural  nymph,  the  daughter  of  Thames,  and  beloved  (if  you  please) 
by  the  Greek  god  Pan.  Pan  pursues  her  (as  in  the  classic  tales), 
and  neither  Thames  nor  Diana  could  help.  At  last  she  changes 
into  water  and  escapes  her  too  powerful  suitor : 

The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps 

Fer  ever  murmurs  and  for  ever  weeps. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 

The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  skies, 

The  watery  landskip  of  the  pendant  woods, 

And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods. 

In  the  clear  azure-gleam  the  flocks  arc  seen, 

And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green. 

Through  the  fair  scene  roll  slow  the  ling'ring  streams. 

Then  foaming  pour  along  and  rush  into  the  Thames. 

This  was  poetic  nature  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
Now  hear  Cowper  in  the  last  quarter  : — 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew.      .     .     . 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow-moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team  that  swerved  not  from  the  track 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy. 

Here  Ousc  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.     There,  fast-rooted  in  their  bank 

Stood,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 

While  far  beyond  and  overthwart  the  stream 

That  as  with  molten  glass  inlays  the  vale 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds.  [Task  I,  155.) 

No  one  can  mistake  the  genuine  touch  in  this  picture;  while 
Pope's  reflection  of  the  landscape  in  water  is  a  literary  trick,  a  little 
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tiresome  even  in  Virgil.  Again,  the  artificial  nature  poets  have 
another  well-known  "  property"  of  their  stage  scenery,  (he  ''feathered 
songsters''  though,  except  the  nightingale  and  one  or  two  other 
hard-worked  birds,  like  the  lark  and  the  thrush,  they  instinctively 
avoid  detail.  For  anything  like  real  nature  they  have  a  cordial 
and  a  reciprocated  aversion.  The  true  nature  poet  knows  and 
loves  all  the  birds,  and  his  birds  are  alive  and  real.  (Even  Cowper 
calls  them  warblers.  So  far  he  reflects  his  age  ;  but  the  birds  are 
real)  : 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night ;  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-fingered  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me ; 
Sound  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  trees. 

There  is  much  talk  of  oaks  in  the  artificial  poetry,  but  the  real 
use  of  trees  to  the  i  8th  Century  sham-pastoral-rustics  are  severely 
limited.  They  are  five  (if  I  count  correctly)  :  ( i )  To  give  pleasing 
shade,  (2)  to  rustle  in  the  breeze,  (3)  to  make  bowers  (as  soft 
retreat  from  something  showers),  (4)  to  hang  harps  and  cut  loved 
names  upon  (after  David  and  Virgil),  (5)  when  the  sham-pastoral 
deviates  into  sham  patriotism  to  give  timber  for  "  Britain's 
navies." 

Cowper  is  more  discriminating.  As  Peacock  says,  in  his  attack 
on  the  new  school  of  poetry  (a  generation  later),  "Cowper  looked 
at  the  trees  and  hills  which  so  many  ingenious  gentlemen  had 
rhymed  about  so  long  without  looking  at  them  at  all,  and  the 
effect  of  the  operation  on  poetry  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world." 

He  knew  and  loved  the  separate  characters  of  the  forest-trees, 
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and  all  lovers  of  such  will  note  the  touches  that   mark  the  eye 
which  sees : 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 

And  of  a  wannish  grey;   the  willow  such 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still. 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours  :   nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honour  bright. 

O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 

Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between). 

The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-watered  land, 

Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 

As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

[Task  I,  307.) 

And  when  you  come  to  Men;  think  what  talk  from  Spenser 
downwards  of  the  "Swain!"  What  delight,  in  the  patch  and 
periwig  age,  to  masquerade  as  "Swains,"  with  "Nymphs,"  in 
sylvan  glades. 

Cowper  delights  in  the  real  swain,  and  revels  in  the  homeliest 
detail : — 

111  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 

In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team, 

The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 

By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 

To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 

Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 

The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 

While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 

Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 

Upon  their  jutting  chests.      He,  formed  to  bear 

The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
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With  half-shut  eyes  and  puckered  checks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
Oh  happy!   and  in  my  account,  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrice  happy  thou. 

{Task  IV,  341.) 

It  was  part  of  Cowper's  sweet  nature  that  he  loved  and 
sympathised  with  all  animals.  His  pet  hares  are  well-known  : 
above  we  have  the  horse  drawing  his  load  in  winter.  In  another 
place  the  Dog,  following  the  woodman  in  the  snow  time: — 

Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  with  many  a  frisk, 
Wide  scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow, 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout, 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 

The  dear  dog,  himself  no  high-bred  hound,  is  given  in  a  couple 

of  lines  : — 

Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 

There  is  another  delightful  passage  in  the  "  Winter  Walk  at 
Noon,"  describing  the  hare  and  stock  dove  "  unalarmed  "  at  his 
approach ;  and  particularly  a  graceful  realistic  description  of  the 
squirrel,  which  I  will  quote  because  it  illustrates  the  nameless 
charm  of  his  combined  playfulness,  delicacy,  truthfulness,  gentle- 
ness, and  graceful  versification. 

Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 
Where  on  his  bed  oi  wool  and  matted  leaves 
He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun. 
The  SQUIRRKL,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird 
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Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech;  there  whisks  his  brush 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  scolds  aloud 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce, 

( Winter  Walk  at  Noon,  3  i  o.) 

The  squirrel  (like  a  bird)  is  a  naturally  poetic  animal ;  and  yet  I 
will  boldly  guess  that  you  might  hunt  the  Queen  Anne's  poetry 
through  and  not  find  him.  You  see,  he  never  occurs  in  the 
ancients,  at  least  not  B.C. ;  he  dates  from  Pliny.  He  is  not  a 
warbler  ;  he  is  not  fit  for  a  simile,  like  the  lion  or  eagle  :  he  was, 
I  suspect,  unknown  to  the  classic  Popians,  who  had  "  grottos '' 
but  hardly  ever  saw  the  real  country ;  and  had  they  known  him, 
they  would,  I  fear,  have  called  him  "  mean."  So  he  had  to  wait 
for  Cowper  to  sing  him,  and  you  will  agree  he  did  well  to  wait. 

Lastly,  one  passage  more  I  must  give,  for  a  reason  which  will 
appear. 

He  describes  a  sheltered  walk  at  noon  in  late  winter 

Under  oaks  and  elms 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  tho'  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flake,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here — or  none  that  hinders  thought — 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed  ; 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice. 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.      Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.      Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  beauty  of  these  lines — so  vivid,  simple,  so 
unobtrusive,  yet  so  strangely  penetrating.     I  quote  them  for  the 
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note  touched  in  the  last  two  lines;  a  passing  note,  but  shortly  to 
be  sounded  again  and  again  by  a  far  greater  poet,  who,  when 
Cowper  wrote  these  lines,  was  a  boy  at  school  in  Hawkshead, 
Lancashire.     A  few  years  later  the  younger  poet  sang  : — 

But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks 

And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed: 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

So  wrote  Wordsworth,  the  year  before  Cowper's  death,  in  the 
Poet's  epitaph.  The  lines  describe  no  doubt  Wordsworth's  own 
ideal  of  the  poetic  life  retired.  They  no  doubt  are  touched  with 
W^ordsworth's  higher  quality,  a  "  sense  of  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused "  ;  but  the  spirit  which  prompted  Cowper's 
simpler  and  slighter  expression  is  the  same.  Indeed  this  "  Poet's 
epitaph,"  it  often  seems  to  me,  almost  might  be  written  for 
Cowper  himself.  He,  too,  "  murmured  music,"  not  indeed  beside 
the  running  brook,  but  near  the  slow-winding  Ouse:  he  was  modest 
and  homely,  and  retired  as  "noontide  dew"  :  his  strength,  too, 
lay  in  imparting  "random  truths  in  common  things,"  the  "harvest 
of  his  quiet  eye  "  and  meditative  spirit.  And  of  no  poetry  is  it 
a  more  apt  and  suggestive  description,  that  "  you  must  love  him 
ere  to  you  he  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 
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Cowper  did  not  lift  poetry  heavenward ;  he  taught  no  new 
philosophy ;  he  brought  no  overwhelming  ideas  or  revelations 
to  the  men  of  his  age :  but  he  gave  a  whole  generation,  jaded 
and  corrupted  with  a  worn-out  poetic  ideal,  a  new  and  pure  and 
simple  source  of  pleasure :  he  re-opened,  or  helped  to  re-open,  a 
door  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  shut,  and,  himself  dowered 
with  a  genuine,  though  limited  and  elusive,  poetic  gift,  he  prepared 
the  ground  for  richer  harvests,  and  the  road  for  greater  thinkers 
and  singers  to  follow. 

Thus  it  was  Cowper's  good  fortune,  say  rather  his  desert,  to 
win  deep  and  abiding  love,  not  only  from  the  living  friends  who 
came  near  to  him,  and  from  a  wide  circle  of  contemporary  readers, 
but  from  certain  select  spirits  afterwards,  who  never  saw  him.  We 
have  seen  how  Charles  Lamb  loved  him  with  almost  a  personal 
love :  and  another  genius  of  a  generation  later,  still  more  richly 
endowed,  was  touched  with  the  same  devotion.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
was  stirred  with  the  grateful  thought  of  all  the  delight  and  spiritual 
refreshment  she  had  found  in  Cowper,  and  with  the  tragic  story  of 
his  latter  years  decay  :  and  out  of  the  ardour  of  her  gifted  and 
imaginative  heart  she  wrote  his  dirge,  with  which  I  will  conclude. 
Only  let  me  say,  that  if  any  cold  critic  finds  fault  with  an  over- 
heightened  expression  in  these  lines,  where  so  much  is  just  and 
exquisite, — he  may  be  right  in  deeming  Cowper  overpraised,  but 
he  has  something  to  learn  about  the  ways  in  which  poetry  acts,  and 
poets  feel.  In  Rossetti's  beautiful  metaphor  you  cannot  pour  the 
wine  from  the  silver  to  the  golden  cup  without  a  change  in  the 
colour  due  to  the  richer  metal. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's  decaying. 

It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their  praying  ; 

Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  languish  ; 

Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets,  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  poured  the  deathless  singing: 

O  Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  : 

O  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood,  your  weary  paths  beguiling, 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 
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And  now  what  time  ye  all  may  read  thro'  dimming  tears  his  story, 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell  and  darknesi  on  the  glory  : 
And  how  when  one  by  one  sweet  sounds  and  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  bore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken-hearted — 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify  the  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker  adoration; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise  by  wise  or  good  forsaken. 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom  God  has  taken. 
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By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

'T  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  good  folk  of  Kendal,  of 
Penrith,  of  Workington  and  Whitehaven  drank  the  white 

'wine  of  Xeres  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  for  it  was 
to  supply  their  need  that  Ruskin's  father,    the  entirely 

'honest  sherry  merchant,  drove  on  his  northern  journey 
once  a  year  in  the  comfortable  family  coach  of  Telford,  Domecq 
&  Co.  :  and  brought  with  him  his  wife,  his  little  lad  John,  and 
John's  never  to  be  forgotten  Scotch  Nurse  Ann.  Anyone  who  has 
stood  at  Friar's  Crag  on  a  windless  day,  and  watched  the  white 
Derwentwater  gleam  and  melt  into  the  purple  depths  of  rocky 
Borrowdale,  or  shine  like  beaten  gold  against  the  lilac  hills,  either 
when  the  first  larch  is  green  upon  the  W^alla  crags,  or  in  leafy  June, 
or  when  the  russet  is  on  the  bleaberry  and  the  fern  of  Cat  Bels, 
will  confess  that  Ruskin  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  described  it 
as  one  of  the  four  really  beautiful  views  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not 
till  we  read  how  Ruskin  first  came  thither,  and  what  impression 
the  place  made  upon  him,  that  we  realize  what  a  large  part  in  the 
education  of  his  eyes  and  heart  for  love  of  natural  scenery  the 
English  Lake  District  played.  Ruskin  in  charge  of  his  nurse,  a 
five  and  a  half  year  old  child,  toddled  to  Friar's  Crag  scarce  able 
to  keep  his  feet  for  the  intricate  woody  lacing  of  the  rock  by  the 
roots  of  firs  that  still  are  standing  there,  and  this  in  the  summer 
of  1824.  He  has  left  written  record  in  more  than  one  place  of 
the  effect  that  first  sight  of  Derwentwater  made  upon  him. 

"  The  first  thing  that  I  remember  as  an  event  in  life  was  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friars  Crag.  The  intense 
joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in  looking  through  the  hollow 

•  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Ruskin  Union,  February  loth,  1902. 

For  fuller  detail  readers  are  referred  to  Canon  Rawnsley's  Ruskin  at  Me  Engltik  Lakes,  Illustrated 
Edition,  pp.  243.      5/-.     Maclehose  and  Sons,  Glasgow. 
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in  the  mossy  roots  of  the  crag  into  the  dark  lake,  has  associated 
itself  more  or  less  with  all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since." 

He  came  again  to  the  English  Lakes  as  a  boy  of  seven,  and  in 
1830  visited  them  for  the  third  time.  We  know  what  he  thought 
of  Windermere,  Keswick,  Ulleswater,  and  Coniston  from  the 
journal  he  and  his  cousin  Mary  kept,  and  from  a  poem  in  four 
books  entitled  'The  Iteriad.  Anyone  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  reading  that  poem  will  be  struck  by  the  keenness  of  the  boy's 
observation.  The  loose  shales  and  bitter  wind-blown  ridge  of 
Skiddaw,  the  strength  of  Helvellyn — "  that  mountain  of  might," 
— the  fell-side  streamlets,  which  after  rain  appeared  to  him  "  like 
threads  of  pure  silver  that  hung  from  the  sky,"  the  rippling  of  the 
water  as  the  boats  dip  at  their  anchorage  in  the  Keswick  Bay,  the 
sun-wasted  turf  and  knotted  oak  trees  of  Castle  Head,  the  swift 
goings  on  in  the  heavens  during  a  thunderstorm  on  Buttermere, 
the  sternness  of  Honister  Crag,  the  beauty  ot  the  houses  at  Clap- 
persgate  and  Croft,  the  huge  oared  clumsiness  of  the  ferry  boat  at 
W^indermere,  the  wonder  of  the  rain-clouds  on  Coniston  Old  Man, 
all  these  are  described  with  great  telicitv,  and  he  who  concluded 
his  Iteriad  poem  with 

Thou  land  of  the  mountain  I  sec  thee  no  more, 

appears  to  have  ever  had  before  that  "  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss 
of  solitude,"  the  lifting  ot  the  tells  and  the  glimmer  of  the  lakes, 
and  all  the  marvellous  interchange  of  gloom  and  glory  that  adds 
such  magic  to  our  mountain  land. 

It  is  true  that  the  lake  country  as  he  saw  it  in  those  days  was 
more  beautiful  in  its  retirement  than  it  is  now.  "  Low-wood  Inn  " 
— as  he  tells  us, 

"was  then  little  more  than  a  country  cottage,  and  Ambleside  a  rural 
village,  and  the  absolute  peace  and  bliss  which  anyone  who  cared  for 
grassy  hills  and  sweet  waters  might  find  at  every  footstep,  and  every  turn 
of  the  crag  or  bend  ol  bay  was  totally  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  or  read 
of  elsewhere." 
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There  were  giants  at  the  lakes  in  those  days.  The  boy  does  not 
see  Wordsworth,  but  describes  very  accurately  the  impression  that 
Southey's  face  made  upon  him  as  he  saw  him  in  the  Crosthwaite 
Church,  and  on  his  way  back  from  Church  to  Greta  Hall.  He 
tells  us  : 

His  hair  was  no  colour  at  all  by  the  way, 
But  half  of  it  was  black  slightly  scattered  with  grey, 
His  eyes  were  as  black  as  a  coal,  but  in  turning 
They  flashed — ay,  as  much  as  a  coal  does  in  burning  ; 
His  nose  in  the  midst  took  a  small  outward  bend. 
Rather  hooked  like  an  eagle's  and  sharp  at  the  end. 

Not  a  bad  feature  sketch,  that,  if  Southey's  portraits  are  to  be 
trusted.     Two  years  after  this  memorable  visit  he  writes : 

I  weary  for  the  fountain  foaming. 

For  shady  holme  and  hill, 
My  mind  is  on  the  mountain  roaming. 

My  spirit's  voice  is  still. 

I  long  to  tread  the  mountain  head 

Above  the  valley  swelling, 
I  long  to  feel  the  breezes  sped 

From  grey  and  gaunt  Helvellyn. 

But  there  came  to  the  boy,  to  whom  the  blue  hills  to  the  end 
of  his  life  were  such  perpetual  happiness,  the  chance  of  seeing 
other  and  mightier  mountain  heights  and  lakes  in  some  ways  more 
glorious.  Twice  did  he  journey  to  the  Continent,  with  Rogers' 
Italy  in  hand  and  De  Saussure's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  mind, 
before  his  Oxford  undergraduate  days ;  but  nevertheless  so  true 
was  he  to  our  English  Lake  District  that  we  find  him  in  1837 
spending  his  first  long  vacation  at  Keswick,  and  finding  himself 
*'  in  his  primal  passion  for  wild  nature  quite  unchanged."  "  No 
boy  could  possibly  have  been  more  excited  than  I  was  by  seeing 
Italy  and  the  Alps;  neither  boy  nor  man  ever  knew  better  the 
difference  between  a  Cumberland  cottage  and  Venetian  palace,  or 
a  Cumberland  stream  and  the  Rhone."      But  after  all  the  furious 
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excitement  and  joy  of  the  contrast,  the  coming  back  to  a  York- 
shire stream-side  felt  like  returning  to  Heaven. 

Close  by  the  resting  place  of  Jonathan  Otley,  the  geologist,  in 
the  Crosthwaite  Churchyard,  is  the  grave  of  Wright,  the  miner- 
alogist and  guide.  We  owe  a  good  deal  to  that  man,  Wright,  for 
he  it  was  who,  during  all  that  beneficent  and  peaceful  summer 
which  Ruskin  then  spent  at  the  Lakes,  accompanied  the  under- 
graduate on  his  rambles  and  taught  him  the  beginning  of  his 
mineral  lore.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  was  Wright's  showing  of 
the  garnets  in  the  volcanic  ash  at  Styhead  which  started  Ruskin 
on  his  study  of  crystal  form  and  love  of  mineralogy.  And  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  us  that  Italy  and  her  buildings  had  been  visited 
before  the  young  man  came  again  to  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land and  their  cottage  homes.  The  readers  of  the  series  of  articles 
from  Loudon  s  Architectural  Magazine  will  remember  how  the  poetry 
of  our  lakeland  architecture  in  contrast  with  the  remains  ot  the 
Italian  palaces  had  set  Ruskin  to  consider  how  far  the  architecture 
of  a  people  might  be  said  to  express  their  mind  and  aspirations ; 
and  he  who  gave  us  "the  first  serious  piece  of  art  criticism"  he 
attempted,  'The  Poetry  of  Architecture,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Kata  Phusin,"  has  evidently  wandered  up  Troutbeck  and  Scan- 
dale  to  some  purpose,  and  sketched  at  Coniston  Old  Hall  or  at 
Ambleside  by  the  side  of  the  river  Rotha,  with  eyes  and  heart  full 
of  sympathy  with  the  lives  of  the  yeomen  of  the  ^  orth.  It  is 
surely  of  interest  for  us  to  remember  that  the  writer  ot  the  chapter 
on  our  mountain  cottages,  or  on  cottage  chimneys,  laid  in  his  lake 
country  rambles  the  foundation-stone  of  his  great  work,  The 
Architecture  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  considered  in  its  Association 
with  Natural  Scenery  and  National  Character.  Those  of  us  who 
study  Wordsworth,  and  care  especially  for  his  observation  on  men 
and  things  in  the  Lake  District,  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  Guide  to 
the  Lakes,  know  how  much  young  Ruskin  and  the  old  poet  had 
in  common  in  their  appreciation  of  the  lowliness  and  rugged 
strength  and  simple  beauty  of  our  mountain  dwellings.  It  is 
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grievous  to  record  that  much  of  that  beauty  which  Ruskin  and 
Wordsworth  wrote  of  and  pleaded  for — the  corbelled  chimneys, 
cottage  porches,  and  mossy  fern-tufted  massive  roofs,  the  long 
barn  chambers,  the  over-hanging  outside  galleries — are  passing 
fast  away  ;  but  at  least,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Green,  the  artist, 
and  the  careful  notes  and  drawings  of  Ruskin,  the  undergraduate, 
their  memory  will  not  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

Ruskin  must  have  been  a  considerable  walker ;  indeed,  fragile 
as  he  was  in  later  life,  he  astonished  his  friends  in  this  matter  ; 
and  how  well  and  surely  he  got  to  know  our  hills  and  fells  during 
the  two  summers  of  1837  and  1838  may  easily  be  learnt  from 
letters  written  to  a  friend  at  Oxford,  which  have  been  pubhshed. 
In  one  of  these,  under  date  July  31st,  1840,  he  gives  as  accurate 
a  survey  of  mountain  climbing  possibilities  in  Cumberland  as  one 
could  wish  for. 

"  Do  not  miss  Helvellyn  on  any  account,"  he  says,  "  and  go  up 
the  Thirlmere  side,  descending  to  Patterdale  if  you  like,  but  on 
no  account  ascend  from  Patterdale.  Don't  break  your  legs  or  your 
nose  on  Scawfell;  he  is  an  awkward  fellow,  and  you  may  stick 
between  his  loose  rocks  like  Gulliver  in  the  marrow-bone." 
Blencathra,  which  he  curiously  misnames  Glaramara,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  once  did,  he  speaks  of  as  "  a  noble  hill,  glorious  hill, 
an  Olympian  mountain,  but  deuced  boggy." 

But  for  real  accuracy  of  the  guide-book  kind,  one  must  read 
the  advice  he  gives  to  his  friend  to  take  the  walk  over  Walla 
Crag  to  Ashness  Bridge,  Lodore  Head,  Watendlath,  and  back. 
Many  of  us  who  have  followed  Mat  Arnold  in  the  walk  described 
in  his  poem  Resignation^  over  the  Armboth  Fells  to  Ashness 
Bridge,  have  done  as  Ruskin  bade  his  friend  do  in  that  letter,  and 
feel  he  was  quite  right  to  say,  "  Sit  down  on  the  rocks  beside  the 
stone  bridge,  or  in  the  water  if  you  like  it  better,  and  eat  your 
lunch,  and  when  you  have  eaten  it  look  about  you,  for  ot  all  the 
landscapes  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  I  think  the  view  of  Derwentwater 
and  Skiddaw  from  that  spot,  with  the  bridge  for  the  front  object, 
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is  the  best  piece  of  composition."  After  Ruskin's  visit  to  the 
English  Lakes  in  1838,  he  saw  our  hills  and  dales  no  more  for 
nine  years.  He  had  written  his  first  two  volumes  of  Modern 
Painters ;  he  had  fallen  in  love  more  or  less  with  a  Scotch  fairy — "a 
white  lady  and  witch  of  the  fatalest  sort,"  in  little  Charlotte  Lock- 
hart  ;  and,  now  upon  the  staff  of  the  (Quarterly,  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  commend  himself  to  his  lady-love,  and  perhaps  to 
the  lady-love's  father,  by  undertaking  to  review  for  the  (Quarterly 
Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art;  and  where  better  can  he  find  the 
quiet  necessary  for  his  work  than  the  vale  beneath  the  high  seat 
of  Hamil  the  Viking — Ambleside  of  to-day  ^  "  I  went,"  says  he, 
"in  the  early  spring  of  1847  to  the  Salutation,  at  Ambleside,  yet 
but  a  country  village,  and  its  inn  a  country  inn.  But  there, 
whether  it  was  the  grilled  salmon  for  breakfast,  or  too  prolonged 
reflection  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  I  fell  into  a  state  of  des- 
pondency till  then  unknown  to  me,  of  which  I  knew  not  the  like 
till  fourteen  years  afterwards.  The  whole  morning  was  painfully 
spent  in  balancing  phrases,  and  from  my  boat  in  the  afternoons 
on  Windermere  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  water  was  leaden  and 
the  hills  low." 

The  doctor  stopped  the  grilled  salmon,  and  ordered  salts  and 
promenade  ;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  the  English  Lake  dis- 
trict until  the  next  year,  when  Ruskin,  dutiful  son  as  he  ever  was, 
proposed  to  and  was  accepted  by  a  fair  maid  of  Perth,  and  came 
down  on  the  loth  April  of  that  year  to  Keswick,  to  spend  his 
honeymoon. 

It  is  very  sad  reading  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Miss  Mitford 
from  Keswick  on  Good  FViday  of  1848.  "I  begin  to  feel,"  he 
writes,  "  that  the  time  for  endurance  is  come  rather  than  for  medi- 
tation, and  for  hope  rather  than  for  happiness.  Happy  those 
whose  hope,  without  this  severe  and  tearful  rending  away  of  all 
props  and  stability  of  earthly  enjoyment,  has  been  fixed  '  where 
the  world  ceases  from  troubling.'  Mine  was  not  ;  it  was  based 
on   those    pillars  of  earth   which   are   astonished   at   his  reproof." 
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"  We  have  a  good  clergyman,  Mr.  Myers,  and  I  am  recovering 
trust  and  tranquillity."  How  far  the  letter  refers  to  mental 
struggle  in  the  realm  of  religious  faith,  or  how  far  to  some  already- 
discovered  rift  in  the  lute  of  married  happiness,  one  cannot  say. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  heard  from  a  friend  how  one  of 
those  rifts  in  the  lute  may  have  been  owing  to  Ruskin's  absolute 
inability  to  care  for  music.  This  friend  met  Ruskin  and  his  wife 
in  Scotland  in  that  summer.  Mrs.  Ruskin  was  a  first-rate  pianist, 
and  after  listening  to  her  playing  a  passage  from  Mendelssohn, 
my  friend  said  to  Ruskin,  "  How  beautifully  she  plays." 

"  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  so  they  tell  me ;  but  to  me  it  sounds  like 
marbles  rattling  down  the  stairs." 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  was  at  this  time  or  at  a 
later  day  that  Ruskin,  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  out  of  Keswick  in 
a  great  passion,  "  his  nerves,"  he  tells  us,  "  shaken  for  a  fort- 
night," saw  in  the  dark  and  stormy  day  a  sign  which  seemed  to 
come  to  him  from  heaven.  He  told  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
about  it  years  afterwards,  and  said,  "  I  was  praying  to  be  delivered 
from  my  burden,  when  suddenly  a  streak  of  light  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  I  walked  on,  and  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the  old 
frame  of  mind  returned  again,  and  I  prayed,  and  again  I  saw  the 
light." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  light  from  heaven  was  destined  to  fall  for 
him  upon  our  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  hills  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  mountains  of  which  he  had  written  that  they 
were  "  as  a  great  and  noble  architecture,  giving  shelter,  comfort, 
and  rest,"  fulfilled  their  mission  to  him  ;  and  whether  they  gleamed 
with  the  rose  of  morning  or  the  glow  of  eventide,  seemed  ever  to 
him  to  shed  forth  their  everlasting  beneficence  with  a  profusion  so 
patient  and  so  passionate  that  his  utmost  observation  and  thank- 
fulness seemed  to  him  in  his  vale  of  work  and  rest  "  to  be  but  at 
best  neglect  of  their  nobleness  and  apathy  to  their  love." 

Nineteen  years  passed  before  Ruskin  again  saw  the  English 
Lakes.    In  those  nineteen  years  he  had  made  Venice,  and  Florence, 
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and  Verona  his  own.  He  had  done  with  his  Art  criticism,  and 
taken  to  the  criticism  ot  life.  But  one  can  believe  that  as  a  hermit 
in  the  wilds  of  Savoy,  with  his  geologist  hammer  in  hand,  he 
often  dreamed  of  our  Cumberland  hills  and  Westmoreland  fells, 
and  longed  again  to  be  among  the  volcanic  rocks  of  our  North 
country  that  were  old  in  time  before  the  Alps  were  born  ;  and 
that  he  must  have  ever  desired  that  his  eyes  might  behold  our 
crystal  streams,  rather  than  those  grey-white  torrents  of  the  land 
ot  his  student's  exile.  In  July  of  1867  he  came  again  to  Keswick. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  told  me  of  his  intense  delight  in  Derwent- 
water.  She  came  at  his  invitation,  with  the  friend  with  whom  she 
was  staying  near  Cockermouth,  to  spend  a  long  summer  dav  on 
the  lake.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  can  claim  to  be  able  to 
do,"  he  said,  "  it  is  to  guide  vou  to  all  that  is  best  to  see  and  most 
worth  caring  for  in  Derwentwater."  She  found  him  at  the 
Portinscale  Hotel ;  his  sitting-room  on  the  side  away  from  the 
lake,  and  wondered  at  it.  He  said,  characteristically,  "  I  used  to 
have  mv  room  on  the  lakeward  side,  but  thev  have  gone  and  stuck 
up  a  hideous  flag-staff,  and  I  cannot  face  the  scene  so  injured." 
I  hey  took  boat,  and  passing  down  the  Derwent  River,  coasted 
along  the  western  shore,  landing  here  and  there  for  particular  view, 
then  passed  across  to  St.  Herbert's  Island,  to  get  Skiddaw  at  his 
best ;  loitering  now  to  watch  the  sun-light  in  the  shallows,  gazing 
now  at  shadows  in  the  deeps;  but  all  the  time  talking  delight- 
fully, and  sometimes  contrarily  out  of  pure  mischief,  making  his 
guests  feel  that  Derwentwater,  as  seen  through  his  eyes  on  a  fair 
day,  was  indeed  Paradise. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  possibility  that  he  would 
come  to  anchor  on  our  shores  of  Derwentwater.  After  his  father's 
death  he  tells  us,  "  1  he  thought  faintlv  and  intermittently  haunted 
both  my  mother  and  myself,  that  a  rose-covered  cottage  in  the 
Vale  of  Keswick  might  be  nearer  heaven  than  all  the  majesty  of 
Denmark  I  lill."  I  le  once  told  my  friend  Reddie  Anderson  (his 
old  pupil)  that  when   he   first   knew   Keswick,   it  was  a  place  he 
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thought  too  beautiful  to  hve  in.  But  it  was  Fors  that  arranged  a 
better  fate  either  than  Matlock,  beloved  in  middle  life,  or  the 
Keswick  of  his  first  love.  In  1871,  when  the  first  number  of 
Fors  Clavigera  was  published,  the  work  of  the  Slade  Professorship 
was  heavy  upon  him.  In  that  year,  too,  he  lost  the  help  and 
home-comfort  of  his  favourite  cousin,  Joan  Agnew,  by  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  Severn.  It  is  probable  he  had  run  down  in  health, 
which  was  never  robust,  for  he  caught  a  cold  at  Matlock,  out 
sketching,  and  was  brought  very  near  to  the  land  of  shadows.  As 
he  lay  upon  his  sick-bed,  the  blue  hills  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland rose  with  cheer  before  him,  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Severn, 
who  was  nursing  him,  "  If  only  I  could  lie  down  in  the  water  of 
Coniston,  or  see  Coniston  Old  Man,  I  should  recover  of  this  sick- 
ness." In  that  autumn  it  chanced  that  he  heard  at  Oxford  that  a 
little  rough-cast  Westmoreland  cottage,  that  had  once  given  shelter 
to  Gerald  Massey,  the  poet  and  reformer,  and  Linton,  the  engraver 
and  sonnet  writer,  and  which  was  now  tenanted  by  Kitchin,  a 
Christ  Church  don,  who  afterwards  became  Dean  of  Durham,  was 
in  the  market.  Perfect  in  its  solitude  and  privacy,  beautiful  in  its 
prospect  across  the  lake  to  the  Old  Man  and  Wetherlam,  blest 
with  access  to  moorland  walk  or  lake-side  ramble,  a  little  stream 
making  music  for  him  at  his  door,  circled  by  copse  wood  beloved 
of  nesting  birds  and  giving  shelter  to  the  squirrel — it  was  ideal  in 
its  position  for  the  man  and  his  work.  This  cottage  home  at 
Brantwood  was  offered  by  Linton  to  the  Slade  Professor  for  the 
sum  of  j^  1,500.  He  bought  it  without  looking  at  it,  found  it  to 
be  "  a  mere  shed  of  rotten  timber  and  loose  stones,"  foolishly  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  father's  London  upholsterer  for 
family  tradition's  sake,  and,  after  paying  ^5  for  a  foot-stool  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  "  he  got  himself  settled  eventually  at  his  tea 
table,"  as  he  tells  us,  one  summer  evening,  with  his  view  of  the 
lake,  for  the  net  sum  of  ^4,000.  He  did  not  come  to  live  at 
Brantwood  until  the  Easter  of  1872 ;  and  those  who  know  of  the 
sorrow  that  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  must  know  that 
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he  came  to  Brantwood  much  out  of  heart.  For  however  wide 
was  the  gulf  that  separated  mother  and  son  in  matters  of  Art  or 
life  criticism,  that  gulf  had  been  ever  bridged  by  tenderest  filial 
obedience.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  Oxford  during  his  Slade 
Professorship,  remember  how  for  a  whole  term,  instead  of  the  blue 
tie,  we  saw  a  black  one  about  his  neck,  and,  if  ever  he  spoke  of  his 
mother,  it  was  with  a  trembling  voice  and  eyes  that  grew  dim.  But 
the  calm  and  beauty  of  Brantwood  were  of  great  cheer  to  him. 
There  was  so  much  for  his  hand  to  do  in  pruning  of  trees,  in 
planting  of  flowers  and  creepers,  in  caring  for  the  channel  of  the 
fell-side  stream,  in  planning  the  walks  through  the  home-side 
wood ;  this,  and  the  work  he  was  engaged  upon,  gave  him  little 
time  for  personal  sorrow.  Then,  too,  undergraduate  friends,  men 
who,  at  the  diggings  at  Hinksey,  had  learned  to  love  and  honour 
him,  came  down  to  be  his  guests,  and  to  help  to  make  the  harbour 
for  his  boat,  the  *'  Jumping  Jenny ;  "  and  this  was  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  him,  as  it  was  doubtless  of  great  benefit  to  them- 
selves. It  is,  1  know,  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  those  Hinksey  dig- 
ging days ;  we  who  were  privileged  to  be  of  the  number  who  did 
what  we  could  to  mend  a  very  bad  road,  and  give  some  comfort 
to  the  Hinksey  villagers,  by  making  their  village  green  more 
pleasant  and  more  approachable,  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the 
time  we  stood  the  chaff  of  half  Oxford,  who  came  out  to  see  ;  and 
on  enquiry  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  diggers  have  helped 
their  time  in  social  movements,  in  the  improvement  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  in  universitv  settlements  in  big  towns,  in  home 
industries  for  the  people  and  the  like,  who  probably  owe  all  their 
interest  in  such  matters  to  the  spirit  they  gained  from  Ruskin, 
the  road-maker,  in  the  old  Hinksey  days. 

Ruskin  came  back  to  Brantwood  in  1873,  ^  Slade  Professor  for 
the  second  time;  there  he  wrote,  in  that  spring,  his  lecture  on  the 
Swallow  for  his  Oxford  audience.  He  who  as  an  undergraduate 
had  spent  part  of  his  first  long  vacation  in  the  Coniston  Vale,  came 
back  in  this  year  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  long  vacation  in  the 
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same  valley.  He  worked  through  that  summer  at  the  story  of 
Nicholas  the  Pisan,  in  Val  D' Ar}io.  He  was  again  back  by  the 
lake  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  in  1875  joined  some  of  his  under- 
graduate friends,  who  had  come  to  translate  the  Economist  of 
Xenophon,  and  to  finish  the  digging  out  of  his  boat  harbour  for 
him.  Between  1874  and  1875  he  had  been  travelling  on  the 
Continent — to  Rome,  to  Sicily,  to  Assisi,  to  Lucca,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Jura;  and  the  letters  written  to  his  friend.  Miss  Susie 
Beever,  at  the  Thwaite,  show  us  that  wherever  he  is,  Coniston 
and  Brantwood  are  in  mind.  "  I  often  think  of  you,  and  Conis- 
ton and  Brantwood,"  he  writes  to  her.  "Oh  dear;  I  wish  I  were 
at  Brantwood  again."  "  Such  moonlight  here  to-night,"  he  writes 
from  Venice ;  "  but  nothing  to  what  it  is  at  Coniston.  I  trust 
earnestly  to  be  safe  in  the  shelter  of  my  own  woodside  by  the  end 
of  October."  And  again,  "  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  the  lake 
above  Waterhead,  which  goes  everywhere  with  me." 

Anyone  who  remembers  what  darkness  of  sorrow  fell  upon  him 
in  the  May  of  1875,  when  "  that  poor  sick  child,"  away  in  Ireland, 
"  who  would  not  have  the  part  of  love  that  belonged  to  her," 
entered  into  rest,  will  understand  how  much  the  Coniston  neigh- 
bourhood meant  to  him  who  so  constantly  needed  all  sympathy 
and  all  affection,  and  found  it  bright  as  light  and  pure  as  crystal 
in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  the  Thwaite.  That  friendship  of 
the  Misses  Beever,  with  its  wise  neighbourliness  and  generous 
loving-kindness,  its 

Heart  affluence  of  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  rarely  dry, 

its  keen  penetration  into  the  moods  and  melancholies  of  the  man 
they  honoured,  and  intelligent  understanding  of  what  he  loved 
and  held  fair,  was  indeed  a  godsend  ;  for  it  came  to  him  at  a  time 
when  natural  scenery,  tor  the  moment  at  any  rate,  ceased  to  be 
able  to  lift  the  cloud  from  his  heart.  You  remember  how  he  has 
put  on  record   the  agony   of  his  soul  at  this  time :    "  Morning 
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breaks  as  I  write,  along  those  Coniston  fells,  and  the  level  mists, 
motionless  and  grey  beneath  the  rose  of  the  moorlands,  veil  the 
lower  woods  and  the  sleeping  village,  and  the  long  lawns  by  the 
lake  shore.  Oh,  that  someone  had  but  told  me  in  my  youth, 
when  all  my  heart  seemed  to  be  set  on  these  colours  and  clouds 
that  appear  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  away,  how  little  my 
love  of  them  would  serve  me  when  the  silence  of  lawn  and  wood 
in  the  dew  of  morning  should  be  completed,  and  all  my  thoughts 
should  be  of  those  whom  by  neither  I  was  to  meet  more." 

That  he  really  felt  this  powerlessness  of  the  beauty  of  nature  to 
help  him  I  can  vouch  for  by  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  as  we 
walked  together  under  the  elms  of  the  Broad  Walk  at  Oxford  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  They  were  in  their  full  beauty  and  flush 
of  bud.  1  could  not  help  exclaiming  at  the  glory  ot  these  glowing 
fountains  of  new  life  that  were  on  either  side  of  us  as  we  walked. 
He  stopped  and  looked  very  earnestly  at  me,  and  said,  "  Yes,  but 
a  time  will  come  when  neither  beauty  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  or 
flush  of  bud  in  the  elm,  or  the  tender  breaking  of  leaf,  will  avail 
to  help  a  wounded  heart." 

Readers  of  Hortus  Inclusus  must  always  tenderly  think  of  the 
constant  passages  of  friendship  that  passed  between  Brantwood 
and  the  1  hwaite.  They  will  know  also  how  good  a  thing  it  is 
that  not  here  in  London's  central  roar,  but  there  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  at  Coniston,  the  ashes  of  the  teacher  we  follow  should 
lie  at  peace,  beside  the  resting  place  of  his  two  friends.  This  is 
what  Ruskin  wrote  of  these  friends  in  his  preface  to  Hortus 
Inclusus :  "  They  were  types  of  perfect  womanhood  in  its  constant 
happiness.  Queens  alike  of  their  own  hearts  and  of  a  Paradise 
in  which  they  knew  the  names  and  sympathised  with  the  spirits 
of  everv  living  creature  that  God  had  made  to  play  therein,  or  to 
blossom  in  its  sunshine  or  shade.  .  .  .  Mary  and  Susie,  alike 
in  benevolence,  serenity,  and  practical  judgment,  were  yet  widely 
different,  nay  almost  contrary,  in  tone  and  impulse  of  intellect. 
Both  of  them  capable  of  understanding  whatever  woman  should 
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know,  the  elder  was  yet  chiefly  interested  in  the  course  of  imme- 
diate English  business,  poHcy,  and  progressive  science  ;  while  Susie 
lived  an  aerial  enchanted  life,  possessing  all  the  highest  joys  of 
imagination,  while  she  yielded  to  none  of  its  deceits,  sicknesses, 
or  errors.  She  saw,  and  felt,  and  believed  all  good,  as  it  had  been, 
and  was  to  be,  in  the  reality  and  eternity  of  its  goodness  with  the 
acceptance  and  hope  of  a  child.  The  least  things  were  treasures 
to  her,  and  her  moments  fuller  of  joy  than  some  people's  days." 

In  the  year  1876 — Slade  Professor  for  the  third  time — he  only 
saw  Brantwood  when  the  lambs  were  white  in  the  meadows,  and 
the  fragrant  larches  had  put  on  their  bright  spring  dress.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  1877,  he  was  back  again  within  sight  of  Coniston 
Old  Man,  tracking  the  Yewdale  stream,  studying  the  habits  of 
"  the  dark-eyed  miracle  of  the  forest,"  the  little  squirrel,  "  that 
glanced  from  branch  to  branch  more  like  a  sunbeam  than  a  living 
creature."  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  lake  country  uninvaded 
by  electric  trams  or  steam  railways,  will  thank  him  for  having 
taken  up  Wordsworth's  parable  and  urged,  as  he  urged  in  that 
year  (you  may  see  his  protest  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road\  that 
the  greatest  unkindness  that  could  be  done  to  men  who  were  able 
to  enjoy  and  use  our  Land  of  the  Lakes  rightfully  for  their  rest 
or  recreation,  was  to  whirl  the  people  through  it  who  should 
rather  be  set  down  at  its  doors  and  be  encouraged  to  go  through 
it  on  foot.  He  had  determined  in  this  year  to  finish  the  indexing 
of  Fors  Clavigera^  to  set  aside  his  political  economy,  and  begin  to 
enter  into  his  own  rest,  which  was  to  be  "  service  to  the  St. 
George's  Schools,  by  writing  books  on  botany  and  geology, 
together  with  such  law  of  Art  that  he  might  explain  or  exhibit  in 
the  foul  condition  of  the  age."  His  health  gave  way,  and  though 
he  struggled  on  through  January  and  February  of  1878,  those  of 
us  who  entered  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Bond  Street  in  the  first 
week  of  March  to  view  the  Turners  he  had  catalogued  and 
annotated  for  us,  knew  that  the  Professor  was  now  lying  danger- 
ously ill  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  but  he  was  nursed  back  to 
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comparative  health,  and  the  lake  country  was  medicine  for  his 
sickness.  In  1879  he  resigned  the  Slade  Professorship,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  dav  of  his  death  Brantwood  was  his  home.  In 
1880  he  was  working  away  at  his  crystals  and  his  Fot-s,  and  on  a 
series  of  papers.  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul.  In  June  of  that  same 
year  he  wrote  to  Miss  Susie  Beever,  "  On  the  whole,  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life;  mouth,  eyes,  head,  feet,  fingers,  all  fairly  in 
trim;  older  than  thev  were,  yes;  but  it  the  head  and  heart  grow 
wiser  they  won't  want  feet  or  fingers  some  day." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  several  times  in  that  year,  and 
one  thinks  of  hitn  still  as  coming  forward  to  his  Brantwood  door, 
holding  out  both  his  hands  in  kindliest  welcome,  giving  up  most 
precious  time  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  with  old-world 
courtesy,  and  talking,  as  he  used  to  talk  in  the  old  Oxford  days  at 
the  breakfast  table  in  his  Corpus  rooms,  with  such  vivacity  and 
sparkles  of  fun,  and  flashes  of  wit,  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  weight  of  sixty  years  of  great  intellectual  labour,  bitter 
disappointment  and  much  sorrow  of  heart,  was  upon  his  shoulders. 
In  I  88  I  he  will  be  best  remembered  by  the  Coniston  school  chil- 
dren, for  he  gave  them  a  New  Year's  treat.  How  he  loved  them, 
those  village  children,  here  in  Coniston  !  He  once  wrote  in  Fors^ 
of  September,  of  1883,  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  a  child 
whom  it  is  not  a  real  sorrow  to  again  lose  sight  of."  In  1883  these 
school  children  had  the  great  delight  of  seeing  an  orrerv,  a  great 
star  globe,  constructed  in  their  playground  for  them.  In  that  year, 
when,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  Richmond,  who  stood 
aside  and  made  it  possible  for  hini,  he  went  back  to  his  Oxford  chair, 
Ruskin  busied  himself  with  lectures  on  the  Art  of  England.  But 
his  days  at  Brantwood  were  darkened,  even  as  the  windows  of  the 
Thwaite  were  darkened,  at  the  ending  of  the  year.  On  the  last 
day  of  that  year,  one  of  his  truest  friends,  Mary  Beever,  breathed 
her  last. 

I>ut  the  year  h.ul  had  its  compensations  for  liini.  In  this  vear 
was  begun  the  experiment  in  Home  Industries,  which,  whether  in 
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the  Langdale  spinning,  or  Windermere  weaving,  or  Keswick  wood- 
carving  and  metal-work,  still  kept  alive  the  effort,  after  Ruskin's 
own  heart,  of  bringing  joy  of  work  to  the  homes  of  the  lake 
country  poor.  In  1884,  the  strain  of  public  lectures  at  Oxford 
was  too  much  for  him.  The  vote  to  allow  vivisection  by  endowing 
a  chair  of  physiological  research  seemed  almost  to  break  his  heart. 
He  resigned  his  professorship,  and  left  a  city  in  whose  service  he 
had  meant  to  die  in  harness,  and  came  back  to  Coniston  for  sad 
months  of  illness  and  quiet.  Very  tender  are  the  little  notes  that 
during  his  slow  recovery  passed  with  their  gifts  between  Brant- 
wood  and  the  Thwaite  ;  and  those  who  read  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  Pall  Mall  under  date  June  6,  1886,  will  know  how  all  the 
tenderness  of  friends  was  needed  to  help  him  to  bear  up.  In  a 
postscript  to  that  letter  he  says,  "  I  have  not  written  this  letter 
with  my  usual  care,  for  I  am  at  present  tired  and  sad.  Whenever 
I  write  a  word  my  friends  don't  like  they  say  I  am  crazy,  and 
never  consider  what  a  cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libel  they  thus 
provoke  against  the  work  of  an  old  age  in  all  its  convictions 
antagonistic  to  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  in  all  its  comfort 
oppressed  by  them." 

This  irritation  and  over-sensitiveness  prevented  recovery,  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1888,  the  strain  of  writing  seemed 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  went  abroad  with  Mr.  CoUingwood 
as  his  companion  to  see  if  sketching  rather  than  writing  would 
give  him  rest,  but  neither  Abbeville,  nor  Jura,  nor  Mont  Blanc, 
nor  Venice  availed  to  work  their  charm  more  than  the  breezes  of 
Folkestone  and  Sandgate  had  availed  in  the  former  year.  He 
came  back  in  the  last  week  of  1888  to  Brantwood  depressed  of 
heart  and  weakened  of  body  ;  many  of  us  thought  he  had  come 
back  to  die.  But  the  Coniston  vale  had  powers  to  restore  that  we 
knew  not  of,  and  in  June,  1889,  he  went  with  the  Severns  to 
Seascale,  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  and  delighted  in  the  blue  hills 
that  he  saw  inland  over  the  dunes,  and  the  dwart  rose  and  the 
purple  geraniums  that  flowered  at   his  feet.     The  record  of  his 
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affection  for  Mrs.  Severn  which  he  there  put  on  paper  tells  us 
how  much  he  felt  was  owed  to  her  for  her  unceasing  care  and  love 
of  him  ;  it  does  not  tell  us  what  pathetic  pain  it  cost  him  to  put 
his  debt  on  record.  He  was  now  three  score  years  old  and  ten, 
and  he  returned  from  the  little  Viking  village  of  "  the  huts  by  the 
sea"  to  the  Brantwood  of  his  love,  never  again  to  leave  it  till 
tender  hands  should  bear  him  to  his  grave;  that  day  was  Thursday, 
February  25,  1900. 

In  all  the  interspace  of  time  I  saw  him  but  twice;  once  sorrowful 
and  depressed  almost  to  agony  by  the  thought  that  his  lite  had 
been  a  wasted  life,  and  his  work,  as  he  put  it,  "  one  long  darken- 
ing of  the  light  of  God  " — another  time,  very  calm  and  peaceful 
sitting  with  folded  hands  by  his  study  window,  looking  no  longer 
on  lake  or  mountain  side,  gazing  intently  and  with  love  upon  a 
bunch  of  fiowers  which  had  been  lately  brought  into  the  room. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  1900,  within  a  few  weeks  ot  his 
eighty-first  birthday,  came  news  from  beyond  the  Raise  that  the 
Master,  as  we  members  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George  called  him, 
was  ill  with  a  touch  of  influenza.  On  Sunday,  the  26th,  word 
reached  us  that  at  sunset  of  the  previous  day  his  spirit  had  gone 
forth  from  the  home  of  his  long  waiting  to  the  home  where  surely 
he  waits  and  will  welcome  all  who  would  behold  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  and  have  striven  to  make  their  dream  of  His  beauty  known 
among  men.  1  shall  never  forget  the  magic  loveliness  of  that 
sunset  hour  that  opened  its  doors  of  gold  to  his  receiving  as  I 
saw  it  above  our  Cumberland  hills.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very 
heavens,  whose  glory  he  had  so  often  called  us  to  consider,  had  by 
some  witchery  determined  to  cheer  with  unimaginable  splendour 
the  sorrowing  hearts  upon  whom  so  swiftly  was  to  fall  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  woke  in  rain,  sighed  all  day  among 
the  hills,  ami  sobbed  itself  to  sleep  with  tears.  The  little  sonnet 
calendar  I  keep  thus  describes  it — 
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THE    MORNING   AFTER    RUSKIN    DIED. 

"The  rose  of  morning  fades,  and  ghostly  pale 

The  mountains  seem  to  move  into  the  rain, 

The  leafless  hedges  sigh,  the  waterplain 
Sobs,  and  a  sound  of  tears  is  in  the  Vale, 
For  he  whose  spirit  voice  shall  never  fail 

Whose  soul's  arm  ne'er  shall  lifted  be  in  vain — 

God's  knight,  at  rest,  beyond  the  touch  of  pain. 
Lies  clad  in  death's  impenetrable  mail. 

And  all  the  men  whose  helmets  ever  wore 

The  wild  red  rose  St.  George  for  sign  has  given 

Stand  round  and  Dow  the  head  and  feel  their  swords. 
And  swear  by  him  who  taught  them  deeds  not  words 
To  fight  for  Love,  till  as  in  days  of  yore 

Labour  have  joy  and  earth  be  filled  with  heaven." 

I  was  present  at  the  funeral  on  the  Ihursday  following,  and 
glad  to  have  been  present  if  only  to  see  how  the  people  of  the 
dale  from  far  and  near  came  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  affection 
to  "  t'  aid  Professor,"  as  they  called  him.  The  coffin,  laid  in  the 
little  church  by  the  mere  of  Thorstein,  the  Viking  chief,  was 
swathed  in  flowers.  Princess  Louise  had  sent  her  roses  ;  Watts, 
the  painter,  his  wreath  of  Roman  laurel,  with  the  instruction  "  to 
be  placed  at  his  feet."  There  was  one  wreath,  whose  inscription 
seemed  full  of  meaning ;  it  was,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God,  whose  name  was  John."  Miss  Wakefield,  an  old  friend  of 
the  Professor's,  sang  the  song,  "  Comes  at  times  a  stillness  as  of 
even."  I  was  permitted  to  see  a  letter  of  the  composer.  Sir  H.  S. 
Oakley,  who  spoke  with  reverent  pride  of  the  honour  he  felt  had 
been  conferred  upon  his  music  by  so  being  used.  The  congrega- 
tion, with  a  full  heart,  joined  in  singing  the  simple  little  hymn  I 
had  written  for  the  occasion,  which  concluded  with  the  verses — 

"  He  gave  us  eyes  for  we  were  blind, 

He  bade  us  know  and  hear. 
By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 

Of  God  on  earth  was  clear. 
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Wc  knew  the  travail  of  his  soul. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  rest, 
Lord  lead  us  upward  to  his  goal, 

The  pure,  the  true,  the  best." 

And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  hymn  was  spoken  of 
afterwards  by  a  clergyman  in  a  Liverpool  parish  magazine  as  being 
shocking  blasphemy,  and  a  disgrace  to  God's  House,  I  dare  to 
think  that  the  thanks  to  God  expressed  in  that  last  verse,  for  the 
rest  which  had  been  granted  him,  were  felt  by  all  who  sang  it,  and, 
as  we  went  through  the  sleet  and  the  rain  towards  the  deodars  and 
the  white  crosses,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Thwaite  had  been  laid 
to  rest  before,  though  tears  fell,  there  was  in  the  deep  that  is 
beyond  tears,  the  comfort  of  the  thought  that  the  labourer  had  at 
last  "  gone  home  and  ta'en  his  wages." 

I  spoke  to  many  of  the  villagers  and  yeomen  after  the  funeral. 
It  was  very  striking  to  notice  how,  though  he  had  not  been  seen 
for  nearly  ten  years  at  the  farm-sides,  or  on  the  fells,  they  held  him 
as  much  in  mind  as  ever,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  people's 
friend.  The  difference  between  Ruskin's  love  of  the  peasantry — 
he  spoke  of  them  as  fitted  to  be  knights  at  Agincourt,  men  whose 
word  for  ^i,ooo  was  their  bond — and  Wordsworth's  opinion  of 
them  as  revealed  in  those  lines  in  Michael: 

Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  Men 
Whom  I  already  loved  : — not  verih 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills. 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode, 

may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  had 
always  lived  amongst  these  men,  whereas  Ruskin,  cockney-bt)rn, 
knew  better  than  Wordsworth  could,  the  difference  between  the 
Northern  men  and  the  Southerners.  But  those  of  us  who  knew 
the  farm-sides  at  which  Ruskin  called  and  the  shepherds  with 
whom  he  talked  in  those  days  at  Brantwood,  felt  how  true  was 
their  appreciation  of  Ruskin's  greatness,  his  simplicity,  his 
approachability,  his  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  noble  friendliness. 
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They  felt  and  enjoyed  the  absence  of  all  condescension,  and 
though  they  did  not  understand  his  writings,  they  could  under- 
stand his  cheery  goodness,  his  real  sympathy,  his  affectionate 
greeting. 

Let  me  conclude  by  giving  you  the  gist  of  one  or  two  of  the 
talks  with  some  of  those  Coniston  shepherds,  in  the  old  days  when 
Ruskin  was  about  amongst  them — that  is  incorporated  with  notes 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  them,  and  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  funeral. 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ruskin.''  "   I  said. 

"  What,  th'  Professor }  ay,  ay,  and  ivery  shepherd  for  miles 
round  kenned  him  an  aw.  He  hedn't  a  bit  o'  pride  hedn't  t'  Pro- 
fessor, noo,  and  he  was  partickler  fond  of  a  crack  about  dogs  and 
sheep.  I  'member  yan  time,  he  meade  up  a  beuk  aboot  sheepfoalds, 
and  a  gentleman  fra  Lunnon,  as  hed  stayed  wi'  us  in  t'  summer 
time,  sent  yan  doon  til  us,  but  be  hanged  to  it,  theer  was  nowt 
aboot  oor  traade  in  it  from  first  leaf  to  last.  By  gock,  what  a  gay 
good  laugh  Professor  hed,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  togedder  when 
my  missis  telt  him." 

"What  struck  you  most  about  the  Professor.?"   I  said. 

"  Well,  well,  that  he  hedn't  a  bit  o'  pride  aboot  him.  Wad 
crack  on  same  as  if  he  was  owder  you  or  me — he  a  girt  Professor, 
and  me  nobbut  a  fell  shepherd.  Kindest  hearted  man  as  ivver  was 
to  onything  that  hed  aa  bit  o'  life  in  it  was  th'  Professor  noo.  It 
was  not  only  sheep  and  dogs  he  was  partial  to,  he  was  gaily  weel 
pleased  with  flowers  and  ferns  an'  aw.  I  'member  he  was  yaiice 
up  here  latin'  mosses  and  what  not,  and  he  shewed  me  a  bit  of 
them  colourments  upon  the  steans,  nay  I  can't  mind  on  what  he 
called  them,  but  he  was  as  pleased  as  a  bairn  wid  yan  o'  them  on  a 
boulder  stean,  and  talked  for  iver  of  it." 

My  shepherd  friend  did  not  know  how  Ruskin  had  described 
the  lichens  as  "  humblest  and  most  honoured  of  earth's  children  ; 
strong  in  loveliness,  neither  blanched  in  heat  nor  pined  in  frost," 
all  the  shepherd   knew  they   made   "a  terble  deal  of  goldy  stuflF 
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up  on  Yewdale  Crag"  at  sunset  time,  and  that  his  lad  had  often 
told  him  that  they  was  "gay-good  map-makers  and  'aw,  and  ye 
kna,"  added  the  shepherd,  "  Professor  seed  a  deal  mair  than  moast 
fwoks,  and  you  nivver  met  him  widout  a  laal  bit  o'  moss,  or 
a  stean,  or  a  flower  i'  his  hand.  He  was  fond  of  iverything  in  t' 
daale,"  the  shepherd  continued,  "partickler  fond  o'  barns.  School- 
chiider  would  wait  for  him  at  lonning-end  just  on  a  chance  of  a 
word  or  nod  o'  t'  head  fra  t'  Professor,  Eh  dear  I  wad  mind  how 
often  he  would  be  off  to  Dame  School  on  Hawkshead  Brow  just  for 
plessur  of  seeing  th'  barns  ;  how  the  lads  and  lasses  would  get  him 
to  sit  on  their  laal  bit  sled-cart,  and  trail  him  up  the  hill,  and  he 
wad  hev'  the  girls  tie  up  their  hair  wi'  bright  ribands,  and  wad  say 
they  sud  hev'  warm  bright  cloaks  in  winter  time.  Then  he  wud 
hev'  a  leuk  in  at  joiner's  shop,  or  at  builder's,  or  at  smithy,  and  if 
he  chanced  upon  a  fisherman,  nowt  wud  sarve  but  he  must  talk 
with  him.      Nivver  seed  a  man  so  plaain  in  his  waays  wi'  fwok. 

"I  'member  yance  of  a  time  when  he  and  van  thev  cawd  Bell,  had 
a  crack  aboot  politics  and  sec-like,  and  William  clapped  Perfessor 
on  t'shouldcr — he  was  vara  friendly  wid  him  ye  kna — and  he  said, 
'  Well,  to  my  waays  o'  thinking,  for  aw  your  conservative  talk 
and  writings  and  what  not,  thoo's  as  radical  as  t'  best  on  us.'  And 
Perfessor  leuked  oop  wid  a  smile  and  smacked  his  hand  intil 
William's,  and  he  said,  'Well,  well,  you're  not  so  far  wrong  efter 
aw."  But  he  was  terble  humble-minded  ye  kna.  Theer  was  a 
nebbur,  a  woman  body  I  mind,  sent  him  a  basket  o'  pears,  and 
nowt  wad  sarve  but  he  mud  write  a  letter  to  her,  same  as  it  she 
were  the  Queen,  and  ax  permission  to  coom  down  along  o'  Mrs. 
Severn  thecr  and  see  her  gardin,  and  give  her  his  best  thanks.  I've 
seen  letter  scoors  o'  times.  As  for  barns,  he  was  fairly  barn  mad. 
I  remember  when  Wilkison's  barn  got  snecked  in't  leg  poor  thing, 
wi't  scythe  in  the  lang  grass,  and  died,  th'  Perfessor  was  craazed 
omoast  wi'  grief,  and  wad  gang  and  sit  wi'  fwok  at  the  Moor  for 
lang  eneuf." 

As  the  shepherd  spoke  I  remembered  that  passage  in  the  last 
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volume  of  Fors  where,  after  describing  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
house  on  the  Moor,  and  the  joy  of  the  younger  brother  at  the 
return  home  of  the  sister  Jane  Ann,  he  continues,  "  But  the  dearest 
child  of  the  cottage  was  not  there.  Last  spring  they  had  a  little 
boy  between  these  two,  full  of  intelligent  life,  and  pearl  of  chief 
price  to  them.  He  went  down  into  the  field  by  the  brookside 
(Beck  Leven)  one  bright  morning  when  his  elder  brother  was 
mowing.  The  child  came  up  behind  without  speaking,  and  the 
back-sweep  of  the  scythe  caught  the  leg  and  divided  a  vein.  His 
brother  carried  him  to  the  house,  and  what  swift  binding  could  do, 
was  done,  and  he  lay  pale  and  quiet  till  the  evening,  speaking  some- 
times a  little  to  his  father  and  mother.  But  at  six  in  the  evening 
he  began  to  sing,  sang  on  clearer  and  clearer  all  through  the  night, 
so  clear  at  last  you  might  have  heard  him,  so  his  mother  said,  '  far 
out  on  the  moor  there.'  Sang  on  till  the  full  light  of  morning, 
and  so  passed  away." 

It  was  good  to  have  "  a  crack  "  with  the  shepherd,  for  he  made 
one  realize  how  truly  Ruskin  had  tried  to  carry  out  in  his  daily 
life  the  teaching  of  sympathy  with  labour  in  lowly  lite,  in  fair  sur- 
roundings. How  he  had  striven  to  show  that  the  dalesman's  life 
of  domestic  affection  and  domestic  peace,  if  it  were  only  full  of 
*' sensitiveness  to  all  elements  of  costless  and  kind  pleasure,  and, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  world,"  was  a 
life  that  ought  to  satisfy,  and  could  satisfy,  the  souls  of  men.  As 
I  think  of  these  talks  with  the  dalesmen,  I  go  back  in  mind  to  the 
day  of  the  burial  in  the  Coniston  Churchyard.  I  realise  how  en- 
tirely in  harmony  it  must  have  been  with  the  wish  of  this  lover  of 
the  simple  dalesman's  life,  that  though  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
were  not  present  at  the  funeral,  the  shepherds  and  cottagers  and 
farm  folk  had  come  from  far  away  to  see  the  last  of  t'ald  Professor, 
whom  thev  honoured  as  he  honoured  them.  From  far  away.^^  Yes, 
one  mourner  had  come  from  far-off  Manchester,  a  student  of  the 
Master's  works,  and  he  a  butcher  boy. 

"  It's  likely  gitten  late,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  sun'U  be  behint 
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Wedderlam  in  ten  minutes.     Sheep  wants  suppering  up,  and  Tse 
not  so  sewer  but  what  I  cud  do  wid  a  bit  of  poddish  mysel." 

So  down  to  the  deep  white-glistening  vale  he  went,  and  I  clomb 
up  one  of  the  Tarn  House  knolls  to  watch  the  evening  of  the 
eighty-first  birthday  of  the  Professor  die  beyond  the  hills. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  our  hills  are  again  white 
with  snow.  Above  the  Coniston  range  to-day,  February  8th,  1902, 
the  cloud-pack  lies  "  a  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire  ;  "  there 
is  no  sadness  in  the  landscape,  the  shadow  of  that  cloud  gleams  like 
glorious  cobalt  enamel  upon  the  golden  ivory  of  the  F^urness 
moorland,  gleams  and  moves,  a  shadow  turned  to  hope  and  beauty 
on  the  hills  he  loved.  We  thought  he  went  away  from  us  two 
years  ago,  but  he  is  with  us  more  than  ever  to-day.  But  it  is  not 
the  simple  dalesmen  who  have  met  to-day  to  honour  the  memory 
of  their  friend  "  t'ald  Professor."  Gathered  in  the  nation's  gloomy 
valhalla,  beside  the  murky  Thames,  a  few  friends  unveil  to-day 
the  bronze  medallion  portrait  Onslow  Ford  saw  finished  before  he 
passed.  There,  having  unveiled  it,  they  leave  the  sensitive  face  of 
the  man  whose  eyes  were  open,  to  look  down  thoughtfully  on  all 
who  shall  ever  visit  Poet's  Corner. 

Surely  it  was  a  happy  choice  that  placed  the  disciple  so  near  his 
honoured  master,  and  has  brought  it  about  that  all  who  will  ever 
gaze  there  upon  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  see,  hard  by, 
the  profile  portrait  of  John  Ruskin. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe. 

'T  is  related  that  one  day  two  medical  students  were 
sitting  together,  the  one  studying  a  medical  treatise,  the 
I  other  with  a  medical  book  open,  indeed,  in  his  hand,  but 
dreaming  of  Latmus,  Selene,  and  Endymion.  "  A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  perpetual  joy,"  said  the  latter  to  the  real 
Medicus,  who  replied  "  Yes,  but  there  is  something  wanting  in 
it."  Again  the  dreamer  was  lost  in  thought,  and  again  his  voice 
was  heard  saying,  "  A  thing  ot  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  "  Yes," 
replied  Medicus,  "  that  will  live  for  ever."  And,  doubtless,  it 
will. 

It  is  needless  to  state  who  that  dreamer  was.  In  later  days  he 
immortalised  the  beautiful  thought  in  the  opening  words  of 
Endymion  : — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 

The  Master's  book,  entitled  "A  Joy  for  Ever,"  consists  of 
two  lectures,  "The  Discovery  and  Apphcation  of  Art,"  and  "  The 
Accumulation  and  Distribution  of  Art."  They  were  delivered  at 
Manchester  on  the  loth  and  13th  July,  1857.  The  volume 
contains  also  eight  supplementary  notes  as  addenda,  and  three 
other  short  papers.  The  first  edition  of  1857  was  published  by 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  for  half-a-crown  a  copy.  Ten  years  later 
the  remaining  sheets  were  issued  as  "  Art,"  at  a  shiUing  the  copy. 
Neither  edition  sold.  Later  still  it  was  published  by  Mr.  George 
Allen,  in  purple  calf,  and  sold  under  the  title  "  A  Joy  for  Ever," 
for  a  guinea  the  copy,  and  it  sold. 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Whiteland's  College  before  the  London  Ruskin  Society,  April,  1901. 
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Ruskin  says,  in  the  Preface,  that  Political  Economy  means 
"  Citizens'  Economy,  and  that  Economy  is  the  wise  management 
of  labour.      Art,  in  its  original  sense,  had  tor  its  end  and  aim  to 

produce artis  proprium  est  creare;  that  as  such  it  included  both 

theory  and  practice,  or,  as  we  sav,  both  science  and  art." 

The  Master,  as  you  are  well  aware,  has  defined  Art  many 
times,  and  it  is  important  m  reading  his  books  to  bear  m  mind 
his  definitions.  i'hus,  he  says,  "Art  is  the  expression  of 
man's  delight  in  the  work  of  God,"  "  Noble  Art  is  nothing  else 
than  the  expression  of  a  great  soul,"  and  "All  great  Art  is 
moral."  He  has  defined  an  artist  in  capital  letters  as  "a  person 
who  has  submitted  in  his  work  to  a  law  which  it  was  painful  to 
obey,  that  he  may  bestow  by  his  work  a  delight  which  it  is 
gracious  to  bestow."  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
quote  what  he  says  of  Taste.  "  True  taste  is  the  instantaneous 
preference  of  the  noble  thing  to  the  ignoble."  Accepting,  then, 
these  definitions,  a  good  many  things  disputable,  become  indis- 
putable. 

Now  a  great  artist  is  a  genius.  Of  him  truly  is  it  stated  by  a 
writer  of  old  time,  "  nascitur  non  fit."  Of  genius,  terribly  is  it 
stated  by  a  writer  of  our  own  day,  Carlyle  : 

"The  destinies  arc  opulent.  They  send  here  and  there  a  man  into 
the  world  to  do  work  for  which  they  do  not  mean  to  pay  in  money. 
They  smite  him  beneficently  with  sore  afflictions.  They  blight  his 
world  all  into  grim  frozen  ruins  round  about  him.  Thcy^  make  a 
wandering  exile  of  their  Dante,  if  they  want  to  get  a  Divina  Commedia 
out  of  him.  They  scourge  him  manifoldly  to  the  due  pitch,  nearly  to 
despair,  that  he  may  search  desperately  for  his  work  and  find  it.  They 
urge  him  on  still  with  beneficent  stripes  when  needful,  as  is  constantly 
the  case,  between  whiles,  and — they  have  privately  decided  to  reward 
him  with  beneficent  DEATH,  and  not  with  money  at  all." 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  title  Political  Economy  of  ^rt 
should  have  been  changed  for  A  Joy  for  Ever.  Everyone 
knows  that  Riiskin  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  inventing  titles, 
his  deep  thought  and  quick  fancy  rarely  being  at  a  loss  for  charac- 
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teristic  and  attractive  names  by  which  to  identify  his  almost 
numberless  productions.  Among  them  figure  The  Construction  of 
Sheepfolds^  Deucalion^  Frondes  Agrestes^  dueen  of  the  Air,  Proser- 
pina, and  there  are,  at  any  rate,  ninety-six  others  heading  the  several 
letters  in  Fors.  But  the  title  Tolitical  Economy  of  Art  did  not 
prove  attractive,  and  the  book  was  not  read.  The  same  book 
entitled  Art  was  no  more  successful ;  but  the  volume  bearing  the 
legend  of  A  Joy  for  Ever  on  its  cover — a  title  which  emphasised 
the  Art  side  of  the  essay — while  'The  Political  Economy  of  Art  was 
relegated  to  the  title-page  inside,  did  prove  attractive,  and  was 
read.  So  much  is  there  in  a  name.  Moreover,  his  Political 
Economy  was  scoffed  at  then  by  many,  but  his  knowledge  and 
criticism  of  Art  were  questioned  by  only  a  few.  Those  who  saw 
the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours  in  the  February  and  March  of  this 
year,  with  its  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  exhibits,  all  by  the 
Master's  own  hand,  will  know  that  he  was  not  only  an  Art  critic, 
but  also  an  artist  of  no  mean  merit. 

Someone  said  in  jest  of  him,  that  he  wished  to  be  a  great 
painter ;  and,  in  sooth,  he  became  a  great  painter — a  modern 
painter  in  words,  with  the  pen  at  any  rate,  if  not  entirely  with 
palette  and  brush. 

This  book,  A  Joy  for  Ever,  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and  since 
books  are  best  read,  as  he  says,  from  advice  and  not  from  adver- 
tisement, let  us  hope  that,  if  it  has  not  been  already  studied  by 
the  readers  of  this  lecture,  it  soon  will  be.  There  are  some  fine 
apologues  to  be  found  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  "  The  trees  went 
forth  to  anoint  a  King  over  them."  There  is  the  story  of  the 
"  prudent  and  kind  young  lady  sitting  at  work  in  the  corner  of 
a  quiet  room,  knitting  comforters  for  her  cousins,  and  just  outside 
in  the  hall  a  cat  and  her  kittens  are  at  play  among  the  family 
pictures,  amusing  themselves  with  the  best  Vandykes,  by  getting 
on  the  tops  of  the  frames  and  then  scrambling  down  the  canvasses 
by  their  claws,  and  the  same  young  lady  replies,  on  being  informed 
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of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  hall,  '  that  it  wasn't  her  cat,  but 
her  sister's;  that  the  pictures  weren't  hers,  but  her  uncle's;  and 
that  she  couldn't  leave  her  work,  for  she  had  to  make  so  many 
pairs  of  comforters  before  dinner.'"  Is  not  this  prudent  and 
kind  young  lady  answerable,  says  Ruskin,  for  the  additional 
touches  of  claw  on  the  Vandykes?  But  who  is  answerable,  ye 
prudent  and  kind  English,  he  further  exclaims,  for  what  is  going 
on  outside  there  in  the  hall—"  that  beautiful  marble  hall  of  Italy — 
where  the  cats  and  kittens  and  monkeys  are  at  play  among  the 
pictures?" 

There  arc  notably  three  other  apologues,  the  first  concerning 
the  Italian  pictures  and  the  monkeys,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  one  quoted  above  ;  the  second,  which  is  about  the  roofless 
warehouse,  into  which  the  rain  pours  in  floods,  and  where  the  rats 
frolic,  the  choughs  build,  the  (wal)  plague  frets  and  testers,  and 
still,  he  says,  "you  continue  (weaving)  for  ever  at  your 
wretched  webs,  and  thinking  that  you  are  growing  rich,  while 
more  is  gnawed  out  of  your  warehouse  in  one  hour  than  you  can 
weave  in  a  twelvemonth" ;  the  third  is  concerning  the  dozen 
shipwrecked  men,  and  is  not  the  least  efl^ective  in  its  suggestive- 
ness. 

And  there  are  also  some  commandments  which  are  distinctly 
noteworthy. 

"  Never  grumble  when  you  hear  of  a  new  picture  being  bought 
for  a  large  price."  This,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  by 
the  nation  when  it  paid  ^70,000  for  the  Ansidei  Madonna,  and 
as  the  years  roll  on  it  becomes  less  likelv  to  be  disobeyed. 

*'  Never  buy  a  copy  of  any  picture,  because  all  copies  are  bad." 
This  appears  somewhat  strange,  as  coming  from  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  late  Arundel  Society,  to  which  we  owe  the  posses- 
sion of  so  many  valuable  copies  of  priceless  pictures  otherwise 
impossible  to  have  been  obtained.  And  no  less  strange  does  it 
sound,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  master  who  trained  Mr. 
Ward  to  copy  Turner  so  well  that  it  became  necessary  for  \N  ard 
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to  sign  them,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  the  originals. 
Ruskin-like  in  the  apparent  daring  inconsistency  of  it,  he  gives 
specific  directions  in  the  very  next  paragraph  for  certain  copies  to 
be  put  in  hand,  and  he  had  many  made  for  himself  by  Bunny 
(notably  the  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  in  the  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield), 
and  by  other  artists.  Somewhere  he  claims  the  right  of  contra- 
dicting himself  three  times  on  one  page. 

"  Never  buy  a  picture  of  a  dead  artist."  This,  again,  is  some- 
what of  a  shock,  for  he  himself  bought  more  than  one  Turner 
after  the  great  artist  had  passed  away,  thus  proving  by  his  very 
action  that  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  law  are  not  always  in 
apparent  accord. 

And  there  are,  as  is  usual  in  Ruskin's  works,  some  sharp  accu- 
sations of  England  and  of  Englishmen  for  neglecting  Art  in 
Italy,  and  of  English  women  for  spending  so  much  money  on 
ball  dresses,  into  a  discussion  of  which  matters  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  We  may  perhaps  profitably  confine  our  attention  to 
three  points — namely,  Art  Schools,  Art  and  its  Price,  Art  and  its 
Moral. 

I.  Art  Schools.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  it  is  not  the  least 
proof  ot  his  genius,  that  so  many  of  the  things  he  spoke  of  as 
being  wanted,  and  spoke  of  almost  despairingly,  are  now  living 
working  realities ;  but  whether  they  will  accomplish  all,  or  even 
much  of  what  he  expected  of  them,  is  a  different  question.  We 
have  now  Art  Schools  in  every  great  and  in  almost  every  small 
town,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  higher  artistic  taste  at  the 
present  time  is  pervading  the  whole  population  of  the  land — a 
result  certainly  due  in  part  to  the  exertions  of  William  Morris. 
But  will  these  Art  Schools  find  out  the  one  or  more  men  of  genius 
who  are  likely  to  be  found,  say,  in  every  ten  thousand ;  and, 
when  found,  will  these  schools  train  them  in  the  right  paths  '■  Do 
they  not  rather  help  on  the  rage  for  cheap  illustration  which  the 
Master  utterly  condemned,  saving  that  it  made  the  enjoyment  of 
good  art  impossible  ^     And  here  we  can  but  remember  with  sad- 
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ness  that  his  own  school  at  Oxford  is  not  far  from  being  a  failure, 
a  melancholy  failure,  which  at  least  serves  to  illustrate  his  own 
maxim  about  the  care  a  rich  man  ought  to  exercise  when  he  goes 
about  to  spend  his  money  for  the  advantage  of  others.  But,  at 
any  rate,  Ruskin  believed  in  universal  instruction  in  Art — "  Art, 
that  is  to  say  Drawing,  may  be  made  a  means  of  giving  even  a 
labourer's  child  helpful  and  happy  pleasure,  and  of  gaining  for 
him  serviceable  knowledge."  With  such  a  possibility  in  front  of 
it  he  would  have  it  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  teacher  must  be 
brought  into  relation  with  the  facts  of  local  natural  history.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  Master's  wishes  in  this  respect  are  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education.  That  teaching  of 
this  sort  could  be  profitably  given  he  had  had  good  evidence  from 
his  own  personal  experience  in  the  Working  Men's  College.  His 
fundamentals  were :  Accurate  drawing  to  scale  ;  mathematical 
accuracy  in  the  outline  of  complex  form  ;  power  with  the  pen, 
pencil,  or  chalk,  of  expressing  the  roundness  of  a  surface  ;  a  series 
of  authoritative  standard  examples  from  all  Masters  and  Schools. 
He  names  four  in  illustration — Lionardo's  studv  in  Light  and 
Shade  (No.  19  in  sketches  lately  published  from  drawings  in  the 
Florence  Gallery),  Pen  Drawing  with  Colour  Work  (No.  30  in 
the  same),  the  Etching  of  Rembrandt's  spotted  shell.  Point 
Work  with  pure  line  (Albert  Durer's  Cock  with  the  Crest). 

For  his  own  Art  School  at  Oxford  he  made  with  his  own  hand 
authoritative  studies  and  copies,  and  if  there  could  be  some  central 
authoritative  thoroughly  wise  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  Drawing 
in  the  best  way  in  our  Schools,  specially  in  our  Training  Colleges, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  Elementary  Teachers  are  trained  for 
their  technical  work — a  scheme  to  remain  as  a  constant  standard, 
not  to  be  blown  about  and  shaken  by  the  winds  coming  trom  the 
four  quarters  under  Heaven  of  individual  ideas  on  the  subject — 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  nation  at  large  I  As  it  is,  the 
teachers'  immense  potentialities  of  influence  in  this  respect  are 
to  a  great  extent  lost. 
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The  Master  says,  "  there  is  no  want  of  Genius  amongst  us, 
still  less  of  Industry."  But  there  is  a  very  great  want  of  some- 
one to  direct  aright  both  that  Genius  and  that  Industry,  and  not 
to  suffer  them  to  go  nine  ways  at  once,  or  to  go  provided  with 
such  specific  ambiguities  as  Gobbo  the  younger  vouchsafed  to 
Gobbo  the  elder,  when  the  latter  enquired  the  way  to  the  Jew's 
house,  "  Furn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  but, 
at  the  next  turning  of  all  on  your  left ;  marry  at  the  very  next 
turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's 
house."  Ruskin  continues,  "  Children  should  be  painlessly  initiated 
into  employments  calculated  for  the  relief  of  toil."  In  Higher 
Schools  he  would  have  drawing  rightly  taught,  not  with  the  view 
of  making  artists,  but  with  the  view  of  making  boys  or  girls 
understand  the  principles  of  Art,  so  that  they  may  be  made 
modest  in  expressing  judgments  which  they  have  not  knowledge 
enough  to  make  just.  He  attaches,  and  rightly,  great  importance 
to  the  sound  education  of  young  women  in  Art,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  learn  Drawing  as  Dancing  or  French,  if  only 
the  requisite  amount  of  labour,  time,  and  patience,  be  expended 
on  it.  "  Draw,"  he  says,  "  as  many  hours  a  day  as  there  is  light, 
under  the  best  instruction,  in  the  best  school,  with  the  best  copies, 
for  ten  or  more  years."  But  who  will  give  this  advice.''  Who 
will  take  it,  save  the  man  who  both  can  and  will  do  it  without 
the  advice.? 

He  was  anxious  that  some  great  artist  should  write  a  book  on 
Art  Teaching,  but  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  ever  would.  How- 
ever, to  help  in  its  theory  and  practice,  he  wrote  one  himself, 
The  Elements  of  Drawings  with  Illustrations,  and,  says  the 
Athenaeum  in  revising  it,  "  No  student  of  Art  should  launch 
torth  without  this  work  as  a  compass."  How  many  of  the 
thousand  Artists  who  exhibit  in  this  year's  Academy  have  heard 
of  it  ^     How  many  have  read  it }     Perhaps  more  than  we  wot  of. 

II.  Art  and  its  Price.  Under  this  head  he  lays  down  that  all 
cheap  Art  is  bad,  and  that  when  Art  is  dear,  not  the  Painter,  but 
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the  Dealer,  as  a  rule,  gets  the  money.  He  says  we  ought  not  to 
give  more  than  ;^ioo  for  the  best  water-colour,  nor  more  than 
2  500  for  the  best  oil-colour.  O  si  possewus!  The  stolen  and 
recovered  "  Duchess,"  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  is  said  to  have  been  once  sold  for  ;^50,  and  to  be  worth 
now  ^10,000.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
buy  it  for  _^30,ooo.  In  sooth,  it  is  not  given  to  every  picture  to 
have  such  a  history  !  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  possess 
such  a  picture!  Millais  sold  his  Ophelia  for  £^9^,  and  Tate 
bought  it  for  ^3,000.  The  Order  of  Release  went  originally  for 
j^400.  The  same  public  benefactor  gave  j/^5, 250  for  it  in  1898. 
And  this  has  been  the  fate  of  not  a  few  of  the  great  pictures 
which  the  best  Art  has  produced. 

III.*  Art  and  its  Morality.  Is  Art  moral.''  No  question  has 
probably  been  more  often  discussed.  He  says  it  is — "  All  great 
Art  is  moral."  The  Book  of  Life  says  in  a  place,  "  Unto  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure  ;  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving 
is  nothing  pure,  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled." 
Do  those  who  speak  of  Art  for  Art's  sake  remember  this }  They 
say  definitely  that  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality;  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  end  in  itself;  but  with  such  the  master  holds  no 
discourse ;  with  such  it  is  permitted,  no,  not  to  eat.  Beauti- 
fully pure  things  must  make  for  purity,  make  for  bringing  and 
increasing  good,  make  for  higher  thought.  As  such  they  are 
unquestionably  moral.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  beautifully 
impure  things  1  Can  they  even  be  termed  beautitul }  A  great 
artist  is  a  great  teacher.  But  the  disciples  of  Art  tor  Art's 
sake  disclaim   this  noblest  of  all  functions. 

In  classifying  property  in  this  volume,  he  says  that  the  fourth 
kind  is  that  which  bestows  intellectual  or  emotional  pleasure,  and 
it   specially   includes  works  of  art.     Such  do   not   perish  in   the 

•  The  Editor,  thouj^h  in  general  agreement  with  Ru»kin'»  view  of  the  connection  between  Art 
and  Morality,  must  di»claim  rtsponsibility  for  the  particular  words  in  which  that  view,  or  the 
view  of  iti  opponents,  ii  here  stated. 
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using,  but  continually  supply  new  pleasures  and  new  powers  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others,  and  as  such  they  provide,  therefore,  for 
the  well-being  of  others.  Now  the  state  of  well-being  is  a  moral 
state.  Moreover,  he  says,  an  artist  should  be  a  gentleman, 
defining  him  as  one  who  should  think  nobly  and  be  a  good  man. 
Compare  with  this  standard  Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and 
then  Bellini  Fra  Angelico  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Millais  says 
of  the  high  calling  of  an  artist,  "  Our  great  object  in  painting  is 
to  turn  the  minds  of  men  to  good  reflections,  and  to  heighten  the 
profession  as  one  of  unworldlv  usefulness  to  mankind." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  good  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
grand  and  noble  and  beautiful  pictures,  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  wisdom  and  the  generosity  of 
the  nation  at  large,  and  of  the  individual  in  particular,  have  placed 
in  our  great  galleries.  All  honour  and  thanks  be  to  those  who 
have  put  them  there,  and  to  those  who  take  the  personal  and 
somewhat  laborious  trouble,  which  must  be  a  labour  of  love,  of 
making  a  hitherto  somewhat  inappreciative  public  know  and  value 
these  pictures,  translating  to  them  and  for  them  their  meaning 
and  significance. 

We  may  perhaps  conclude  the  lecture  with  a  brief  note  on 
Ruskin's  ideas  in  connection  with  Prizes.  All  competition,  all 
prizes,  were  in  his  eyes  anathema.  It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible, 
to  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  Surely  healthv  competition  and 
suitable  prizes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  progress  are  distinctly  good, 
not  probably  an  unmixed  good,  but  nothing  human  is,  or  can  be. 

They  certainly  give  a  fillip  to  and  stimulate  endeavour.  It  is 
not  on  record  that  Millais'  prize,  obtained  when  he  was  so  small 
in  stature  and  so  young  in  years,  that  he  had  to  mount  a  chair  to 
be  seen  by  the  assembly,  did  him  or  anyone  else  harm.  Did  the 
prize  for  Salsette  and  Elephanta*  harm  its  author } 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  entirely  in  favour  of  contests  and 
prizes.      The  Iliad  is  rich  in   interest  and  detail  on   this  account. 

*    Ruskin's  Newdigate  Prize  Poem. 
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Simonides,  of  whom  says  Wordsworth — 

"O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 

What  rapture,  could  you  seize 
Some  Thcban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides." — 

was  renowned  for  the  number  of  his  prizes.  Fifty-six  times  did 
he  win  the  coveted  honour.  And  in  their  turn  i^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  glowed  with  tragic  t'ervour  as  the  victory 
fell  to  them,  and  as  the  sacred  symbol,  the  wreath  of  perishable 
green,  encircled  their  brows.  And  the  Romans  were  just  as  proud 
and  enthusiastic  over  the  same,  and  S.  Paul  the  Apostle  found  a 
great  lesson  in  this  fact — "  Now,  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain." 

William  Morris  was  also  quite  in  accord  with  the  Master  on 
this  subject.  However,  Ruskin  would  allow  Scholarships  to  be 
granted  to  deserving  students,  and  here  is  his  own  infallible  test 
of  true  progress,  which  a  student  may  apply  to  himselt,  and  so 
find  out  whether  he  is  deserving  or  no  : — "  After  every  period  of 
renewed  industrv  consider  how  much  more  you  can  see  to 
reverence  in  the  work  of  masters,  and  how  much  more  to  love  in 
the  work  ot  nature." 

Although  Ruskin  did  not  believe  in  prizes  as  such,  yet  never 
did  any  man  more  tu.  n  he  believe  in  gifts.  Generous  perhaps 
to  a  fault,  impulsive,  nay  even  reckless, — where  he  found  what  he 
thought  desert,  there  would  be  reward,  and  that  in  the  fashion 
taught  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  his  mother  years  before, 
when  he  learnt  his  Bible  by  heart,  and  said  it  at  her  knee — a 
fashion  which  he  carried  out  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter, 
as  he  unswervingly  obeyed  the  command — "  Let  not  thy  right 
hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth." 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  RUSKIN, 

Of  December  13th,  1856 

(Explaining  a  passage  in  Modern  Painters.^ 

\Y  the  kindness  of  Miss  M.  S.  Lockwood  we  are 
'enabled  to  offer  our  readers  another  unpublished  letter 
of  Ruskin,  elucidating  an  apparent  inconsistency 
between  two  passages  in  the  third  volume  of  Modern 
Painters.  Her  covering  letter,  which  we  are  allowed 
to  print,  sufficiently  explains  its  origin  ;  and,  while  thanking  her 
for  so  interesting  a  communication,  we  also  congratulate  her  on 
having  elicited  a  valuable,  ingenious,  and,  to  our  mind,  quite 
satisfactory  explanation — an  expansion  and  clarifying  of  the 
thought,  which  Ruskin  himself  admits  to  have  been  needed. 

Hillmorton  Road,  Rugby, 
January  9th,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, 

Five  and  forty  years  ago  I  read  the  third  volume  or 
Modern  Painters :  being  then  very  young  and  presumptuous  I 
wrote  to  the  author  to  ask  him  to  explain  a  passage  I  thought 
contradictory, — to  my  joy  and  delight  he  answered  me  at  length. 
I  have  treasured  his  letter  ever  since,  and  thinking  you  might  like 
to  insert  it  in  the  Saint  George,  I  have  made  a  careful  copy  which 
1  enclose. 

The  passages  that  puzzled  me  were  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  paragraphs  7  and  40  in  that  beautiful  chapter  on  "  The 
Fields."  At  the  same  time  I  also  asked  him  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  word  "anatomical"  as  applied  to  trees  in  the  chapter  on 
"Finish,"   paragraph    12.     Here  is  the  answer. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

(Miss)  M.  S.  Lockwood. 
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He  mistook  my  signature  for  that  of  a  man  and  addressed  me, 
as  you  see,  "  My  Dear  Sir."  The  date  on  the  envelope  is 
Dec.  13th,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  reading  so  carefully  and 
pointing  out  to  me  the  discrepancy  in  question,  very  carelessly 
left  unexplained.  The  first  paragraph  is  speaking  ot  the  habitual 
mood  of  casual  every  day  contemplation,  which  was  light  with  the 
mediaeval  and  deep  with  the  Greek.  The  other  paragraph  (40) 
of  the  sealing  difference  in  the  hard  work  and  thought  ot  the  two. 
The  flower  was  honoured  by  the  Greek  as  God's  gift  to  him  ;  by 
the  Media:val  as  God's  work  for  God's  self,  beautiful  in  itself 
and  venerable,  irrespective  of  its  being  a  gift  to  him  at  all,  so 
that — though  the  Mediaeval  when  he  was  at  play  in  the  fields,  was 
far  less  serious  than  the  Greek  (not  expecting  to  meet  Pan  or 
Diana) — when  he  set  himself  to  -work  he  was  far  more  serious  than 
the  (jreek,  carving  the  flower  for  its  own  sake  and  God's  sake, 
not  merely  for  a  conventional  ornament  ot  vase — or  hair — 
undelighted  in,  except  as  connected  with  himself.  But  the  two 
passages  require  expanding  and  explaining;  and,  in  part,  they  are 
contradictory,  describing  two  contradictory  aspects  ot  both  minds, 
just  as,  if  you  divide  two  balls  into  red  and  blue — look  at  them 
from  one  side — and  one  is  blue  and  the  other  red  ;  and  look  at 
them  from  the  other,  and  the  first  is  red  and  the  second  blue. 
There  are  many  subjects  which  involve  this  species  ot  reversed 
light  before  you  can  work  them  out  thoroughly. 

Anatomical  laws  in  trees  are,  of  course,  the  laws  of  their 
cellular  growth — angles  of  branches,  c^c,  which  are  just  as  sicrn 
as  laws  as  those  of  the  growth  of  animals.  A  law  may  be  that 
you  may  go  into  two,  or  three,  or  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
fields,  but  so  long  as  it  says  positively,  you  must  not  go  into 
houses,  or  must  not  do  somethings  the  law  is  as  stern  law,  whether 
it   says  two,  or  three,  or  indefinite  number.     So  the  laws  about 
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vegetable  growth  are  vague,  admitting  of  more  alternatives  than  in 
animal  growth.  But  they  are  just  as  stern.  The  law  that  a  branch 
branches  into  its  own  quantity  of  wood,  and  no  more,  is  as  stern 
as  that  our  hands  shall  branch  only  into  five  fingers. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

"Anatomical"  means,  I  believe,  only  "cutting  up"  law.  You 
may  cut  up  a  tree  as  well  as  a  beast.  Laws  of  structure  would  be 
a  better  word,  or  of  organisms. 
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IT  is  some  time  since  any  notice  appeared  in  our  pages 
of  the  body  which  shares  in  the  support  of  this  Journal. 
We  offer  the  following  brief  notes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ruskin  Union,  as  evidence  of  its  continued 
existence. 

At  the  Council  Meeting  held  at  Whitelands  College,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  on  June  yth,  1901,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  the  only  transaction  of  permanent  effect 
was  a  change  in  the  Articles  of  Constitution,  paragraph  8,  sub- 
division 3  ;  by  which  the  words — "  That  a  Congress  of  the  Union 
be  held  from  time  to  time  as  the  Council  shall  determine  " — were 
substituted  for  other  words  which  had  provided  for  an  Annual 
Congress  before  the  end  of  September.  The  change  found  unani- 
mous support  at  the  Council,  and  was  confirmed  with  equal 
unanimity  at  the  Sessional  Meeting  of  the  Union  (June  28th, 
1 901),  to  which  it  was  in  due  course  submitted. 

At  the  same  Sessional  Meeting  the  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  very  interesting  address  on  one  of  Lord  Avebury's 
innumerable  subjects — The  History  of  Coins  and  Money — a 
lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  of  which  some  account  has 
already  appeared  in  an  earlier  number  of  Sl  George. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  President  of  the  Union  during  the  current 
year.  At  the  Sessional  meeting,  held  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries' 
headquarters  in  Burlington  House  on  October  31,  1901,  the 
President  favoured  the  members  with  a  long  and  very  interesting 
address,  entitletl  "Excelsior  and  its  Prophet  Ruskin,"  abounding 
in  anecdote  and  personal  reminiscence  and  in  outspoken  pro- 
nouncements on  certain  aspects  of  Art  and  Society.  The  address 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  January  number  of  6V.  George.  It  was 
followed  at  the  meeting  by  some  discussion,  to  which  Dr.  Furnivall, 
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Mr.  Sims  from  California  University,  and  Mr,  Warwick  Bond 
contributed;  Mr.  Sims'  remarks  being  of  special  interest  for  their 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  Ruskin  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  large  audience. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  20, 
Hanover  Square,  at  8.0  p.m.,  on  Monday,  February  10,  1902. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  adoption  of  the  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  on  December  31st,  which  had  previously  been 
submitted  to  members,  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously;  as  was  also  that  ot  the  statement  of  accounts  thereto 
subjoined.  I'he  latter,  duly  audited,  show  the  Union  to  be  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  financial  position,  with  a  comfortable  little 
balance  at  the  bank.  At  the  same  meeting  the  members  of 
Council  for  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected  ;  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  such  as  Dean  Boyle,  of  whom  death  has  unhappily 
deprived  us.  The  name  of  Miss  Birch  was  added  on  October  31, 
that  of  Miss  Spurgeon  on  the  present  occasion.  The  officials  of 
the  Union  remain  as  before — to  wit.  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson ;  Deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton ; 
Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  Herbert  Warren;  Honorary  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth;  while  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond  still  undertakes 
to  edit  the  Ruskin  Union  portion  of  Sl  George. 

An  interesting  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  a 
member  of  the  Union  had  offered  a  bust  of  Ruskin  to  the 
National  Gallery ;  and  that  it  had  been  accepted  by  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter,  the  Director,  and  would  shortly  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
Turner  Rooms. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Furnivall — "That  this  meeting 
desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  with  the  fact  of  a  medallion  of 
Ruskin  having  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  "  (unveiled  on 
the  previous  Saturday,  February  8) — was  seconded  by  Mr,  J.  H. 
Whitehouse,  and  after  some  discussion  carried  unanimously. 

At  8.30  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  vicar  of  Crosthwaite, 
delivered   to  a  crowded   audience  a  lecture  on   "  Ruskin  at  the 
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English  Lakes."  The  lecture,  an  intimate  and  most  pleasing 
exposition,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  of  the  hold  of  his  Coniston 
home  on  Ruskin's  heart  and  of  his  so  kindly  relations  with  friends 
and  neighbours  there,  was  heard  with  the  greatest  attention 
throughout;  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  lecturer 
on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Furnivall,  seconded  by  the  President, 
Sir  Henry  Howorth.  By  the  kindness  of  Canon  Rawnsley  we 
are  enabled  to  lay  the  lecture  before  our  readers  in  the  present 
number. 

So  then  the  Union  starts,  auspiciously  enough,  as  we  hope  and 
think,  on  the  third  year  ot  its  existence.  To  those,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  object  that  in  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  our  foundation  it  has  effected  little,  we  would  replv  bv 
pointing  to  the  first  article  of  its  constitution,  which  sets  forth  as 
the  sole  object  ot  the  Union  *'  to  promote  the  study  of  the  works 
of  John  Ruskin,"  and  suggests  as  means  to  that  object  "  meetings 
for  reading  and  discussion,  and  the  publication  of  a  Journal."  It 
cannot,  we  think,  be  said  that  the  Council  has  taken  a  rigidly 
narrow  view  of  the  end,  or  has  failed  in  the  application  of  either 
of  the  suggested  means.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  general  wish  for  some  distinct 
memorial  of  "  the  Master  "  established  by  the  Union.  There 
have  not  lacked  meetings,  discussions,  efforts  to  this  end;  but  so 
far  without,  or  at  best  with  only  indirect,  result.  We  are  not 
yet  a  very  numerous  body  ;  consequently,  with  our  modest  sub- 
scription, none  too  punctually  paid,  anything  but  a  rich  one. 
Meanwhile  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  three  at  least  of  our 
various  propositions  for  honouring  Ruskin  have  been  already,  by 
one  agency  or  another,  translated  into  fact  :  a  cross  has  been 
erected  at  [■'"riar's  Crag  ;  a  monument  has  been  unveiled  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  a  bust  has  been  by  one  of  our  own  members 
presented  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  National  Gallery.  For  the 
rest,  our  existence  as  a  central  body,  with  periodical  meetings  and 
lectures,  helps   to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Ruskin's  name  and 
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work,  and  is  continually  adding  to  what  is  already  known  of  his 
wide  connections  and  interests.  We  form,  in  fact,  a  nucleus 
round  which  may  gather  much  interesting  or  useful  material  that 
might  else  be  lost.  And  further,  though  it  is  presumable  that 
members  did  not  join  the  Union  precisely  as  thev  would  join  a 
club  or  other  society  from  which  they  meant  to  reap  the  full 
equivalent  of  their  subscription — presumable  that  something  of 
philanthropic  desire  for  the  spread  of  truth  or  the  increase  of 
general  happiness  mingled  with  more  personal  and  selfish  motives; 
yet  those  who  have  listened  to  the  interesting  discourses  delivered 
in  the  past  year,  and  have  received  the  quarterly  copies  of  St.  George 
in  which  these  discourses  with  much  other  interesting  matter  are 
preserved,  can  hardly,  even  from  the  selfish  point  of  view,  deem 
their  half-guinea  wasted.  These  lectures,  this  Journal,  are  of  course 
only  maintained  at  the  cost  of  a  large  amount  of  entirely  gratuitous 
work  by  a  number  of  people,  the  proper  and  ordinary  claims  on 
whose  time  and  energies  are  not  likely  to  be  slight.  It  is  only  the 
inexperienced  who  will  suppose  it  a  light  matter  to  put  together  a 
lecture  on  literary,  artistic  or  economic  subjects,  which  shall  not 
only  prove  interesting  to  a  general  audience,  but  shall  be  well- 
informed,  well-thought-out,  and  well-written  enough  to  stand  the 
severer  ordeal  of  print,  not  in  a  journalistic  but  in  a  more  per- 
manent form  ;  or  who  will  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
lecturer  who  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  compile  such,  will  forfeit 
his  chance  of  some  remuneration  and  of  greater  publicity  for  his 
labours  by  allowing  it  to  appear  gratuitously  in  St.  George.  It  is 
only  the  unthinking  who  can  imagine  that  meetings  and  lectures 
can  be  organized,  as  they  are  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  the  services  of 
eminent  men  secured  gratuitously,  the  Journal  edited  and  main- 
tained at  its  present  standard,  without  the  free  expenditure  of  much 
labour  by  the  different  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  kind  of  thing,  indeed,  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  con- 
trolling, uniting  and  inspiring  influence  of  a  name  like  that  of 
Ruskin — a  potent  talisman  for  the  evoking  of  unselfish  toil. 
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The  Union  watches  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  very  similar  and 
highly  successful  work  being  done  by  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  which,  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Journals, 
it  has  a  very  intimate  bond  of  connection.  That  amalgamation 
may  be  considered  to  work  very  satisfactorily  indeed,  and  especially 
in  the  avoidance  of  a  needless  competition  between  two  distinct 
Ruskin  organs.  The  chances  of  friction,  always  present  in  a  joint, 
or  rather  a  double,  Editorship,  seem  in  the  present  case  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  an  obvious  harmony  of  aims  and  temper  between 
the  two  Editors  and  the  Societies  they  severally  represent,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  mutual  give-and-take  on  matters  of  detail  in  which 
their  management  is  conducted.  The  slight  danger  that  at  one 
time  threatened  us  in  dealing  continually  with  work  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ruskin's,  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  copyright,  has  been  averted 
by  the  reasonable  attitude  of  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Ruskin  executors, 
in  view  of  our  editorial  representations.  They  recognize  that  they 
have  nothing  but  advantage  to  anticipate  from  the  existence  and 
wide  diffusion  of  St.  George;  while  we  on  our  side  accept  it  as  a 
guiding  principle  not  to  abuse  the  right  of  quotation. 

One  of  the  original  intentions  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  has 
been  at  least  partially  fulfilled  in  the  past  year  by  the  completion 
in  our  pages  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth's  careful  and  interesting 
Notes  on  Sesame  and  Lilies^  which  can  have  left  little  in  the  way  of 
allusion  in  the  three  lectures  unexplained.  Exegetical  work  is 
never  so  showy  or  so  striking  as  the  set  literary  essay  with  its  op- 
portunities of  emphasis  and  adornment ;  but  the  student,  ambitious 
of  definite  knowledge,  and  aware  of  the  toil  it  costs,  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  these  Notes.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  a  similar 
treatment  would  be  less  appropriate  to  other  works  of  Ruskin  to 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  apply  it;  and,  as  at  present 
decided,  these  will  be  left  to  be  dealt  with,  as  occasion  shall  arise, 
in  lectures  or  separate  articles.  One  such  work,  the  very  interesting 
Political  Economy  of  Art  of  i  857,  receives  illustration  in  our  present 
issue  from  a  paper  kindly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe. 
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Whether  or  no  the  Union,  as  it  grows  and  strengthens,  will  see 
its  way  to  any  large  extension  of  its  operations,  is  a  question  that 
only  the  future  can  decide.  The  guarded  wording  of  the  first 
article  of  its  Constitution  should  be  sufficient  security  against  the 
notion  that  it  is  at  all  committed  to  any  large  propaganda  of  social 
reform.  It  is  rather  towards  the  influencing  of  the  thought  and 
heart  of  the  people  that  our  modest  efforts  are  directed ;  by 
familiarising  them  with  the  life  and  writings  of  one  who  rightly 
regarded  mind  and  heart  as  far  more  important  to  human  happi- 
ness than  material  circumstance,  though  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
powerful  influence  the  latter  must  exercise  over  the  former.  None 
had  fuller  opportunities  than  he  of  recognizing  how  slow  must  be 
the  operation  of  mental  and  material  change  alike,  in  the  face  of 
those  colossal  forces,  those  all-pervading  necessities,  through  and 
by  which  such  change  must  work,  even  where  it  is  opposed  to 
them.  Man,  hardly  yet  secure  in  his  empire  over  the  material 
world,  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  wields  his  authority  solely  by  recog- 
nition of  and  obedience  to  physical  laws  which  he  did  not  fix. 
Himself,  with  all  his  plans,  desires,  and  aspirations,  is  but  a  part 
of  that  Nature  which  he  seems  to  govern  ;  and  his  present  grasp 
of  her  subtler  operations,  in  the  sphere  of  social  and  of  spiritual 
law,  is  yet  miserably  inadequate.  Let  him  not  imagine  that,  by  his 
whim  of  this  century,  his  dream  in  that,  he  can  destroy  or  very 
much  affect  conditions  which  are  the  result  of  ages  of  natural  and 
not  humanly-controlled  development.  What  he  can  and  must  do 
is  to  learn  to  understand  them,  and  to  believe  that  their  purpose 
may  be  quite  other  than  that  he  happens  now  to  think  the  best. 
Ultimately,  perhaps,  he  may  hope  to  guide  the  operation  of 
Nature's  social  principles,  as  he  is  beginning  to  guide  that  of  her 
physical  laws ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  is  a  mastery  that  will 
only  be  won  by  the  most  patient  observation,  the  most  disciplined 
obedience.  Meantime,  the  thoughtful  student  of  human  affairs, 
the  man  of  goodwill  gleaning  his  "  harvest  of  the  quiet  eye," 
recognizes  that  no  amount  of  speechifying,  and  writing,  and  fuss- 
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ing  by  the  average  person  is  worth  to  the  world  one-tenth  of  the 
simple,  sound,  and  honest  performance  of  his  own  work  ;  occupies 
himself,  therefore,  mainly  with  that  work ;  but  extends  a  hand, 
notwithstanding,  wherever  he  sees  he  can  lighten  a  burden  or 
mitigate  a  pain  ;  and  supports,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  his  sym- 
pathy, effort,  and  subscription,  the  Ruskin  Union. 
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THE    KING'S   ENGLISH:    FROM    ALFRED    TO 
EDWARD    VII.* 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat. 

lOW  that  a  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
I  of  Alfred,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  kings,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  look  back  upon  the  period  that  has  intervened 
since  that  event  and  the  present  time,  and  to  contrast 
that  age  with  this.  The  comparison  is  one  which  may 
fairly  fill  us,  as  good  patriots,  with  honest  and  justifiable  pride,  and 
with  good  cause  for  rejoicing  and  thankfulness.  In  the  year  878, 
Alfred,  with  a  small  band  of  men,  had  retreated  to  the  isle  of 
Athelney,  whilst  nearly  all  the  rest  of  England  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Norse  invaders.  Now  the  British  dominions  include 
India,  Canada,  and  a  federated  Australia ;  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  also  include  a  united  and  peaceful 
South  Africa.  In  897,  Alfred  was  rebuilding  and  strengthening 
the  English  navy,  to  enable  it  to  repel  the  Norsemen.  Now  the 
British  navy  knows  no  superior,  and  is  familiarly  known  in  every 
sea.  In  Alfred's  time,  the  English  language,  of  which  I  have  now 
to  speak,  was  unknown  to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
a  small  part  of  Scotland.  Now  it  is  more  widely  spoken  than 
any  other. 

Of  all  human  labours,  there  are  surely  few  things  more  satisfac- 
tory than  good  honest  work,  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  our 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Kuskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  9th  April,  1902. 
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fellow  creatures,  and  in  particular  for  the  good  of  our  country. 
Alfred's  example  is  a  splendid  one  for  all  time,  and  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  particular.  He  worked  steadily,  unselfishly,  and 
wisely  for  England's  welfare,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  did 
so  in  faith  and  with  good  hope  for  the  future  ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  could  have  foreseen  the  mighty  results  that  were 
to  accrue  from  his  honest  endeavours,  seconded  by  successors  who 
followed  his  examples.  When,  with  undaunted  courage,  he  rallied 
his  little  band  of  men,  and  taught  them  how  to  subdue  the  Danes, 
he  could  never  have  guessed  that  British  soldiers  would  shatter  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  conquer  India  and  Canada,  and  advance  to 
victory  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  When  he  rebuilt  his 
little  navy,  making  his  new  vessels,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle, 
so  that  they  were  "  shapen  neither  like  the  Frisian  nor  the  Danish 
vessels,  but  so  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  would  be  most  efficient," 
he  could  never  have  guessed  that  Nelson  would  almost  utterly 
destroy  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  thus  gain 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  And  when  he  set  himself  to  revive 
learning  in  England  by  superintending  translations  (from  Latin 
into  the  vernacular  language)  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
"  The  Venerable  Bede,"  the  History  of  Orosius,  the  Pastoral  Care 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius,  he  could  never  have  guessed  that  the  language  which  he 
thus  fostered  would  predominate  in  a  new  continent,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  till  six  hundred  years  afterwards. 

The  historv  of  the  l^nglish  language  is  one  ot  the  most  fascina- 
ting and  inexhaustible  ot  all  subjects,  yet  the  number  of  students 
who  have  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  it  is  remarkably  small. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  surprising  than  this  singular  tact.  The 
history  of  English  is  just  the  one  thing  which  hardly  any  school- 
boy knows.  Very  often  he  can  tell  you  the  difference  between  one 
ancient  Greek  dialect  and  another,  and  can  explain  how  the  speech 
of  Herodotus  or  Homer  differs  from  that  ot  Thucydides ;  but  to 
discriminate  between  the  English  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
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and  that  of  Barbour's  story  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  is  wholly 
beyond  him.  He  can  translate  a  piece  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  but  can 
make  nothing  of  a  sentence  in  King  Alfred's  own  words.  Just  as 
the  schoolboy  is  taught  to  look  with  reverence  upon  every  Latin 
and  Greek  sentence,  so  is  he,  in  only  too  many  instances,  left  to 
his  own  devices  as  regards  his  native  tongue.  When  he  grows  up, 
he  often  remains  of  opinion  that  the  only  languages  worthy  of 
study  are  those  which  are  commonly  called  "classical,"  obviously 
with  the  view  of  prejudicing  learners  against  all  others.  Yet  even 
in  the  teaching  of  that  most  useful  and  indispensable  language 
called  Latin,  the  most  lamentable  habit  still  prevails,  of  carefully 
suppressing  all  reference  to  the  spoken  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
even  of  encouraging  the  belief  that  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  took  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  inhabitants  of 
London  in  the  twentieth  century.  Any  attempt  to  insist  upon  the 
true  facts  of  the  case  is  commonly  sneered  at,  questioned,  dis- 
couraged, and  ultimately  rejected ;  and  all  in  order  to  save  us  from 
the  trouble  of  learning  a  few  sounds  that  seem  strange  to  us ;  an 
effort  which  might  cost  a  stupid  man  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  week, 
and  a  docile  and  clever  man  the  sacrifice  of  about  half-an-hour. 
No  one  cares  to  listen  to,  or  even  to  admit,  the  argument  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  ancient  Latin  is 
the  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  every  European  language  that 
uses  a  Latin  alphabet.  Yet  unless  you  know  that  the  Latin  c  was 
pronounced  as  k  even  before  an  e  or  an  i,  and  the  Latin  long  i  like 
the  English  ee,  you  will  never  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Welsh 
word  for  "  dog,"  though  it  is  spelt  ct,  is  pronounced  like  the  Enghsh 
key.  And,  what  is  much  more  to  my  present  purpose,  you  will 
never  really  understand  the  relationship  between  the  spelling  and 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  English,  until  you  have  learnt  what 
our  pronunciation  was  like  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  realise  that 
the  spelling  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  it  is  called,  was  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Latin  symbols,  the  significations  of  which  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  regulated  by  the  pronunciation  that  prevailed  in  ancient 
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Rome.  I  do  most  fervently  hope  that  one  of  the  subjects  intro- 
duced in  this  twentieth  century  will  be  the  study  of  phonetics, 
including  the  history  of  the  adaption  of  written  symbols  to  spoken 
sounds.  Whenever  this  is  done,  the  study  of  languages  will  enter 
upon  a  new  phase,  and  all  will  be  brightness  and  light  and  know- 
ledge where  at  present  there  is  a  dense  and  most  discreditable 
gloom. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  word  "Anglo-Saxon."  Let  me 
endeavour  to  explain  what  that  word,  as  now  employed  by  philo- 
logists, really  means. 

It  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  material  differences  between 
the  English  of  Alfred's  time  and  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  a 
difference  in  the  dialect.  To  make  the  whole  matter  clear,  let  me 
first  of  all  enumerate  what  these  chief  differences  are. 

The  chief  points,  then,  in  which  Alfred's  English  differed  from 
our  own  are  these  : 

(i)     There  is  a  difference  in  the  dialect  employed. 

(2)  There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pronunciation. 

(3)  There  have  been  great,  yet  wholly  inadequate,  changes  in 

the  spelling. 

(4)  There    have    been    great   simplifications   in   the   grammar, 

including  one  of  much  importance,  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
grammatical  gender  and  the  substitution  tor  it  ot  what 
may  be  called  logical  gender. 

(5)  There  has  been  a  great  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  bv 

the  admission  of  foreign  words,  accompanied  by  the  loss 

of  some  good  words  of  native  origin. 
Each  of  these  points  is  of  importance,  and  might  easily  occupy 
a  lecture  by  itself;  hence  it  will  be  understood  that  I  can  only 
attempt  to  deal  with  each  point  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  ; 
omitting  a  large  number  of  proofs  and  illustrations  that  might 
easily  be  so  multiplied  as  to  fill  a  book.  Indeed,  I  have  already 
written  three  books  on  the  general  subject  of  English  etymology, 
and  compiled  three  dictionaries  that  give  the  main  results. 
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I. — And  first,  as  to  the  question  of  dialect.  In  the  time  of 
Alfred  there  were  four  well-marked  main  dialects,  all  of  which 
came  down  into  the  Middle  English  period,  i.e.^  the  period  of  the 
Ormulum,  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  Chaucer,  and  Barbour, 
and  have  their  representatives  even  at  the  present  day.  Speaking 
geographically,  these  main  dialects  are  the  Northern,  the  Midland, 
the  Southern,  and  the  Kentish.  If  we  include  the  last  of  these 
under  the  title  of  Southern,  we  may  reduce  the  number  to  three, 
without  going  very  far  astray.  Briefly,  then,  we  may  speak  of 
three  main  dialects.  Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern ;  and  we 
may  express  the  difference  between  Alfred's  English  and  our  own 
by  saying  that  his  dialect  was  Southern,  whilst  ours  is  Midland, 
or,  to  be  more  particular,  the  variety  of  it  called  East  Midland. 

These  three  dialects  existed,  as  I  have  said,  in  Alfred's  time, 
but  they  are  generally  denoted  by  different  names.  The  Old 
Northern  is  usually  called  Northumbrian,  as  being  spoken  to  the 
North  of  the  Humber.  Of  this  widely-spread  dialect,  which  in 
Chaucer's  time  was  spoken  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  the  speech 
generally  called  Lowland  Scotch  or  Scots,  or  briefly  Scottish,  is  a 
variety.  If  you  call  it  Northumbrian,  you  must  include  Aberdeen  ; 
and  if  you  choose,  as  many  do,  to  call  it  Lowland  Scotch,  you 
must  include  Yorkshire.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  Tweed 
was  a  political  boundary  only.  The  Northumbrian  dialect  at  first 
took  the  lead,  viz.,  in  the  eighth  century;  again,  and  at  a  much 
later  date,  viz.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  best  poetry  appeared  in  Lowland  Scotch. 
The  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  Northumbrian  in  the  eighth  century 
is  one  of  much  importance;  for  these  Northumbrians  were  mainly 
Angles,  and  their  dialect  was  AngHan  or  English,  as  distinguished 
from  Saxon  or  Wessex.  In  consequence  of  this  early  literary 
supremacy,  the  name  "  English  "  was  so  extended  as  to  include  the 
Midland  and  Southern  dialects ;  and  the  whole  country  was  named 
"  England  "  or  the  land  of  the  Angles. 

Unfortunately,  Northumbria  was  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
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Danes  and  Norsemen  that  this  early  literature  nearly  all  perished, 
and  the  other  dialects  rose  into  a  more  eminent  position.  From 
900  to  [200  nearly  all  the  best  literature  is  in  the  Southern  dialect, 
the  Wessex  dialect  of  Alfred  himself,  the  dialect  of  Devon  and 
Somersetshire,  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  and  Dorsetshire,  of 
Hampshire  and  Sussex.  And  this  is  the  dialect  that  is  now  tech- 
nically called  "Anglo-Saxon,"  though  it  is  bv  no  means  a  good 
name  for  it,  seeing  that  it  is  almost  wholly  Saxon,  and  hardly 
Anglian  at  all ;  and  this  is  why  many  scholars  prefer  to  call  it 
West-Saxon.  But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
Saxon  or  non-Anglian  dialect  was  actually  also  called  English  by 
those  who  spoke  it ;  Alfred  himself,  in  his  short  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Boethius,  twice  uses  the  word  Englisc  to  signify  the 
language  in  which  he  was  writing.  It  shows  that  all  the  dialects 
were  well  understood  to  belong  to  the  same  general  lanQ;uage. 

The  Midland  dialect,  before  the  conquest,  is  generally  called 
Mercian  or  Old  Mercian,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  Mercian  or 
Midland  district.  There  are  some  rather  scanty  specimens  of  this 
old  dialect  extant,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  more  numerous, 
seeing  that  this  was  the  dialect  that  finally  came  to  the  front,  and 
has  there  remained.  It  has  been  well  in  evidence  ever  since  the 
year  1200,  appearing  in  two  main  divisions,  the  West-Midland 
ami  the  Kast-Midland  ;  and  ever  since  the  vear  1400  the  East- 
Midland  has  been  in  great  and  ever-increasing  vogue.  The  rise  of 
it  was  inevitable,  because  the  Midlanders  could  understand  both 
Northern  and  Southern,  and  it  thus  became  the  common  dialect 
which  all  could  make  out,  though  the  Southerner  could  not  under- 
stand the  Northerner  ;  and  I  suppose  that,  even  at  the  present  dav, 
a  Hampshire  peasant  has  more  in  common,  as  regards  dialectal 
expressions,  with  a  peasant  from  Cambridgeshire  than  with  one  from 
Yorkshire  or  Cumberland.  This  famous  Midland  dialect  was 
separates!  from  the  Southern  by  the  river  Thames.  Ihe  old  citv 
of  London  lay  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  so  did  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  these  three  main  resorts  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
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England,  the  same  dialect  was  in  chief  use ;  and  this  fact  finally 
settled  the  question  as  to  the  dialect  to  be  used  in  the  famous 
literary  works  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
point  to  be  noted ;  that  the  standard  modern  English  arose  out  of 
the  East-Midland  dialect,  whilst  the  literary  English  of  Alfred's 
time  was  of  a  Southern  character.  The  Court  is  now  held  in 
London,  though  it  was  then  held  in  Winchester. 

If  the  Southern  dialect  had  prevailed,  the  present  tense  plural 
of  verbs  would  now  end  in  eth^  and  it  would  be  everywhere 
correct  to  employ  such  a  sentence  as  "  Manners  maketh  man." 
But,  as  matters  stand,  we  now  think  it  more  correct  to  say  make^ 
according  to  the  East-Midland  idiom. 

2. — The  second  point  is  that,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  ;  a  proposition 
which  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  all  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
Of  these,  the  two  which  have  changed  most  are  English  and 
French ;  and  one  result  is  that,  in  both  these  languages,  the 
spelling  by  no  means  accords  with  the  pronunciation.  In  both, 
the  forms  at  present  in  use  frequently  represent  the  sounds  of 
words  as  they  were  pronounced  several  centuries  ago.  In  par- 
ticular, the  sounds  of  the  vowels  have  so  greatly  changed  that 
only  one  of  our  English  long  vowels,  the  second  one  ((?),  is  a 
pure  vowel  at  the  present  day  ;  all  the  rest  have  become  diphthongs. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  sounds  of  the  five  principal  long  vowels  were 
the  same  as  in  Latin  and  Italian,  viz.,  «,  ^,  /,  o,  u  (pronounced  as  in 
Italian).  But  the  old  a  (ah)  is  now  ei  (ei),  being  pronounced  like 
the  diphthong  ei  in  eight  and  vein.  The  old  e  is  now  pronounced 
like  the  ee  in  feet^  which  is  a  pure  vowel  indeed,  but  not  the  same 
one  as  at  first.  The  old  z,  once  like  i  in  machine.,  is  now  the 
diphthong  heard  in  bite.,  not  far  removed  from  the  ai  in  Isaiah. 
The  old  (?,  once  a  pure  long  c,  has  now  a  slight  after-sound  of  «, 
thus  producing  the  diphthong  written  as  ow  in  know.  The  old  «, 
once  the  u  in  rule.,  is  now  usually  a  diphthong  when  not  preceded 
by  an  r,  as  in  mute  or  tune.     At  the  same  time,   changes  too 
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numerous  to  be  here  noticed  have  taken  place  in  the  sounds  of 
the  consonants.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  such  changes 
is  that  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  guttural  sound  of  the  medial  h, 
though  still  represented  in  our  spelling  by  gh,  is  either  lost  (chiefly 
after  a  long  vowel)  as  in  plough,  bough,  dough,  high,  sigh,  and  the 
like;  or  else  is  exchanged  for/  (chiefly  after  a  short  vowel)  as  in 
rough,  and  tough,  and  enough.  The  sound  in  Anglo-Saxon  was 
that  of  the  German  ch  in  nicht  or  Nacht\  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  perished  because  the  Normans,  though  they  were 
determined  to  learn  English,  disliked  this  sound  and  wholly  failed 
to  master  it.  The  chief  reason  why  modern  English  spelling  is  a 
complete  riddle  to  all  but  a  few  students  is  that  modern  English- 
men are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  of  Anglo-French,  and  of  Middle  English.  As  a 
rule,  they  do  not  even  know  that  our  spelling  has  a  history ;  and 
all  that  they  can  do  is  to  try  to  ignore  the  facts.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  they  very  often  feel  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
look  upon  it,  sometimes,  with  undeserved  contempt.  To  know 
all  about  the  correct  placing  of  Greek  accents,  or  the  quantities  of 
Latin  vowels,  is  respectfully  recognised  as  a  mark  of  scholarship; 
but  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  history  of  our  native  language  is 
often  regarded  as  a  superfluous  meddling  with  matters  of  purely 
antiquarian  interest,  such  as  is  only  pardonable  in  an  enthusiast. 
Yet  some  of  the  results  are  certainly  curious.  lo  take  an  ex- 
ample, we  actually  pronounce  go  as  "  go,"  but  if  we  double  the 
symbol,  by  writing  two  o\  instead  ot  one,  we  no  longer  prolong 
the  o-sound,  but  employ  quite  a  different  one ;  so  that  whilst 
writing  too  or  soon  with  two  o's,  we  proncnince  them  so  that 
the  long  vowel  has  become  like  the  long  u  in  rule.  One  would 
think  that  a  tact  so  singular  would  excite  curiosity;  but  fashion 
steps  in,  proclaiming  that  the  study  of  English  is  useless  or  vulgar, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  merely  our  native  language  ;  and  onlv  the  classics 
can  confer  "culture." 

Once  more,  we  spell  oak  with  oa,  and  broke  with  o,  and  no  one 
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cares.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  meaningless  eccentricity.  But  if  any- 
one should  dare  to  say,  then  let  us  by  all  means  disregard  it,  and 
spell  both  words  alike,  the  cry  is  immediately  raised  that  the 
spelling  is  sacred,  and  must  be  kept  up  in  the  interests  of  etymology. 
I'he  retort  is  obvious,  that  in  that  case  the  etymological  meaning  of 
such  spellings  ought  to  be  studied.  But  no  ;  Englishmen  will  not 
do  that  either.  They  are  only  satisfied  with  their  spelling  as  long 
as  they  feel  that  they  must  helplessly  acquiesce  in  it.  They  refuse 
to  change  it,  and  they  equally  refuse  to  understand  it.  Let  us  all 
learn  it  by  rote,  like  parrots,  is  the  parrot-cry  heard  around  us ; 
and  with  that  we  are  commonly  content. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  such  words  as  they  were  used 
bv  Alfred.  Instead  of  oak,  he  pronounced  it  ac  (ahk)  ;  whilst 
instead  of  broke,  he  used  the  full  form  brocen,  pronounced  nearly 
as  brokken,  with  a  short  o,  that  has  since  been  lengthened  and  made 
closer  in  sound  with  a  light  after-sound  of  u.  So  in  other  cases,  we 
shall  usually  find  that  the  modern  oa  corresponds  to  Anglo-Saxon  a; 
as  in  rad,  a  road ;  wad,  woad ;  gad,  a  goad ;  tctde,  a  toad ;  citan, 
oats  ;  gat,  a  goat ;  bat,  a  boat ;  sape,  soap  ;  lam,  loam  ;  fCim, 
foam ;  hlaf,  a  loaf. 

Again,  we  write  the  verb  to  heal,  with  an  ea,  but  the  substantive 
heel  with  double  e.  This  is  because  the  words,  though  now  sounded 
alike,  were  once  sounded  differently  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  in  Ireland  a  distinction  made  between  sea, 
pronounced  say,  and  the  verb  to  see.  The  words  now  spelt  with 
ea,  had  once  a  very  "  open  "  sound  of  the  vowel,  and  often  appear 
in  Anglo-Saxon  with  long  <£,  as  distinguished  from  long  e ;  the 
sound  of  the  former  being  much  more  "open."  Or  again,  we 
find  a  like  distinction  made  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  ea  and  co, 
the  former  producing  the  modern  ea,  and  the  latter  the  modern  ee; 
as  in  east,  east ;  leaj,  leaf ;  stream,  stream  ;  bean,  bean  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  beo,  a  bee ;  threo,  three ;  freo,  free ;  seo,  I  see ; 
deop,  deep ;  cneo,  knee,  I'hese  examples  must  serve,  for  the 
present,  to  illustrate  some  changes  in  our  pronunciation. 
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3- — Thirdly,  there  have  been  great,  yet  wholly  inadequate, 
changes  in  our  spelling. 

The  usual  idea  current  amongst  Englishmen,  due  to  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject,  is  that  the  spelling  of  old  English  is 
lawless  and  worthless.  But  all  depends  upon  the  date.  Of  course 
the  spelling  of  modern  English  is  hopeless  enough,  but  it  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  to  a 
large  extent  phonetic,  but  by  no  means  accurate  or  careful.  'I'he 
spelling  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  not  much  better,  and  it  is  often 
from  this  spelling,  as  seen  in  old  printed  books,  that  some  people 
form  their  notions.  But  when  we  get  back  to  the  manuscripts  of 
the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  case  is  greatly  altered. 
Many  manuscripts  are  carefully  spelt  upon  true  phonetic  principles, 
so  that  it  is  often  perfectly  easv  to  read  them  rightly,  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  as  they  were  meant  to  be  pronounced,  in 
accordance  with  the  symbols  employed.  This  certainly  cannot  be 
done  in  the  case  of  modern  English,  where  the  same  symbol  means 
two  or  three  different  things,  so  that  children  have  to  be  informed 
that,  whilst  go  rhymes  with  so,  do  rhymes  with  too  ;  and  that,  whilst 
toe  rhymes  with^^?,  shoe  rhymes  with  do.  In  this  particular,  Alfred's 
English  was  immensely  superior  to  our  own.  When  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  is  properly  written  down,  there  is  onlv  one  way  in 
which  it  can  be  pronounced.  The  spelling  was  phonetic  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  particular  symbol  meant  a  particular  sound,  and  no  other. 
The  sound  might  vary  according  to  what  precedes  or  follows  the 
symbol ;  but  if  the  whole  word  is  placed  before  you,  there  is  no 
ambiguity.  This  is,  of  course,  the  principle  upon  which  the  excel- 
lent Latin  alphabet  was  originally  founded,  a  principle  still  pre- 
served in  some  modern  languages;  as  tor  instance,  in  Welsh. 
Englishmen  often  try  to  raise  a  silly  laugh  over  Welsh  spelling,  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
their  own.  The  only  doubtful  letters  in  Welsh  are  t',  «,  and  jy ; 
there  is  never  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols 
for  the  consonants.      You  have  onlv  to  realise  that  we  must  not 
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judge  them  by  modern  English  standards,  and  they  are  then  easily 
learnt.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  sound  of  oo  in  i?oo!  is  written 
in  Welsh  as  w.  What  does  matter  is,  that  this  Welsh  symbol  w 
should  never  mean  anything  else ;  and  it  never  does,  unless  when 
it  is  shortened  to  the  sound  of  oo  in  good,  which  is  of  no  great 
consequence.     We  do  far  worse  things  than  that. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  our  manuscripts  continued  to  be 
spelt  phonetically,  that  is  to  say,  correctly,  for  some  time.  But, 
as  time  went  on,  many  of  the  scribes  were  Normans,  who  had  been 
trained  to  write  French,  and  they  revised  our  spelling  for  us, 
introducing  new  symbols,  but  unfortunately  dropping  some  of  the 
old  ones.  For  all  this,  the  manuscripts  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  are  fairly  well  spelt ;  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
be  able  to  say  positively,  from  the  forms  employed,  in  what  dialect 
and  in  what  part  of  England  they  were  written.  But  about  the 
year  1400,  so  many  old  inflexions  were  dropped  and  so  many  new 
forms  were  thus  created,  that  the  spelling  did  not  change  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  so  became  uncertain ;  and,  as  time  went  on, 
things  became  worse  and  worse.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  new  idea  came  in,  which  has  wrought  sad  havoc 
and  disaster,  viz.,  the  notion  that  a  word  ought  not  to  be  spelt 
according  to  its  sound,  but  according  to  its  etymology  and  deriva- 
tion ;  and  this  specious  but  senseless  notion  was  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences.  For  one  thing,  the  derivations  assigned  were 
frequently  wrong ;  and  then  a  spelhng  was  adopted  which  was 
neither  phonetic  nor  etymological,  but  bad  both  wavs.  And  this 
is  the  system  which  has  ever  since  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
has  landed  us  in  the  present  state  of  chaos. 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  fail  to  grasp  the  one  leading  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  it  is  ^he  spoken  word  that  really  matters.  Writing 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  sound,  and  is 
only  useful  so  far  as  it  does  so.  The  sole  true  judge  is  the  ear. 
Yet  we  actually  judge  by  the  eye ;  we  actually  go  by  the  look  of 
the  thing,  and  consider  whether  the  word   looks  like  Latin  or 
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Greek.  If  it  does  that,  we  call  it  good,  in  defiance  of  truth  and 
logic.  Yet  whilst  we  are  commonly  anxious  to  spell  English  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  off  our  Latin  and  Greek,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  material  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  language  is  neither  of  Latin 
nor  of  Greek  origin,  but  goes  back,  in  countless  cases,  to  Old 
Mercian  or  to  Anglo-French,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  familiar  to 
the  average  schoolboy.  The  plea  for  "etymological"  spelling, 
falsely  so  called,  is  invariably  given  up  by  every  true  English 
scholar  as  soon  as  he  really  comes  to  know  the  actual  facts,  and 
can  understand  a  page  of  Chaucer  or  a  page  of  Alfred  ;  but,  as 
such  scholars  are  in  a  very  small  minority  and  are  likely  long  to 
remain  so,  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  continuing  to  bear  the  yoke  which  the  printers  impose  on  us. 
No  improvement  is  possible  till  a  reasonable  and  decent  acquaintance 
with  our  old  authors  is  a  great  deal  more  common  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Even  our  boasted  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  is  otten 
but  a  vain  thing.  We  write  sylvan  as  if  it  came  from  Greek, 
according  to  the  old  false  "etymology"  which  derived  the  Latin 
silua  from  a  Greek  word  T-Xt,,  which  happened  to  mean  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  "  a  wood."  But  even  if  there  be  any  such  ultimate 
connexion,  the  Latin  word  is  only  cognate,  not  derived.  So  that, 
if  we  really  want  to  show  off  our  classical  knowledge,  we  ought 
to  spell  it  silvan  at  once.  We  actually  write  victuals ^  when  we 
mean  vittles,  under  the  impression  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
Latin  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  French  origin,  and  only 
goes  back  to  Latin  at  second-hand.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  we 
were  to  write  redemption  when  we  mean  ransom.  And  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  our  classical  scholars  are  aware 
that  ransom  and  redemption  are  from  the  same  original.  I  hope 
there  may  come  a  time,  before  the  twentieth  century  closes,  when 
the  claims  of  phonetic  spelling  will  be  fairly  considered,  impartially 
and  logically,  and  with  reference  to  true  etymological  facts.  It  is 
no  small   disgrace  to  us  that  its  claims  are   now   met  only  with 
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sneers  and  scoffs,  captiousness  and  prejudice,  and  by  objections 
that  have  been  exposed  over  and  over  again.  The  great  New- 
English  Dictionary,  now  being  printed  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
will  probably  be  completed  in  some  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  we 
shall  then  possess  a  storehouse  of  references  for  facts  that  can  no 
longer  be  disputed.  It  will  make  a  great  difference.  Englishmen 
are  very  slow  to  accept  new  truths ;  but  when  they  do  so,  they  do 
it  with  conviction.  Let  them  once  know  the  truth  of  a  matter, 
and  they  will  hold  fast  to  it  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  This 
brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  third  point,  that  the  changes  in 
spelling,  since  the  time  of  Alfred,  have  been  numerous,  yet  wholly 
inadequate. 

4. — There  have  been  great  simplifications  in  our  grammar, 
including  the  abolition  of  grammatical  gender. 

In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  very  great  gain,  without  any 
considerable  inconvenience.  Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
English  is  its  abolition  of  grammatical  gender,  and  the  substitution 
of  logical  gender,  due  to  the  consideration  of  the  thing  meant,  and 
not  to  the  form  of  the  word.  In  Latin,  for  example,  gender  is 
largely  determined  by  the  mere  word-form.  If  a  substantive  ends 
in  -us,  it  is  commonly  masculine  ;  if  in  -a,  it  is  commonly  feminine. 
But  in  modern  English,  our  substantives  have,  according  to  their 
form,  no  gender  at  all.  We  only  use  genders  for  the  pronouns, 
and  we  employ  these  according  to  the  sense  of  the  things  signified, 
not  according  to  the  mere  form  of  the  substantive  itself.  This  is 
a  very  great  gain,  as  we  have  now  no  genders  to  learn.  The 
same  definite  article  the  serves  for  all  substantives  alike.  We  have 
not  to  decline  it,  like  the  German  der,  die,  das,  nor  like  the 
French  le,  la.  The  French  and  German  genders  seem  to  us  but 
useless  lumber ;  we  gave  them  up  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  it,  but  much  the  better.  The  result  is  that 
English  is  now  one  of  the  easiest  languages  in  the  world  to  learn 
by  ear ;  our  troubles  only  begin  when  we  try  to  write  it  down. 
Now  that  we  have  done  for  ever  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  genders, 
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it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  they  were 
like.  Thus  the  word  mann  usually  meant  "  a  man,"  but  it  might 
also  be  applied  to  mean  "  a  woman  "  ;  yet  it  remained  of  the 
masculine  gender  all  the  same.  The  compound  wzf-ma?m,  meaning 
a  "  wife-man,"  contracted  in  modern  English  (and  by  Norman 
influence)  into  the  unrecognizable  form  woman,  was  also  masculine. 
Wlf,  meaning  "wife,"  was  neuter,  like  the  modern  German  weib. 
Cild,  a  child,  was  neuter  also,  like  German  kind.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  it  looks  very  much  as  if  our  remote  ancestors 
actually  referred  their  wives  and  children  to  the  category  of  things  ; 
but  we  certainly  do  so  no  longer.  Mona,  the  moon,  was  mascu- 
line ;  sunne,  the  sun,  was  feminine.  The  poetical  idea  of  reversing 
these  genders  is  of  Latin  and  French  origin.  The  parts  of  the 
body  were  oddly  distributed.  The  arm,  finger,  foot,  mouth,  neck, 
and  tooth,  were  masculine.  The  chin,  hand,  heart,  throat,  and  tongue, 
were  feminine.  The  bone,  blood,  ear,  eye,  head,  were  neuter. 
But  the  commingHng  of  English  with  French  upset  these  distinc- 
tions, and  caused  constant  difficulties,  especially  as  French  recog- 
nized two  genders  only,  and  not  three.  To  a  Norman,  the  word  for 
"  heart  "  would  seem  to  be  naturally  masculine,  because  in  Latin 
it  was  neuter ;  for  he  had  already  learnt  to  include  masculines  and 
neuters  under  one  gender.  So  when  he  found  that  the  English 
heart  was  properly  feminine,  it  would  naturally  strike  him  that  it 
would  be  simpler  to  transfer  that  also  to  the  masculine  gender,  as 
he  had  already  transferred  the  Latin  cor.  Something  oi  this  kind 
must  actually  have  happened;  and  we  may,  I  think,  safely  credit 
the  large-brained  Norman,  who  had  already  got  rid  of  one  of  the 
genders,  with  getting  rid  of  a  second  gender  also ;  thus  reducing 
the  two  genders  to  one.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  splendid  conception, 
and  most  admirably  carried  out.  In  this  respect  we  are  centuries 
in  advance  both  of  French  and  German  ;  and  our  language  bids 
fair  to  conquer  the  world,  by  help  of  the  simplicity  ot  its  grammar. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  go  further  into  grammatical  details.  The 
difference  between  modern  English  grammar  and  the  grammar 
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of  the  time  of  Alfred  is  easily  ascertained.  You  have  only  to 
purchase  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer^  in  order  to  learn  all  about 
it,  if  you  care  to  spend  half-a-crown  (less  the  discount)  upon  a 
book  which  is  indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of  English, 
This  will  show  you  all  the  details ;  how  we  have  simplified  our 
declensions  of  nouns  and  our  conjugations  of  verbs;  so  that  there 
is  now  very  little  to  learn  in  comparison  with  other  languages. 
One  of  the  things  which  the  schoolboy  knows  is  the  number  of 
conjugations  in  Latin.  One  of  the  things  he  does  not  know  is 
the  number  of  them  in  modern  English.  As  a  fact,  there  were 
in  Anglo-Saxon  ten  conjugations ;  seven  of  strong  verbs  and  three 
of  weak  ones.  All  of  these  are,  to  some  extent,  still  in  use ;  so 
that  the  number  is  ten  still;  seven  strong,  and  three  weak,  just 
the  same  as  ever.  But  the  schoolboy  is  in  good  company.  Even 
the  teachers  do  not  always  know,  and  I  have  seen  a  grammar  of 
modern  English,  written  by  an  author  who  could  not  correctly 
distinguish  between  a  strong  verb  and  a  weak  one ! 

5. — The  fifth  chief  point  of  difl^erence  between  our  present 
English  and  the  English  of  Alfred's  time  lies  in  the  matter  of  the 
vocabulary.  The  words  in  use  in  Alfred's  time  were  nearly  all 
words  of  native  or  pure  English  origin,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  that  had  been  borrowed  from  Latin  or  Greek,  the  whole 
number  of  which  hardly  exceeded  300  at  the  most.  The  amount 
of  Celtic  in  the  language  of  that  date  was  something  extremely 
small,  and  even  now  it  is  inconsiderable.  The  notion  that  Old 
English  freelv  admitted  Celtic  words  into  its  vocabulary  has  long 
since  been  exploded ;  and  it  is  now  known  that,  whenever  we  find 
a  strong  likeness  between  a  Welsh  word  and  an  English  one,  it  is 
more  often  the  case  than  not,  that  it  is  the  Welsh  word  which  is 
the  borrowed  one.  Thus  the  Welsh  hafog,  meaning  destruction 
or  waste,  is  nothing  but  the  English  word  havoc  done  into  Welsh 
spelling  ;  and  the  English  word  was  imported  from  France. 
Returning  to  the  question  of  vocabulary,  it  is  simplest  to  say  at 
once  that  few  languages  have  borrowed  more  widely  than  our  own. 
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We  have  laid  under  contribution  nearly  every  speech  with  which 
we  have  come  into  contact ;  and  that,  too,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
We  have  a  host  of  foreign  words  that  denote  foreign  things. 
Skipper  is  Dutch ;  meerschaum  is  German  ;  claymore  is  Gaelic  ;  clock 
is  Irish ;  coracle  is  Welsh  ;  gey  sir  is  Icelandic  ;  to  weld  is  Swedish ; 
piano  is  Italian  ;  negro  is  Spanish ;  rouble  is  Russian  ;  bazaar  is 
Persian  ;  bantam  is  Javanese,  and  so  on,  nearly  all  over  the  world. 
The  Danish  Invasions  brought  in  a  host  of  Norse  words;  the 
common  verbs  to  call  and  to  cast  are  both  Norse,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  to  Alfred's  English.  But  of  course  the  one  great  event 
since  Alfred's  time  was  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  introduction  of  French  and  Latin  words  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  ;  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  some  ot  the  common- 
est Old  English  words  are  now  utterly  dead,  even  in  our  dialects. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  "victory"  was  sige,  which  would  have 
become  sy  or  sigh  in  modern  English  ;  but  no  one  would  now 
understand  it.  The  French  tongue  gave  us  victory,  which  we  all 
understand  very  well,  being  fairly  well  used  to  it.  And  it  is  surely 
interesting  to  note  that  our  word  does  not  follow  the  spelling  or 
the  sound  of  the  modern  French  victoire,  but  rather  that  of  the  old 
Norman  victorie,  which  is  nearer  to  the  Latin  original.  The  vast 
number  of  PVench  words  in  our  language  is  well  known ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  those  which  fairly  belong  to  the  old 
Norman  times  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  are  just  as  good,  as  terse, 
as  indispensable  as  those  of  native  origin.  The  notion  that  it  is 
best  to  use  native  words  in  plain  speaking  is  only  correct  if  we 
include  these  early  Norman  words  along  with  them.  Plain  speak- 
ing is,  indeed,  an  excellent  and  a  sensible  thing  ;  but  whilst  we 
affirm  that  the  word  speaking  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  we  must 
never  forget  that  plain  is  good  Norman.  No  two  languages  were 
ever  more  perfectly  or  more  happily  blended  ;  beef  and  veal,  and 
pork,  which  are  all  Norman,  are  every  whit  as  indispensable  as  the 
Saxon  ox,  and  calf,  and  pig.  This  it  is  which  has  given  to  English 
its  great  strength  and  its  supple  pliability,  in  curious  contrast  to 
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modern  German.  German  has  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  words 
of  French  origin,  which  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Its  sentences  are 
often  very  cumbrous  and  heavy  ;  and,  though  it  is  well  adapted 
for  poetry,  its  prose  wants  life  and  elasticity  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Compared  with  English  as  to  its  capabilities  of  becoming  widely 
spread,  it  has  but  a  small  chance  ;  for  it  is  hopelessly  distanced 
already. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you  a  few  of  the  chief  par- 
ticulars in  which  our  modern  English  differs  from  the  English  of 
Alfred  ;  and  these  I  will  just  briefly  recapitulate, 

I. — We  have  changed  the  leading  dialect  from  Southern  to 
East-Midland.  This  was  a  clear  gain,  because  it  thus  became  easier 
for  Northumbrians  to  acquire  the  standard  speech. 

2. — There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pronunciation.  This 
was  inevitable ;  it  is  always  happening,  in  nearly  all  languages, 
though  some  are  more  conservative  than  others.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  hardly  been  conservative  at  all ;  and  perhaps  no  language 
in  Europe  has  changed  its  pronunciation  more,  unless  it  is  French. 

3. — We  have  also  changed  our  spelling.  In  this  respect  we 
have  been  far  too  inert ;  the  spelling  has  continually  become  more 
and  more  archaic,  till  it  now  represents,  in  many  cases,  sounds  that 
have  long  been  extinct.  A  sweeping  and  radical  change,  in  order 
to  make  our  spelling  once  more  phonetic,  is  much  to  be  desired  ; 
but  the  English  people,  considered  in  the  mass,  are  far  too  ignorant 
of  the  subject  to  give  up  their  prejudice.  They  will  go  on  repeat- 
ing the  same  old  futile  and  blundering  arguments  till  at  last  the 
position  becomes  intolerable.  As  a  German  critic  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  "  you  write  one  thing  and  say  another ;  you  spell  him 
Boz  [as  in  Sketches  by  Box]  but  you  pronounce  him  Dickens^ 
Great  will  be  the  revolution  when  common  sense  at  last  prevails ; 
but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  it  at  present,  when  we  train  the  eye  to 
read  rather  than  the  ear  to  hear.  When  sounds  can  be  truly 
appreciated  by  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case  at  present,  a  new  day  will  dawn. 
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4, — We  have  simplified  our  grammar,  reduced  the  number  of 
our  inflexions,  and  abolished  grammatical  gender.  All  these  things 
are  a  gain.  The  gain  would  be  still  greater  if  we  would  carefully 
learn  such  grammar  as  still  remains,  and  keep  it  totally  apart  from 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  grammatical  affinities  of  English  are  not 
with  these  classical  languages,  but  with  Dutch  and  Danish  and 
Swedish  and  German.  The  whole  of  our  grammar  is  founded  on 
a  Teutonic  basis  ;  and  the  Latin  grammar  can  only  mislead  us. 

5. — We  have  large! v  increased  our  vocabulary  from  all  sources, 
and  are  still  increasing  it  daily.  In  this  respect  we  are  far  ahead 
of  all  other  tongues,  and  possess  a  living  power  of  assimulating 
new  names  for  new  things  which  is  extremely  useful  and  beneficial. 
Our  chief  error  lies  in  going  too  much  by  written  forms,  without 
understanding  what  foreign  symbols  mean.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  learn  such  foreign  languages  as  Spanish  and  Italian,  or  Dutch 
or  Swedish,  I  would  strongly  advise  you,  nevertheless,  just  to 
learn  their  alphabets  and  the  meaning  of  their  symbols. 

You  mav  easily  learn  the  chief  points  of  such  an  alphabet  as  the 
Italian  or  the  Dutch  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  enough  to  save  you 
from  elementary  blunders.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  just  one 
of  the  simple  things  which  the  Englishman  absolutely  refuses  to 
do.  Not  content  with  pronouncing  ancient  Latin  like  Modern 
English,  he  pronounces  Dutch  in  the  same  way  ;  and  you  may 
hear  South  African  place-names  pronounced  every  day  in  a  way 
that  can  only  be  described  as  atrocious,  and  is  certainly  shameless. 
We  have  no  business  to  dictate  to  Dutchmen  in  such  a  matter; 
for  it  may  be  that  they  are  logically  right.  They  are  clearly  right 
in  supposing  that  00  really  means  double  0,  and  in  pronouncing 
kroon  so  as  to  rhyme  with  bone.  For,  after  all,  the  Dutch  word 
kroon  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Latin  corona^  a  word 
which  even  the  modern  English  pronunciation  does  not  materially 
alter.  It  is  just  in  such  cases  as  this  that  King  Alfred's  pronun- 
ciation is  instructive;  he  did  not  say  woo;/,  but  viona;  nor  sooHy 
but  sona;  nor  yet  «<?(?«,  but  non;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  non  is 
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nothing  else  but  the  Latin  nona,  the  ninth  hour,  with  the  final 
letter  struck  off.  How  "  the  ninth  hour "  came  to  designate 
*'  mid-day,"  is  a  matter  of  historical  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for  consideration  one  simple 
proposal.  It  is,  that  every  child,  in  every  school,  at  any  rate  if 
he  or  she  learns  Latin  at  all,  shall  be  taught  the  Latin  alphabet. 
I  mean,  by  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  common  Roman  symbols  used 
in  every  newspaper,  together  with  the  sounds  which  those  symbols 
meant  in  the  time  of  the  Cassars.  If  this  were  truly  and  honestly 
done  by  capable  teachers,  every  such  child  would  have  the  master- 
key  to  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  Without  this  key, 
English  spelling  is  hopeless ;  but  we  can  tell  by  help  of  it,  and  by 
studying  the  history  of  sound-changes,  what  our  spelling  really 
means.  There  is  a  distinct  and  certain  reason  why  every  English 
word  is  spelt  as  it  is ;  but  you  can  never  understand  it  till  you 
learn  that  alphabet.  To  learn  the  Latin  alphabet  seems  no  great 
task ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  England,  not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  knows  it. 
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By  Howard  S.  Pearson. 

jHEN  Mr.  Ruskin  engaged  in  that  profound  study  of 
Art  which  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  his  most  valid  claim  to  immortality  ; 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
'discrepancies  which  exist  in  certain  respects  between 
ancient  and  modern  painting. 

In  figure  subjects  the  old  masters  remain  supreme.  The  sacred 
themes  which  inspired  their  best  efforts  are  rarely  even  attempted 
in  our  day  ;  and  our  greater  breadth  of  view  has  apparently  only 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  shallowness  of  feeling.  As  to  our 
portraits,  it  is  painful  even  to  compare  their  slap-dash  cleverness 
of  execution  with  the  dignified  and  noble  work  of  Holbein, 
Velasquez,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  or  Vandyke.  Proof  of  the  ability 
to  manipulate  paint  is  not  exactly  what  one  looks  for  as  the  test  of 
excellence  in  a  portrait.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  in  land- 
scape we  find  these  conditions  absolutely  reversed.  Here  it  is 
modern  art  that  is  supreme  ;  and  that  beyond  all  possibility  of 
contention.  While,  indeed,  we  cannot  deny  the  ability  of  the  old 
masters  to  depict  nature,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  rare 
exceptions  apart,  they  painted  her  with  little  sympathy  and  less 
knowledge.  Their  heart  was  not  in  this  work,  and  the  great 
Leonardo  is  but  the  chief  among  many  whose  pictured  rocks  can 
only  be  described  as  absolute  absurdities. 

Seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  strange  discrepancy,  Mr.  Ruskin 
finds  the  same  curious  contrast  running  through  Poetry.  To  the 
classic  mind  there  existed  no  such  idea  as  that  which  we  express  in 
the  word  "  Nature."  F>erything  outside  the  actual  being  or 
work  of  man,  was  the  sphere,  realm,  habitation,  and  labour  of 
god,  goddess,  or  minor  spiritual  being.      Thus  the  sky  was  by  day 

•   A  lecture  (ielivcred  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  loth  November,  1901. 
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the  throne  of  Jupiter  and  by  night  of  Diana.  The  sea  rose  and 
fell  as  Neptune  bade.  Satyr  or  dryad,  nymph  or  nereid,  dwelt  in 
and  modulated  every  part  of  the  visible  landscape  ;  and  nothing 
that  happened  in  nature,  happened  by  independent  action  or 
inherent  law. 

Long,  indeed,  after  all  belief  in  these  spiritual  beings  had  ceased 
to  exist,  their  names  survived,  from  pure  lack  of  something  better, 
in  Pastoral  Poetry.  For  it  is  not  possible,  to  a  poet  at  least,  to 
regard  nature  as  something  totally  mechanical,  devoid  of  real  life, 
and  apart  from  human  interest. 

Thus  Pope,  whom  I  quote  because  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a  poet  is  not  contestable,  invites  us  in  his  "  Windsor  Forest "  to 

"  See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crowned, 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  the  enamelled  ground, 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  ; 
Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains, 
And  Peace  and  Plenty  tell, a  Stuart  reigns." 

It  is  difficult  there  to  decide  whether  the  poetical  expression  or  the 
political  flattery  is  the  more  strained  or  false.  It  is  true  that 
crowns  composed  of  fruits  or  flocks  are  things  too  ridiculous  to  be 
made  possible  by  any  elegance  of  language,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  more  absurd  than  the  culminating  idea  of  peace  and 
plenty  following  as  eff^ect  from  cause  on  the  rule  of  a  Stuart 
monarch. 

Yet  Pope  had  merely  adopted  the  only  pastoral  imagery  at  that 
time  open  to  a  poet.  It  was  not  until  after  his  ideas  and  methods 
had  become  formed,  that  any  real  love  of  nature  for  her  own  sake 
penetrated  and  inspired  art.  The  pioneers  of  the  changing  mode 
of  thought  were  Thomson,  Gray,  Cowper,  Burns.  In  poetry,  the 
opposite  extreme  from  Pope's  point  of  view  was  rapidly  reached. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  spirit  world  animating  nature,  long 
since  really  out- worn,  was  discarded.  But  it  was  still  acknow- 
ledged that  beauty  and  feeling  were  inseparable.     Hence  the  trees, 
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rocks,  clouds,  and  flowers  themselves  were  at  once  personified,  and 
to  them  a  sympathy  with  human  feelings  was  attributed. 

This  mode  of  expression  it  is,  which  Ruskin  describes  as  the 
Pathetic  Fallacy.     He  quotes  from  Holmes  : — 

"The  spendthrift  crocus,  bursting  through  the  mould, 
Naked  and  shivering  with  his  cup  of  gold." 

From  Kingsley : — 

"They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam — 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam." 

From  Tennyson : — 

"When  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  wailed, 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruined  woodlands  drove  through  the  air." 

He  points  out  very  justly  that  the  crocus  is  neither  naked  nor 
a  spendthrift  ;  that  foam  cannot  crawl  and  is  not  cruel,  and  so  on 
in  all  similar  cases.  He  holds  this  ascription  of  sympathy  in 
things  inanimate  with  man,  to  be  a  mark  of  a  poet  ot  the  second 
order  ;  and  claims  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Homer,  Dante,  or 
Shakespeare.  He  is  forced,  however,  to  admit  that  in  some  of  the 
subliniest  poetry  the  world  possesses,  the  Pathetic  Fallacy  is  found 
in  its  most  exaggerated  form  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  such  expressions 
as  : — 

"  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands,  let  the  hills  be  joyful." 
"The  mountains  skipped  like  lambs,  the  little  hills  like  rams." 
"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  shall  clap  their  hands." 

He  therefore  divides  poets  into  four  classes  : — 

1.  The  mentally  inert,  to  whom  a  flower  is  a  flower,  and  there 
an  end. 

2.  The  second  order  of  poets,  "  who  feel  strongly,  think  weakly, 
and  see  untruly." 

3.  The  great  poets,  too  strong  to  be  so  misled. 
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4.  The  men  whose  contemplations  being  of  the  Infinite,  are 
staggered  by  it,  and  so  misled. 

With  this  conclusion  I  cannot  agree.  It  seems  at  first  glance  a 
forced  reasoning  which  attributes  to  poets  whose  themes  are  of 
superhuman  sublimity,  and  to  poets  of  a  second-rate  order,  com- 
munity in  a  delusion  from  which  poets  of  the  first  rank  are  free. 
The  matter  appears  to  me,  speaking  with  all  due  modesty,  much 
more  simple.  To  the  classical  poet,  and  to  all  later  poets  who 
inherited  and  worked  upon  the  mythological  convention,  the  per- 
sonification of  natural  objects  was  irrational,  because  they  accepted 
the  regulation  of  all  nature  by  spiritual  intelligences  of  a  special 
order.  To  the  poets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  to  modern 
poets,  these  intelligences  were  simply  non-existent.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  could,  as  poets,  regard  nature  as  a  thing 
indifferent  and  unsympathetic.  Both,  therefore,  appeal  to  and 
personify  simply  what  they  regard  as  real  ;  in  the  former  case  the 
indwelling  genius,  and  in  the  latter  the  natural  objects  themselves. 

It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  easy  to  prove  that  Ruskin  was  not 
bound  by  his  own  rules.  Only  a  few  pages  further  on,  in  his 
"  Modern  Painters,"  he  says  : — 

"A  leaf  may  always  be  considered  as  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  stem 
that  bore  it  ;  an  uncontrollable  expression  of  delight  on  the  part  of  the 
twig,  that  Spring  had  come,  shown  in  a  fountain-like  expatiation  of  the 
tender  green  heart  into  the  air." 

He  describes  twigs  as  "  bursting  out  in  every  direction,  even 
springing  backward  at  first  for  joy";  speaks  of  a  twig  which, 
"  feehng  quite  as  happy  about  the  Spring  as  they  did,  nevertheless 
took  no  holiday,  minded  his  business,  and  grew  straight  forward  '; 
and  finally  describes  the  elm  as  "  a  commonplace  tree,  rather 
prudent  and  practical  than  imaginative,"  which  will  act,  "  like  a 
merchant  taking  his  occasional  and  restricted  holiday."  But  feel- 
ings which  can  neither  be  communicated  nor  shared  are  not  feelings 
at  all.     Trees  and  twigs  which  can  exult,  take  holidays  or  refrain, 
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and  have  hearts,  require  no  stretch  of  poetical  imagination  to  be 
supposed  capable  of  sympathy  with  man. 

There  is,  however,  little  satisfaction  in  contesting  the  point. 
That  Ruskin  is  here,  as  always,  splendidly  eloquent  and  nobly 
suggestive,  will  not  be  denied.  But  we  must  remember  that,  in 
dealing  with  nature,  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  the  essentials  of 
which  are  completely  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  this  :  what  right  have  wc  to  suppose  in  nature,  if  not  an 
intelligent  and  conscious  sympathy  ;  an  innate  connection  with 
human  thought,  a  necessity  to  meet,  foster,  support,  strengthen, 
correct,  chasten,  and  act  in  unison  with,  human  moods.  That  it 
does  so  is  beyond  all  question.  Is  this  part  of  its  work. :  Is  it  its 
business  ? 

To  this  question,  personally,  I  should  answer  "  yes,"  and  I 
should  ask  only  one  admission  in  support  of  my  view  ; — the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  God. 

If  there  be  a  God,  then  man  is  the  highest  work  of  His  which 
is  actually  demonstrable  to  the  human  intellect,  and  all  must 
naturally  tend  upward  to  the  higher  object.  There  may  be,  and  I 
doubt  not  are,  higher  and  unknowable  intelligences.  But  these 
are  not  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the  reason,  which  can  only 
deal  with  what  it  knows.  On  the  other  hand,  that  man's  actual 
origin  may  have  been  of  the  lowest,  does  not  concern  the  argu- 
ment at  all.  Science  mav  ultimately  prove  that  we  are  descended, 
in  broad  terms,  trom  the  oyster  through  the  ape.  This  is  utterly 
beside  the  question.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  or  any  other 
ancestry.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  practical  moment  how  man  came 
to  be  what  he  is  ;  the  only  vital  point  is  ivhat  he  is.  I  am  very 
sure  that  neither  ovster  nor  ape  have  the  perilous  privilege  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  it  is  this  which  has  fixed  an  impassable 
gulf  between  them  and  man.  Whenever  this  came  in,  man  was 
created,  and  by  what  means  or  ways  he  reached  the  critical  point 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  all  beings,  however  low,  live  their  own 
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lives,  have  their  own  pleasures,  pains,  and  aims.  This  cannot  at 
all  affect  the  question  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  also  been 
created  on  purpose  to  serve  a  higher  life  and  a  higher  order  of 
being. 

Indeed,  this  can  hardly  be  subject  for  argument.  It  is  very  clear 
that  all  the  lower  creation  does  serve  man,  and  is — whatever  we 
may  think  about  the  matter — subjected  to  his  empire.  Man 
destroys,  increases,  changes,  and  multiplies  the  lower  creation 
almost  at  his  will.  The  mosquito  is  not  too  small  to  court  exter- 
mination at  his  hands,  nor  was  the  mammoth  strong  enough  to 
have  escaped  it.  He  actually  enlists  in  his  service  the  bacillus  and 
the  elephant  alike.  The  flocks  and  herds  have  become  personal 
property,  and  to  foster  them  their  foes  have  been  made  extinct. 
Very  reverently  we  may  say  that  in  this  case  God  has  proposed, 
and  has  permitted  man  to  dispose.  The  very  dog  and  cat  are 
instances  of  an  alteration  by  domestication  so  complete,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that,  such  as  they  now 
are,  man  created  them. 

Yet  more  striking  examples  of  man's  supremacy  may  be  found 
in  every  field  o'i  art.  The  block  of  Carrara  marble  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  whole  Iliad  of  adventure  and 
exertion.  Slowly  deposited  countless  ages  ago  when  man  was  not, 
it  was  discovered  when  man  was  capable  of  using  it.  It  has  been 
quarried,  dragged  out,  transported,  bought  and  sold,  with  endless 
accompaniment  of  hope,  effort,  profit,  loss,  disappointment,  and 
success.  Yet  all  this  long  series  of  operations,  with  all  the  comedy 
and  tragedy  naturally  clinging  to  them,  was  only  to  bring  it  to  a 
studio.  Behind  them  all  stood  the  sculptor,  the  sole  known  opera- 
tive cause  of  all  the  labour.  And  even  the  sculptor  would  be  of 
small  account  were  there  no  memory,  or  poetic  thought,  or  heroic 
deed,  to  inspire  his  chisel.  Of  all  the  long  line  of  men  and  beasts 
who  have  been  occupied  about  that  block,  probably  only  one  man 
ever  heard  of  the  sculptor  at  all,  and  he  only  as  a  customer.  Yet 
the  sculptor  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  work,  and  all  tended 
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upward  to  him.  How  should  it  then  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  things,  or  all  things,  all  living  their  own  lives  and  hav- 
ing their  own  ends,  nevertheless  tend  inevitably  upward  to  man, 
and  were  created  for  his  service  ? 

I  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  going  to  nature  and  seeing  in  her, 
her  own  life  and  my  service,  in  one.  So,  at  least,  Emerson 
sings : — 

"One  harvest  from  the  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong  ; 
A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield, 
Which  I  gather  in  a  song." 

What  then  should  we  seek  in  the  way  of  sympathetic  help  from 
nature  ?  I  would  exclude  the  idea  of  beauty,  which  is  obvious 
enough,  but  scarcely  forms  part  of  the  present  argument.  And  I 
would  say,  first,  that  we  can  find  God  much  more  readily  in 
nature  than  in  the  works  of  man.  In  her  there  are  none  of  those 
problems,  at  once  urgent  and  unsolvable,  which  are  the  inspiration 
but  the  despair  of  humanity.  All  with  her  is  clearer.  Her's  is  a 
less  perfect  order,  but  it  is  far  more  perfectly  fulfilled.  Unen- 
tangled  by  the  perplexities  of  free  will,  all  here  follows  a  law  which 
is  immutable  because  it  is  divine.  There  are  many  failures,  but 
they  are  painless.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  extermination,  but  it 
is  devoid  of  bitterness.  There  is  success,  but  it  is  always  right- 
fully earned.  There  is  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  sting  of  ambition 
in  it.  To  see  so  much  order,  and  to  conceive  that  there  is  no 
God,  is  a  strange,  and  seems  to  me  an  impossible  idea.  I  doubt 
the  existence  of  an  actual  atheist,  though  I  am  aware  that  some 
call  God  "  natural  selection  "  and  suppose  Him  more  merciless 
than  any  idol. 

Believing  then  that  God  is  in  nature,  I  expect  to  find  there  — 
peace.  And  indeed,  while  one  may  very  gratefully  recognise  the 
immense  advances  which  have  been  made  in  modern  lite,  yet  its 
increasing  hurry  and  feverishness  make  the  quest  of  peace  a  more 
and  more  urgent  necessity.  One  may  pass  by  the  more  salient 
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disturbances  of  a  great  city,  the  roar  of  traffic,  and  the  discordant 
clamour  of  many  of  its  operations.  To  these  the  mind  becomes 
inured,  but  there  are  more  subtle  disturbances  which  cannot  so 
easily  be  set  aside.  Among  these  one  may  count  the  habit  of 
incessant  discussion,  which  hardly  leaves  time  for  real  thought,  and 
has  now  invaded  our  periodicals  and  even  our  fiction.  Our 
amusements,  blatant  and  clamorous,  are  fast  passing  out  of  the 
region  of  enjoyment  ;  strange  compounds  as  many  of  them  are  of 
advertisement  and  actual  greed.  And,  with  all  due  honour  to  the 
good  and  necessary  work  of  the  Press,  who  can  deny  its  tendency 
to  a  sensationalism  little  regardful  of  feeling  or  of  truth,  or  its 
habit  of  straining  a  present  mood  to  over-excitement  until  inevit- 
able reaction  follows,  and  deep  and  lasting  conviction  becomes 
almost  impossible.  From  all  these  causes  results  an  absence  of 
seriousness  and  reverence  which  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  signs 
of  the  dav.  We  cannot  all  believe  alike.  We  mav,  indeed, 
widely  differ,  yet  with  an  equally  honest  end.  But  what  can  be 
hoped  from  the  man  who  does  not  actuallv  believe  anything  .>* 
To  what  purpose  can  his  life  serve  at  all,  or  what  is  the  object 
of  it .? 

In  the  country  much  of  this  automatically  vanishes.  Fhe 
majestic  calm  of  nature  ;  her  operations,  so  inconceivably  vast,  vet 
for  the  most  part  so  silent  ;  seem  to  teach  us  the  reason  why  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple  no  sound  of  axe  or  hammer  was  per- 
mitted to  be  heard.  Nature  is  full  of  eager  competition,  yet  how 
still  and  comparatively  gentle  it  is.  Her  whole  existence  is  one 
of  exuberant  and  persistent  effort,  yet  how  seldom  does  the 
mighty  work  become  even  audible.  Who,  except  in  a  fairy  tale, 
ever  heard  the  grass  grow  ^  I  suppose  that  the  days  of  actual, 
audible  storm,  barely  amount  to  one  in  a  hundred  throughout  the 
year  ;  and  even  in  all  the  uproar  of  storm  nature  is  never  blatant, 
never  vulgar. 

The  seasons,  with  all  their  unimaginable  splendour  of  pageantry, 
follow  one  another  in  gradual,  grave,  and  unimpassioned  proces- 
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sion.  Spring,  with  its  glowing  hope,  as  of  a  new-created  earth  ; 
Summer,  with  its  gorgeous  fuhiess  of  promise  ;  Autumn,  with  its 
regal  robes  of  dying  royalty  ;  Winter,  with  its  stern  nakedness 
which  restores  to  the  trees  a  beauty  of  form  all  hidden  in  their 
profuse  garb  of  foliage  ; — all  these  succeed  with  an  unhasting 
certainty  whose  every  step  is  imperceptible.  And  yet,  while  so 
still,  all  is  so  vital.  The  same  air,  the  same  rain,  are  the  same 
unchanging  essentials  of  human  life  through  all  its  variations. 
We  may  pass  fields  which  for  fifty  thousand  years  have  produced  by 
the  same  agencies  the  same  grass  for  the  service  of  beast  and  man. 
We  are  told  from  time  to  time  that  the  country  is  becoming 
depopulated.  The  worse  then  for  us,  for  it  is  our  only  real  means 
of  existence.  With  what  calm  scorn  might  these  old  silent  fields 
reply  to  those  who  fly  them  for  the  sake  of  sordid  excitement, — 
without  us,  you  could  not  live  one  day. 

"Out  of  the  old  fields  comcth  all  this  new  corn  that  men  car." 

About  this  great,  still  storehouse  of  all  that  human  life  must  exist 
upon,  there  clings  a  feeling  of  solidity,  of  endurance,  of  order,  of 
beneficence,  of  peace. 

1  find  in  nature  also  the  conclusive  and  ever-present  proof  that 
God  is  love.  We  have  high  authority  for  this  view.  The  com- 
passionate remembrance  of  the  "  much  cattle  "  in  Nineveh  is  a 
touch  of  nature  which  shows  that  nature  is,  in  its  origin,  divine. 
The  great  Author  of  our  faith  found  in  the  grass,  the  lilies,  the 
corn,  the  sparrows,  all-sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base  His 
arguments.  Science  sometimes  says  that  nature  is  relentless.  Is 
she  .''  I  [prefer  her  relentlessness  to  man's  philanthropy.  Poetry, 
even,  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  saying  the  same.  How 
often  have  we  heard  the  familiar  quotations :  — 

"  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal  ; 
The  May-fly  is  torn  hy  the  swallow,  the  swallow  speared  hy  the  shrike, 
And  the  whole  little  world  where  I  sit  is  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey." 
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And  again  : — 


"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play?" 

But  those  who  quote,  conveniently  forget  that  Tennyson  placed 
his  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  overstrung  and  morbid  misanthrope  ; 
and  are  equally  conveniently  blind  to  the  fact  that  Pope  really 
touches  the  root  of  the  matter,  "  Had  he  thy  reason  "  ; — but  he 
has  not. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  unpleasant  thing  to  see  cattle  driven  to 
slaughter ;  and  I  make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  I  would  rather  go  a  mile  round  than  see  it.  But, 
sentiment  apart,  will  any  one  deny  that  the  ox  is  the  gainer  by 
having  been  created  fit  to  be  slaughtered  for  our  food.^  Has  he 
not,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  safety, — every 
pleasure  open  to  his  limited  intelligence }  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  farmers  would  breed,  foster,  and  tend  him — were  there  no 
butchers.'*  And  what  does  the  ox  sufFer  .^^  Does  he  know  anything 
of  death }  Can  he  take  us  to  a  graveyard  where  all  once  dearest 
to  him  moulders  slowly  into  dust }  Does  he  feel  the  intolerable 
apprehension  which  sends  a  shiver  through  the  bravest  at  the 
thought  of  the  ending  of  existence  and  the  severance  of  ties  dearer 
even  than  life }  A  dull,  clumsy  march  through  crowded  streets, 
an  unwilling  progression  down  some  entry,  a  heavy  blow — and 
silence.  One  presumes  that  an  ox  is  not  created  immortal,  and  no 
form  of  natural  ending  could  be  so  painless  as  this.  What  does 
the  ox  feel  of  death  according  to  our  reckoning  '^.  Or  what  does 
any  one  of  the  immeasurable  millions  which  nature  creates  with  a 
profusion  so  lavish,  that  only  the  death  of  the  ninety-nine  can 
provide  for  the  life  of  the  one  '^.  I  confess  that  sometimes  science 
seems  to  me  to  speak  in  most  unscientific  terms.  There  is  no 
charge  so  constantly  brought  against  nature  as  this,  that  she  is 
"ruthless"  in  the  extinction  of  the  life  which  she  creates.  But  is 
this  extinction  death,  in  the  human  acceptation  of  the  word }     It 
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is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  language  to  use  the  term  in  the  two 
diverse  cases  and  to  ascribe  the  same  meaning  to  it  in  both. 

I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  truly  scientific  view  would 
lead  to  an  absolutely  opposite  conclusion.  The  profusion  of  death 
in  nature  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  yet  more  infinite  pro- 
fusion of  life.  Clearly,  all  that  has  life  must  die.  Is  it  supposed 
or  desired  that  the  blossom  should  hang  on  to  its  corruption,  and 
the  truit  remain  unborn  ^  Or  would  it  be  better  that  all  weakly 
things  should  drag  to  a  painful  end  in  a  world  sickly  with  universal 
disease ;  rather  than  that  painless  extinction  of  the  many  should 
open  a  way  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  Nay,  when  I  see  this 
wealth  of  life,  this  lavish  and  superfluous  squandering  of  beauty 
and  enjoyment,  and  withal  this  merciful  and  swift  removal  of  all 
that  cannot  prove  its  claim  to  exist ; — the  picture  evoked  in  my 
mind  is  one  far  indeed  removed  from  ruthlessness.  I  confess  I  see 
in  it  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  God  is  love.  And  I  wonder 
not  that  some  have  found  in  the  book  of  nature,  after  all,  the 
fairest  and  most  irrefutable  revelation  of  the  Divine. 

As  to  whether  the  love  and  service  unquestionably  rendered  to 
us  bv  nature  have  in  them  anything  of  consciousness,  who  can  say? 
We  are  not  a  little  blind  even  when  we  think  we  see,  and  there 
are  very  manv  things  in  nature  which  have  not  been  in  the  remo- 
test degree  revealed  to  us.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  us  to  love 
flowers.  That  the  love  is  reciprocated,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
authority  to  assume.  And  we  have  preciselv  as  much  authority 
to  deny  it.  That  all  life,  of  whatever  kind,  must  come  from  one 
source,  is  generally  admitted  by  science.  Exactly  where,  in  the 
endlessly  various  apportionments  of  life,  the  line  is  drawn  below 
which  personal  feeling — and  consequently  the  possibility  of  sym- 
pathy,— ceases,  I  have  no  knowledge.  Nor,  so  far  as  1  know,  has 
anvone  else.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  animal  world  can  feel 
affection,  and  requite  benefits  by  gratitude  and  confidence.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  power  may  be  extended  downward.  It  is  a 
harmless   fancy,  but   perhaps  a  "  pathetic   fallacy."      Nor  does  it 
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very  much  matter.  Our  feelings  toward  nature  are,  perhaps, 
entirely  of  a  subjective  character.  But  while  we  can  see  in  her,  as 
we  do  see,  God,  and  God's  peace,  and  God's  love,  we  can  await 
with  equanimity  the  disclosure  of  those  veiled  secrets  which  might 
— perchance — raise  a  poet's  fancy  into  an  irrefragable  truth. 
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By  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

'OSME  isn't  a  game,  or  a  girl,  or  a  language:    it's  a 

place.     It  is  the  name,  rather,  of  a  little  colony  of  less 

than  a  hundred  English-speaking  souls,  planted  down 

in  the  heart  of  South  America,  and  trying  to  see  if 

life  cannot  be  lived  more  bearably,  more  happily,  on 

the  principle  of  helping  yourself  by  helping  your  neighbours, 

.than  on  the  principle  of  merely  looking  after  number  one. 

'Cosme,  that  is  to  say,  is  another  attempt  in  the  direction  of 

Communism,  though  with  certain  modifications. 

The  members  of  the  Colony  have  one  common  stock  of 
land,  and  a  common  capital :  the  results  of  their  co-operative 
labour  are  shared  equally  among  the  adults,  male  and  female, 
none  of  the  colonists  being  allowed  to  possess  private  capital, 
f)r  to  pursue  any  commercial  interest  outside  the  colony. 
But  marriage  and  the  family  are  preserved  intact,  and  houses 
of  three  different  sizes  are  built;  for  single  individuals  of 
cither  sex,  for  small,  and  for  large  families.  And  the  hold- 
ing of  private  property  is  not  entirely  forbidden  ;  for  when 
the  communal  needs  of  maintenance,  education,  sanitation, 
etc.,  have  been  satisfied,  the  surplus  profits  are  divided 
among  the  adult  members,  male  or  female,  in  equal  shares  ;  and 
we  hear,  further,  of  certain  improvements  added  to  some  of  the 
houses  "  in  private  time."  Clearly  a  margin  is  left,  of  time,  of 
goods,  and  of  money,  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  private 
interests  of  the  individual  or  the  family.  But  the  dominant  note 
of  the  Society  is  evidently  communal  ;  and  we  may  take  it  that 
the  attempt  to  secure  superior  comfort,  greater  leisure,  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  more  arduous  or  irksome  tasks,  on  any  serious 
scale,  would  be  resented  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
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colony  was  founded.  And  when  any  member  withdraws  from  the 
colony,  as  for  one  reason  or  another  happens  ever  and  anon,  he 
has  no  claim  whatever  upon  it — no  matter  what  capital  he  has 
brought  to  it,  no  matter  what  he  has  added  to  it  by  labour — save 
only  for  his  share  in  the  possible  dividend  for  the  current  year,  to 
which  his  labour  has  contributed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  constitution  of  Cosme  is 
democratic.  All  authority  is  constituted  by  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  colony  ;  the  voter  being  the  householder  of  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  passed  his  year  of  trial  membership.  The 
women  do  not  vote :  a  proposal  made  this  year  to  extend  the  vote 
to  married  women,  was  negatived.  The  General  Meeting  elects 
annually  a  Committee  of  three ;  and  biennially  a  Chairman,  who  is 
liable  to  suspension  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  A  fifth  and, 
one  would  think,  most  important  officer,  the  industrial  manager, 
is  also  appointed  by  the  General  Meeting,  and  liable  to  suspension 
by  the  Committee.  In  him  is  vested  the  ordering  and  determina- 
tion of  the  industrial  energies  of  the  colony,  subject  always  to  the 
will  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  he  makes  a  weekly  report.  The 
chief  industrial  operations  at  present  carried  on  are  farming,  sugar- 
boiling,  hauling  wood,  the  care  and  breeding  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
carpentry,  bootmaking,  the  charge  of  the  common  store,  and 
printing. 

The  colony  is  situated  roughly  about  50  miles  south-east  of 
Villa  Rica,  in  56^°  west  longitude,  26^°  south  latitude,  i.e.,  in  the 
temperate  zone  some  250  miles  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  to  which  it 
pays  a  land-lax  of  about  ^19  for  its  1 5,000  to  1 6,000  acres  of  land, 
and  is  politically  subject,  while  enjoying  local  self-government. 
Gone,  we  take  it,  by  this  is  the  native  Indian  population ;  gone, 
or  merged  by  intermixture  and  marriage  among  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Spanish  or  Portuguese  conquerors.  Gone,  too,  long 
since,  are  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  patient  labours  in  an 
earlier  century  did  so  much  to  civilize  and  reclaim  them,  as  Mr. 
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Cunningham  Grahame  informed  us  in  his  book  on  Paraguay  of 
last  autumn.  The  village — for  of  course  with  its  total  population 
of  24  men,  1 5  women,  and  45  children,  it  is  no  more  as  yet — lies 
in  the  fork  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Pirapo  and  Capivary,  which 
run  westward  into  the  larger  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  and  is  some 
500  to  600  miles  due  north  of  Monte  Video,  where  that  river 
issues  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  nearest  station  is  Sosa,  on  the 
Paraguayan  Railway,  13  miles  distant;  from  Sosa  you  can  travel 
northwards  by  train,  three  times  a  week,  to  the  town  of  Asuncion, 
whence  it  is  1000  miles  by  river  steamer  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Their  well-timbered  land  is  estimated  by  the  colonists  at 
;^  1 2,000,  unimproved  value  ;  while  the  permanent  improvements 
in  the  shape  of  clearings,  fences,  roads,  bridges,  wells,  orchards, 
etc.,  effected  by  their  labour  in  the  seven  years  since  their  founda- 
tion in  1894,  are  put  down  at  the  modest  sum  of  _^8,ooo.  The 
colony's  debt  tor  loans,  partly  to  an  individual  not  a  member  of 
the  colony,  partly  to  two  South  American  banks,  barely  exceeds 
;^400  ;  the  larger  half  of  which  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
interest,  while  the  colonists  profess  to  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  rather  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  remainder,  by  the  surplus 
results  of  their  labour,  at  the  same  time  supporting  themselves  and 
developing  their  resources. 

About  one-thirteenth  or  less  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  is  pur- 
chased from  the  outside  world  :  the  rest,  including  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  eggs,  milk,  corn  meal,  roots,  sugar  and  treacle,  bananas, 
oranges,  and  pineapples,  is  raised  by  the  colonists  themselves. 
Oranges  grow  in  unlimited  quantity  about  the  village  and  "in  the 
grove"  ;  also  a  good  supply  ot  lemons  and  limes.  Equal  credits  on 
the  store  for  all  adults,  and  proportionate  credits  for  children,  in 
regard  to  all  articles  of  general  need,  whether  of  food,  clothing,  or 
other  necessaries,  has  been,  and  is  still  in  part,  the  method  of 
communal  distribution  adopted.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  absolutely 
forbidden  bv  the  foundation  principles  of  the  colony.  One  can 
understand  the  value,  perhaps  the  necessity,  of  this  regulation  in 
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a  hot  climate,  whether  for  hygienic  reasons,  or  for  others  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  that  spirit  of  temperate  forbearance  and 
constant  courtesy  of  behaviour  on  which,  not  less  absolutely  than 
on  health,  the  life  of  the  colony  depends.  These  men,  inviting,  as 
they  do,  strangers  to  join  them  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
have  too  much  at  stake  to  expose  themselves  needlessly  to  inflam- 
matory risks  ;  though  at  a  much  later  stage,  perhaps,  when  the 
colony  has  grown  to  full  strength  and  self-confidence,  we  might 
expect  to  see  this  regulation  modified. 

Of  the  women  not  many  details  are  extant  ;  though  in  their 
inspiring,  fostering,  diligent,  and  self-denying  hands  must  lie  no 
small  or  unimportant  part  of  the  work  of  the  colony — the  cooking, 
housework,  sewing,  nursing,  and  care  of  the  young  children,  per- 
haps also  a  share  in  the  agricultural  labour.  We  are  inclined  to 
applaud  this  reticence,  by  which  the  Cosme  women  will  assuredly 
not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  outside  world.  One  vivid 
glimpse,  however,  is  afforded  in  the  bare  proposal  made  this  year 
to  "communalise  sewing-machines."  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
this  proposal  was  negatived,  and  an  instruction  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, instead,,  to  arrange  for  a  communal  sewing-room ;  a  place, 
Me  opine,  where  the  task  of  needle-work,  probably  a  heavy  one, 
can  be  rendered  lighter  by  company  and  pleasant  chat,  but  where 
patient  Mrs.  X.  or  industrious  Miss  Y,,  who  has  stinted  herself 
for  two  years  to  purchase  a  "  Singer,"  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
forego  the  benefit  of  its  use,  and  to  see  it  injured  by  the  hasty  and 
careless  handling  of  her  less  thrifty  friend,  Mrs.  Z.  Possibly  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  machines  for  common  use  was  contem- 
plated in  the  instruction  referred  to. 

For  the  rest,  women,  as  we  should  expect,  are  welcomed  and 
wanted  by  the  colony — women,  both  married  and  single ;  though 
not  so  much  the  independent  unattached  order  of  the  latter,  as 
the  girl  who  comes  out,  say,  with  her  brother,  or  father,  or 
married  sister.  The  appeal  to  this  young  person  is  touched,  ever 
so  slightly,  with  pathos  :   "  Bachelors  who  join  us,  do  so  with  the 
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knowledge  that  there  is  likely  to  be  little  opportunity  for  them 
to  marry  tor  some  years." 

These  and  other  details  not  less  interesting  we  have  gleaned 
from  a  little  publication  of  eight  pages — pages  of  a  size  about 
twice  that  of  a  page  of  Saint  George — the  Cosme  Monthly^  to  wit, 
for  May,  1901,  which  came  to  our  hands  in  the  course  of  last 
summer.*  From  the  care,  lucidity,  discretion  and  moderation  of 
tone — no  spread-eagleism,  no  raptures,  nothing  visionary ;  all 
sober,  sensible,  modest  and  practical — with  which  this  number  is 
written,  we  argue  that  the  Editor  has  not  merely,  like  his  fellow- 
colonists,  a  head  upon  his  shoulders,  but  also  some  considerable 
furnishing  inside  it  of  knowledge  and  good  taste.  We  may, 
perhaps,  identify  him  with  Mr.  J.  Lane,  who  is  mentioned  as  in 
charge  ot  the  printing  department.  Or  possibly  we  should  regard 
the  composition  of  this  Journal  as  the  joint  work  of  several 
members  of  the  colony.  Another  individual  claiming  recognition, 
as  representing  the  literary  or  learned  side  of  the  community,  is 
Mr.  J.  \V.  Bennett,  who  undertakes  the  teaching  ot  the  school. 
School  was  a  little  interrupted  last  year,  during  the  provision  ot  a 
better  room  :  but  it  had  in  May,  1901,  been  open  for  155  days  of 
the  preceding  eight  months,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  18 
pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  ot  ninetv  per  cent,  ot  those 
enrolled.  We  trust  that  attendance  is  made  compulsory  after, 
and  until,  a  certain  age  ;  that  within  those  fixed  limits  the  child  is 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  work  sensible  sums  correctly,  and 
constantly  to  look  with  full  attention  at  every  object  and  process, 
natural  or  mechanical,  that  meets  his  eye  ;  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  45  children,  or  at  least  those  younger  than  the  school-age, 
are  more  or  less  constantly  assembled  in  some  such  large  room  as 
the  colony  can  furnish,  where  the  kindest  and  most  intelligent 
woman  in  the  community  shall  hold  an  infant  school,  whose  only 
lessons  are  to  be  happiness,  good  temper,  and  the  acquisition  ot 

•    An    article   from   an   earlier    number   of    the   Coimt  Monthly,  detailing   some   ot"    the  eariieit 
itrugt;'"  and  lutlcrinji  of  the  colonists,  was  reprinted  in  Saint  George  for  April,  1901,  pp.  MS'S- 
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certain  elementary  physical  facts,  as  that  furniture  is  hard  and 
heavy,  fire  hot,  knives  sharp,  glass  and  crockery  brittle,  and  pos- 
sibly even  that  slaps  produce  an  undesirable  tingling  and  pain  in 
the  person  to  which  they  are  administered.  Such  "education  of  the 
senses"  may  seem  a  somewhat  delusive  and,  to  a  struggling  colony, 
even  expensive  form  of  child-happiness  ;  but  we  are  not  supposing 
these  experiments  in  elementary  physics  to  be  frequent  or  pro- 
longed. 

And  lest  Cosme  should  incur  the  contempt  and  reproach  of  the 
civilised  world  as  being  merely  industrial  or  agricultural  in  its 
interests,  this  little  warmed  patch  and  haunt  of  men  in  the 
unsettled  wilderness  boasts,  if  you  please,  a  communal  library  of 
no  less  than  1,200  volumes,  apart  from  books  personally  owned 
and  kept  in  private  houses — another  wise  exception  to  the  com- 
munal law.  An  illustration  of  the  library  appears  in  the  Cosme 
Monthly,  with  a  colonist  reading  comfortably  in  a  camp  chair 
under  the  verandah,  a  great  Californian  fan-palm  in  front,  and 
honeysuckle  and  roses  in  the  garden  about  him.  It  looks  and 
sounds  rather  nice.  Says  the  report — "  The  librarian  finds  that 
our  literary  appetite  favours  fiction  and  eschews  economics.  This, 
perhaps,  is  because  we  have  passed  the  theory  stage ;  and  found 
that  living  in  fellowship  presents  problems,  the  solving  of  which 
depends  more  on  common  sense  than  book  theories,"  Why, 
certainly !  a  very  just  remark.  Neither  to  us,  who  seldom  open 
a  novel,  and  rather  pride  ourselves  in  our  priggish  urban  way  on 
the  correctness  of  our  literary  taste,  does  this  preference  for  fiction 
appear  at  all  disastrous,  appear,  indeed,  as  anything  but  the 
healthiest  sign  in  a  hard-working  community  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  tasks.  Economics  !  with  the  possible  exception  (poor  man  !) 
of  the  industrial  manager,  they  have  as  little  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  Cosme  settler  as  repentance  upon  the  blissful  denizens  of 
Dante's  Paradise.  You  are  not  sick  of  our  disease ;  you  drag  no 
chain  inherited  from  history's  thousands  of  years.  Read,  read 
your  novels,  happy   colonists!    and  marvel,  as  you  read,  at  our 
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idleness  and  folly,  our  selfishness  and  pain.  Relieve  your  tedium 
of  fruitful  toil  and  secure  quietude  with  the  spectacle  of  our 
frustrate  effort  and  despairing  quest  of  joy  :  but  hanker  not  after 
our  fever  ;  and  leave  our  painful  questionings  until  you  have 
deserved  that  discipline.  Economics !  What  need  you  with  our 
medicine,  with  our  spurs  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  other  numbers  of  the  Cosme  Monthly 
and  a  little  pamphlet  of  more  detailed  information  have  been 
furnished  us  by  the  English  agent  of  the  colony,  whose  name  and 
address  we  append  for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking  such  fuller 
information — John  H.  Lewis,  20,  Northfield  Road,  New  Moston, 
Manchester.  This  additional  information  fully  confirms  the 
favourable  impression  we  had  already  formed  of  the  spirit  ac- 
tuating the  Cosme  colonists.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Paraguay  Government  is  intelligent  enough  to  regard  them  with 
high  favour  ;  and  that  the  sincere,  practical,  and  modest  tone  of 
the  colony's  little  organ  has  already  been  noticed  by  one  of  the 
Sydney  papers.  The  colonists  themselves  are  drawn  partly  from 
Australia,  and  partly  from  Great  Britain ;  and  are  at  present 
seeking  recruits  in  both  those  countries,  though  their  membership 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  coming  from  either. 


It  is  in  no  spirit  of  arm-chair  criticism,  and  least  of  all  with  any 
wish  to  depress  this  honest,  hard-working,  and  heroic  little  band 
that  we  propound  the  question — Is  it  inevitable  that  communist 
experiments  should  fail.-^  Are  they  only  possible  in  young,  small, 
and  isolated  communities,  for  a  little  while.'*  For,  of  course,  they 
are  no  new  thing  in  the  world's  history.  The  attempt  to  al)olish 
family-life — and  it  is  through  the  familv  that  the  selfish  individ- 
ualist impulse  is  most  liable  to  creep  in — has  been  the  rock  on 
which  several  such  have  split ;  for  example,  St.  Simonism  in  France, 
in  1832,  Fourierism  in  the  same  country,  shortly  afterwards,  and 
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the  more  recent  Fourieristic  attempt  of  the  Perfectionists  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  maintained  its  Platonic  principle  of 
community  of  wives  and  children  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  till 
1880,  when  it  was  compelled  by  pressure  of  outside  opinion  to 
abandon  this  tenet,  and  to  modify  also  its  communism  of  property. 
But  the  latter  principle,  combined,  as  in  Cosme,  with  family-life, 
has  been  tried  again  and  again :  and  while  it  has  proved  the 
admirable  foster-nurse  of  a  young  community,  it  has  inevitably 
been  dismissed  as  the  child  grew  to  years.  The  early  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies 
themselves,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  are  cases  in  point.  The 
only  instance  known  to  us  of  its  long-continued  success  is  the 
community  of  the  Shakers ;  which,  started  in  America  about 
1780,  is  still  existing  with  fifteen  settlements,  and  possesses  ten 
millions'  worth  of  communistic  property.  It  has  two  classes  of 
members :  Probationers,  who  may,  if  they  choose,  secede,  re- 
suming the  property  they  brought  to  the  common  fund,  but 
without  interest ;  and  Covenanters,  or  full  members,  who  have 
entirely  renounced  all  personal  interest,  and,  if  they  secede,  must 
go  away  empty-handed.  But  the  society  of  the  Shakers  is  com- 
mitted to  an  extremely  esoteric,  and  to  most  minds  very  eccentric, 
religious  belief;  their  principles  also  include  strict  celibacy,  which 
closes  to  them  the  natural  avenue  by  which  the  society  might  be 
recruited  and  perpetuated  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  unquestioned,  if 
limited,  success  which  has  attended  their  experiment,  their  present 
numbers  (about  1,730)  are  one-third  less  than  they  were  in  the 
year  1870.  Putting  them  aside  as  too  abnormal  to  afford  a  basis 
from  which  to  reason,  we  know  of  no  institution  in  which  com- 
munity of  property  has  long  been  able  to  survive  the  early  stages 
of  communal  life.  The  cause  of  this  must  surely  be,  in  part,  that 
with  the  assured  prosperity  of  the  community,  the  bond  of  fellow- 
ship grows  weaker  :  that  with  the  relaxation  of  the  tie  of  a  common 
necessity,  individual  selfishness,  ambitions,  hatreds,  covetousness, 
meannesses,  reassert  themselves,  and  become  too  powerful  for  the 
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antagonistic  principle  of  brotherhood  and  self-sacrifice.  Partly 
this;  and  partly  that,  with  the  widening  of  the  commune's  in- 
terests and  operations,  connection  and  competition  with  other  men 
and  other  communities  become  inevitable,  and  the  new  leaven  of 
outside  connection  and  competition  corrupts  the  integrity  of  the 
communistic  principle  within.  Marriage  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this 
decay.  One  can  well  conceive  a  commune  that  would  resist  the 
world's  encroaching  influence  forbidding  external  marriage  to  ks 
members,  save  with  those  of  some  community  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples identical  with  its  own.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that  communism 
is  only  possible  beyond  the  range  of  European  institutions ;  that 
the  new  life  of  brotherhood  cannot  thrive  amid  alien  methods  and 
ancient  wavs  proper  to  competitive  selfishness. 

Whv  this  continual  failure.?  this  dissolution  at  the  touch  of 
the  world's  custom  and  convention.?  Is  there  some  deep-laid 
principle  of  social  evolution  which  fatally  contradicts  the  com- 
munistic theory  ?  Is  communism  really  an  impossible  attempt  to 
suspend  a  law  of  Nature  ? 

Hitherto,  all  progress  has  been  won,  so  science  teaches  us,  by 
struggle,  by  fierce  competition  ;  which  has  operated  to  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  means  of  life,  and  gradual  extinction,  of  the  weak 
and  less  efficient,  and  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  each 
successful  variation.  It  is  assumed  that  this  same  fierce  struggle 
must  still  be  the  law  of  advance,  and  that  its  suspension  means 
degeneration.  Only  by  free  competition,  it  is  said,  can  the  abler, 
the  cunninger  and  stronger  creature  be  kept  at  the  top,  and 
enabled  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  his  strength  and  cunning. 
Even  granting  that  for  certain  purposes  the  struggle  has  been 
suspended,  and  co-operative  action  substituted  for  it,  that  is  only 
the  transference  of  the  struggle  to  a  higher  plane,  from  individuals 
to  groups,  and  from  groups  to  nations.  Co-operation  has  been 
adopted  only  that  group  may  be  better  equipped  against  group, 
and  nation  against  nation  :  competitive  struggle  is  still  the  ultimate 
law  of  life.      And  even  within   the  group  or  the  nation  the  sus- 
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pension  of  competition  is  strictly  limited.  Else  will  the  best 
individuals  fail  to  emerge :  else  will  the  existing  capacities  fail  to 
be  exerted  to  the  full.  The  law  of  rivalry  is  still  laid  upon  us 
all.  Without  it  the  ascendancy  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  best 
will  not  be  secured ;  and,  further,  the  community  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  those  last  and  farthest  energies  expended  now  by  strong 
and  weak  alike. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  except  in  the  ensured  perpetua- 
tion of  the  best,  society  at  present  reaps  comparatively  little  benefit 
from  the  complete  output  of  all  its  members'  energy,  the  most  of 
which  is  wasted  by  antagonism  and  neutralises  itself.  The  gain  is 
a  future  one,  lying  almost  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  highest 
qualities  are  handed  down.  The  present  advantage  secured  by 
all  the  resultant  suffering  is  at  any  time  but  little ;  the  harvest 
is  from  age  to  age  deferred  :  and  as  the  world  gets  fuller,  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  and  weakest  is  hardly  improved,  while  the 
suffering  is  felt  by  ever  greater  and  greater  numbers.  Nay,  in 
the  overcrowding  and  pressure  which  the  world  is  only  now 
beginning  to  feel,  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  law  of  selection  f^« 
much  longer  work  automatically  as  it  has  done  in  the  past — whether, 
in  a  system  of  untrammelled  competition,  Nature's  darlings,  the 
favourites  of  the  evolutionary  process,  will  still  be  able  to  conserve 
and  hand  on  the  excellence  which  they  represent,  but  will  not 
rather  be  deteriorated  and  submerged  in  the  encroaching  mass  of 
the  inferior  and  debased.  Are  we  bound  to  accept  this  melancholy 
creed  that  the  continuance  and  the  advance  of  the  race  is  only  to 
be  bought  at  the  price  of  the  continued  suffering  and  discomfort 
of  the  vast  majority?  Reason,  and  experience  too  in  part,  tell  us 
that  by  a  suspension  of  the  competitive  struggle  in  favour  of 
co-operative  brotherhood,  the  present  life,  at  least,  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  made  far  more  tolerable  and  happy — that  the 
average  of  happiness  may  be  very  greatly  raised.  Is  this  increase 
of  happiness  suicidal .?  is  the  future  inevitably  imperilled  thereby, 
as  science  seems  to  teach  .'' 
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We  believe  the  law  has  been  stated  much  too  absolutely ;  and 
that  in  recognising  the  continuance  of  competition  as  a  means  of 
development  we  have  allowed  far  too  little  importance  to  the 
other  forces  at  work.  Relying  too  exclusively  upon  the  past,  we 
are  tempted  to  ignore  the  new  factors  in  evolution  introduced  by 
the  evolutionary  process  itself;  and  to  apply  to  the  new-born 
moral  and  mental  world  a  rule  of  development  that  was  absolute 
only  in  the  physical.  The  period  since  the  ascendancv  of  mind 
over  matter  has  been  so  comparatively  short  that  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  it.  With  the  advent  of  brain  a  totally  new  set  of 
conditions  was  developed.  In  incredibly  short  space,  compared 
with  the  aions  of  slow  preceding  growth,  Man,  ushered  onto  the 
stage  in  piteous  weakness  and  nakedness,  amid  creatures  fullv- 
armed  and  equipped  for  struggle  with  the  elements  and  with  each 
other — Man  born,  in  Pliny's  stately  phrase,  flens  animal  ceteris 
imperaturum,  appears  as  master  of  the  earth  and  wielder  of  its 
undreamed  forces  ;  a  being  wholly  distinct,  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  hugest  of  those  dim  forms  that  pounded  the  marsh  or 
broke  the  forest  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Whv  should  he  not, 
within  his  universal  unquestioned  dominion,  propound  anew  law? 
one  towards  which,  indeed,  Nature  has  herself  been  working  in 
the  maternal,  family,  and  gregarious  instincts  of  animals.  Few 
will  question  the  efficacy,  as  a  method  of  development,  of  this 
movement  among  animals  from  the  individual  to  the  family,  from 
the  family  to  the  tribe.  To  it  we  owe,  above  all  things,  speech; 
a  prime  agent  we  are  told,  in  producing  that  all-important  pattern 
of  convolutions  in  the  brain-matter,  which  distinguishes  the  human 
from  the  brute,  and  sets  the  man  at  so  infinite  a  gulf  above  his 
immediate  ancestor,  the  anthropoid  ape.*  The  signal  of  danger 
or  of  food  passing  from  end  to  end  of  a  line  of  deer,  the  wedge- 
formation  of  flight  and  system  of  relieving  each  other  in  the  van 

•  In  the  .inthropoid  ape's  gestures  and  voluble  ch.itter,  the  nearest  approach  to  articulate  speech 
IS  perceptible  ;  an<i  its  brain,  in  a  tew  rare  example?,  exhibits  the  beginning  at  least  of  the  same 
pattern  of  convolutions.  Sec  the  Presidential  Address  in  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Glasgow,  September,  1 90 1. 
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which  enabled  the  flock  of  wild  birds  to  cross  some  mighty  stretch 
of  sea,  must  always  have  given  these  creatures  an  advantage  over 
other  creatures  which  knew  not  how  thus  to  combine.  Moreover, 
no  one  will  deny  that  in  these  maternal,  gregarious  and  social 
instincts  of  the  animal  world  the  rudiments  of  morality  are  to  be 
found  ;  though  only  in  man  have  they  passed  from  the  stage  of 
instinct  to  that  of  consciousness.  Long  since  we  recognized  this 
self-consciousness,  which  alone,  we  say,  deserves  the  name  of 
Mind  and  Morality,  to  be  the  highest  thing  about  us ;  and  point 
to  our  ancient  victory  over  the  brutes  as  evidence  of  its  superiority 
to  mere  physical  qualities.  Why  not  allow,  that  along  the  line  of 
these  highest  qualities  lies  the  path  of  advance  ^  From  force  to 
cunning,  from  cunning  to  goodness,  has  been  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  past :  to  assert  an  endless  competition  as  the  law  of 
development  is  to  confine  us  merely  to  the  use  of  force  or  cunning, 
ignoring  the  later  development  along  which  we  ought  rather  to 
expect  the  path  of  advance  to  lie.  We  need  not  deny  that  the 
need  for  strength  and  cunning  still  exists,  that  the  day  when  they 
can  be  discarded  is  very  far  distant :  nevertheless,  the  later  stages 
of  progress  seem  to  point  to  their  ultimate  disuse,  at  least  tor 
purposes  of  rivalry.  We  are  assured  that  society  advances  along 
moral  lines ;  and  that  the  highest  types  of  man,  the  leading  nations, 
in  the  present,  are  those  in  which  the  moral  purity,  justice,  mercy 
and  humanity  of  social  and  political  relations  are  most  apparent. 
Only,  it  is  said,  these  are  but  forces  of  better  equipment  for  one 
race  in  its  struggle  with  another  race.  Surely  they  are  also,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  forces  producing  a  disinclination  to  that  struggle. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  negation  of  the  internecine  conflict  with 
which  the  world  began,  a  negation  of  the  right  of  the  strongest 
or  most  cunning  to  diet  his  hunger,  his  lust,  his  desire  for  comfort 
or  relief  in  any  shape,  at  his  neighbour's  expense.  The  appetites 
remain,  of  course,  and  the  effort  to  gratify  them  illegitimately  : 
yet  wrong  is  driven  to  manifest  itself  in  ever  subtler  and  subtler 
forms,  to  mask  itself  more  and  more  under  some  guise  of  right. 
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With  this  obvious  humanizing  and  moralizing  of  the  means  of 
success,  is  it  possible  that  the  end  is  not  also  becoming  humanized 
and  moralized  ?  that  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  working  is 
not  shifting,  and  becoming,  not  so  much  a  final  struggle,  as  a  final 
peace  ?  If  there  lies  before  us  a  struggle  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  known,  yet  it  will  be  final.  We  cannot  believe  that 
struggle  is  an  endless  principle  of  existence  :  we  believe  it  to  be 
only  a  means  of  growth,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  other 
and  better  means. 

The  salient  fact,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  that  competition 
still  continues,  but  that  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  more  and  more 
modified  by  the  opposite  principle  of  co-operation  and  fellowship, 
first  in  the  animal  world,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  social 
world  of  that  higher  and  quite  distinct  animal,  man,  which  co- 
operation has  in  the  first  instance  produced.  Every  instance  of 
human  combination,  from  that  of  the  earliest  tribal  savages,  has 
been  marked,  we  believe,  by  something  of  the  same  temper  of 
mutual  effort  and  self-sacrifice  for  a  common  end  as  distinguishes 
the  Cosme  colonists.  If  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  has  never 
yet  got  farther  than  the  formation  of  the  great  nation  or  empire, 
that  is  because  its  communism  has  not  been  sufficiently  conscious, 
or  explicitly  formulated  ;'  or  because  it  was  limited  only  to  the 
political  sphere,  and  so  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay. 

In  our  time,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  of  combined  action 
is  receiving  enormous  extension.  Everywhere  the  individual  is 
being  merged  in  the  mass,  and  society  grouped  into  bigger  and 
bigger  masses.  Even  in  Art,  the  special  sphere  and  last  strong- 
hold of  the  individual,  a  systematization  of  schools  is  in  progress; 
and  imitation  is  more  immediate  and  more  extensive.^  Industrially, 
the  shop  is  decadent  before  the  company's  store  :  factories  grow 
huger,  trusts  and  combines  of  wider  embrace  :  on  opposite  sides, 
all  capital,  and  all  labour,  begin  to  front  each  other;  and  the 
strike  of  one  trade  generally  involves  that  of  half-a-dozen  others, 
as   much   on  grounds  of  supposed   community   of   interest   as   of 
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material  connection.  Politically,  the  aggregation  of  kingdoms  and 
countries  into  ever  vaster  units  of  dominion  progresses  steadily. 
Democracy,  which  aims  at  bringing  all  into  the  struggle  on  equal 
terms,  is  in  reality  the  greatest  centralizing  force ;  since  it  brings 
such  masses  into  action  as  cannot  act  save  through  representatives. 
If  legally  and  ethically  the  individual  is  now  regarded  as  the 
unit,  politically  and  socially  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  his 
perfect  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  Society,  and 
that  some  of  his  tendencies  must  be  repressed  in  the  general 
interest.  We  are  by  way  of  returning  from  laissez  faire  to 
paternal  legislation,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  far  wider  body  than 
of  yore. 

In  a  work  that  attracted  much  attention  some  eight  years  since, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  masses 
was  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  altruistic  feelings  in  the  power- 
holding  classes — feelings  induced  by  Christianity,  which  after  con- 
solidating its  supernatural  sanction  through  some  fourteen  centuries 
of  monasticism,  had  at  the  Reformation  liberated  itself  as  a  new 
altruistic  force  into  political  and  social  life.*  And  Mr.  Kidd 
argued  that  Religion,  in  thus  bringing  all  into  the  rivalry  and  so 
intensifying  it,  and  in  other  ways  in  the  earlier  stages  of  history, 
had  in  reality  been  the  prime  agent  in  keeping  alive  the  struggle 
which  evolution  demands,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  suspension 
by  communism.  The  argument  was  much  too  ingenious.  In  the 
ancient  world  Religion  worked  to  the  protection  of  class-interests  ; 
in  modern  days  it  works  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  masses,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  extremely  indifferent  to  the  fact.  But  only 
by  a  paradoxical  tour  de  force  can  the  religion  of  Unselfishness  be 
represented  as  naturally  and  in  essence  the  ally  of  struggle  and 
competition.  The  real  effect  of  altruism  to-day  is  to  ameliorate 
the  hard  conditions  of  the  struggle,  and  interfere  with  the  free 

*  Social  Efolution,  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  1S94.  In  his  recent  work,  Principles  of  IVeiternCi'viriz.a- 
tion,  1902,  Mr.  Kidd  has  extended  and  somewhat  rearranged  his  arguments;  but  without  change 
in  the  anti-communistic  function  assigned  to  Christianity. 
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play  of  natural  forces.  Every  one  of  our  modern  humane  appli- 
ances— hospitals,  charity-organizations,  famine-relief  committees — 
is  in  flat  contravention  of  the  natural  principle  which  leaves  forces 
to  fight  out  their  own  battle.  All  such  humane  actions  contradict 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  tending  to  preserve  the 
unfit.  The  modern  social  democratic  spirit  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  open  career  for  talent  in  every  grade  of  life,  beneficently 
interferes  with  nature  exactly  as  does  the  agriculturist  who  trans- 
plants the  sapling  into  the  open  from  beneath  the  dwarfing  shade 
of  the  giant  oak ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  humanitarian  who 
mitigates  the  pains  and  penalties  which  Nature  would  else  inflict 
upon  the  weak  and  inefficient.  Christianity  and  Christian  altruism 
is,  no  doubt,  at  the  bottom  of  these  movements ;  and,  if  so,  how 
absurd  to  represent  Christianity  as  on  the  side  of  competition  !  On 
the  contrary  its  spirit  has  always  been  communistic,  as  its  earliest 
constitution  actually  was.  Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  than  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  community,  not  in  the  super-subtle  remote  fashion  suggested 
bv  Mr.  Kidd,  but  in  the  actual  living  experience  of  the  individual 
himself.  It  was  a  communistic  spirit  directed  to  the  elevation  of 
a  supernatural  faith  over  considerations  of  earthly  gain  and  happi- 
ness, lo-day,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  the  same  communistic  spirit  is  working  towards  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  world,  no  less  than  in  the  next.  The  object 
is  considerably  modified  :  the  spirit,  with  its  substitution  of  mem- 
bership for  individuality,  and  impassioned  forward  glance  and 
ultimate  embrace  of  the  "great  multitude  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber," is  the  same. 

Finally,  be  it  remembered,  that  with  the  advent  of  brain  the 
world  became  to  a  very  large  extent  the  mistress  of  her  own 
evolution.  Struggle  in  earlier  days  was  the  only  means  of  securing 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  ot  the  fittest,  which,  as  continually 
disturbed  by  chance,  proceeded  with  extreme  slowness :  to-day 
the  selection  may  be  without  struggle,  voluntary  and   conscious, 
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and  may  proceed  with  a  rapidity  yet  undreamed  of.  If  we  pre- 
serve the  weak  and  crippled  in  mind  or  body,  we  need  not  let 
them  perpetuate  their  weakness  and  disease :  and  a  later  age  will 
certainly  institute  a  stricter  control  of  marriage  than  is  now  deemed 
possible.  The  difficulties  are,  no  doubt,  enormous ;  especially  so, 
it  might  seem,  in  a  state  which,  like  Cosme,  will  be  bound  by  a 
rule  of  kindness.  But  kindness  should  never  mean  blindness. 
In  the  state  we  are  supposing  there  will  be  but  little  reason  for 
the  subject  to  assume  unkindness,  or  careless  want  of  sympathy, 
in  his  temporary  rulers  ;  and  that  will  make  submission  easier.  And, 
of  course,  when  we  speak  of  suspension  of  struggle  we  mean  only 
suspension  of  rivalry,  hostility,  and  hate ;  not  of  moral  struggle, 
which  must  continue  till  the  ultimate  goal  of  perfection  be  reached, 
and  its  possession  permanently  secured. 

Who  would  not  feel,  in  writing  words  like  these,  that  the 
consummation  is  so  distant  as  to  seem  somewhat  devoid  of  interest 
to  practical  men.^  Especially  must  it  seem  so  to  those  of  us  who 
have  least  personal  experience  of  the  effects  of  moral  effort. 
Nevertheless  we  feel  confident  that,  however  long  the  era  of 
competition  is  destined  to  continue,  it  will  eventually  be  super- 
seded by  one  of  universal  fellowship.  The  notion  of  a  world 
created  for  perpetual  suffering  is  intolerable  to  a  moral  being,  and 
the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  role  assigned  to  the  moral 
sentiments  renders  it  improbable  that  they  are  destined  to  be 
overborne.  Welfare,  happiness,  is  surely  the  end  of  creation  ;  and 
not  mere  blind,  painful  existence,  whose  only  consolation  is  that 
by  its  suffering  it  ensures  the  continuance  of  the  same  painful 
existence.  And  we  believe  that  this  end  of  happiness  will  be 
attained  most  speedily  and  surely  when  consciously  and  thoroughly 
sought.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  approve  communist  attempts  that 
do  not  outrage  the  best  moral  sense  of  the  contemporary  world : 
therefore  it  is  that  Cosme  shall  not  lack  the  God-speed  of  Saint 
George.  The  little  colony  identifies  itself  with  no  special  religious 
tenets,  and  lacks,  so  we  gather,  all  formal  religious  ministrations : 
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but,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  spirit  of  communism  and  that  of 
Christianity  are  largely  interchangeable.  One,  at  least,  who  has 
striven  to  understand  their  aims  and  practice  is  not  disposed  to 
charge  them  with  irreligion ;  recognizing,  rather,  the  lineaments 
of  an  ancient  piety,  seeing  them  as  servants  of  the  God  that  looseth 
men  out  of  prison  and  giveth  sight  to  the  blind. 
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RUSKIN  AND  MERCANTILE  ECONOMICS. 
By  John  Wilcock. 

?HE  views  of  John   Ruskin  upon  Political  Economy 
have  of  late  been  brought  so  prominently  to  the  front 

'that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to  say  anything 
new  about  them.     The  old  reproach  of  faddism  no 

'longer  attends  the  acceptance  of  his  theories.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  the  widest  and  most  searching  examination. 
His  foibles  have  all  been  marked  ;  his  limitations  ascertained;  and 
the  Ruskin  Societies  established  throughout  the  country  will  secure 
his  works  from  all  chance  of  neglect. 

But  we  have  not  yet  heard  too  much  about  the  Economics  of 
Ruskin  from  the  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  commerce  ; 
men  who  are  daily  in  contact  with  the  facts  from  which  economists 
draw  their  inferences.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  Ruskin's 
teaching,  however  beautifully  and  conclusively  he  may  have  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  cannot  become 
operative  until  the  captains  of  industry,  together  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  workers,  study  and  thoroughly  comprehend  it.  The 
sweeping  assertion,  still  made  by  the  scientific  economists,  that 
Ruskin's  sentimentality  is  illogical  and  quite  outside  the  pale  of 
science,  will  no  longer  suffice.  Men  of  commerce  have  found  a 
oF^THEORT^^'^  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says,  and  they  want 
NEEDED.  to  know  more  about  it.    The  strain  of  competition 

has  brought  a  condition  of  things  in  the  individual  lives  of  those 
engaged  in  business  with  which  scientific  economics  does  not 
adequately  deal.  Had  Ruskin  never  written  on  the  subject,  com- 
mercial men  would  ultimately  have  come  to  the  question  whether 
political  economy  can  be  limited  to  the  classification  of,  and 
reasoning  upon,  the  facts  which  operate  in  the  mere  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Indeed,  they  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  now. 
Thousands  of  men,   who  know  not   Ruskin,   are   to-day   asking 
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themselves  in  the  great  hurrying  pursuit  of  money-making :  Is 
the  game  worth  the  candle?  Is  there  no  better  life  to  be  led  than 
that,  be  it  ever  so  successful  economically?  There  is  continual 
conflict  among  the  professors  of  the  science ;  and  spite  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  it  has  bestowed  upon  the  world  in  general,  a 
man  must  go  outside  it  for  relief.  The  clearest  analysis,  and  the 
greatest  rewards  the  science  can  offer,  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
individual.  The  wealthiest  will  give  their  accumulation  for  more 
life — will  exchange  it  for  the  humanity  sacrificed  in  the  process  of 
getting  it.  The  general  complaint  of  business  men  is  weariness. 
The  work  is  a  mental  and  physical  strain;  and  men  are  soon  tired, 
although  they  trv  hard  to  blind  themselves  to  the  fact.  The 
fascinations  ot  excitement  are  no  compensation  for  the  prevailing 
doubt  and  anxiety;  and  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  are  becoming 
more  obvious. 

CONFLICT  Speaking  generally,   commercial  men   know   very 

BETfVEEN  little  about  Ruskin's  economic  writings.     It  is  not 

RU.SKIN'S  yiEfVS  ,  r  n   u    1  J  •     J 

w.vD  TRjiDE  uncommon    to   hear   one   or    well-balancea   mmd, 

CUSTOMS.  notable  for  his  faculties  for  grasping  the  concrete 

facts  of  business,  frankly  confess  his  inability  fully  to  comprehend 
Ruskin's  ideas.  Many  have  "  dipped  "  into  his  books,  have  been 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  his  prose,  have  received  an 
indelible  mark  in  their  memories  of  the  truth  ot  his  reasoning, 
but  they  deny  the  applicability  of  his  theories.  Tested  by  the 
customs  of  trade,  they  are  impossible  ideals.  Yet  these  customs, 
they  will  admit,  are  variable  with  the  changing  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness, and,  some  of  them,  such  violations  of  right  and  justice,  as 
call  for  specific  Acts  of  Parliament  to  render  them  penal,  though 
even  after  such  .Acts  have  been  passed,  thev  will  assume  other 
forms,  and  protect  themselves  under  other  laws.  The  Limited 
Liability  Companies  Act  may  be  instanced  as  one  requiring  almost 
annual  amendments  to  keep  pace  with  new  customs,  and  to  control 
the  ingenuity  with  which  one  part  of  the  community  contrives  to 
gain  at  the  expense  of  another.  Such  customs  seem  to  be  inevi- 
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table  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  most  of  them  are  entirely 
imcompatible  with  Ruskin's  teaching. 

Again,  most  commercial  men  know  Ruskin  only  by  hearsay. 
Their  opinion  of  him  has  been  warped  by  the  perusal  of  some 
chance  letter  of  his  to  the  newspapers  condemning,  in  trenchant 
terms,  some  enterprise  subsequently  justified  by  its  commercial 
success.  They  involuntarily  deny  his  claim  to  any  knowledge  of 
economics.  The  professors  of  the  science,  too,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  treat  his  works  as  though  they  were  not,  although  later 
writers  have  begun  to  temper  their  reasoning  by  his  conclusions, 
and  now  recognize  that  his  books  have  been  a  leavening  influence 
for  the  past  half  century. 
i^JH^^o^nTrl^^A^^r^  Whilst,  however,  commercial  men  may  be  said 

CORREoPOi\D£I\CE  i-i  r   t^       ^  '     j  ■• 

BETfVEEN  to  know  little  or  Kuskm  s  economics,  it  cannot 

^fJi^V^^^^'^JJif^^^  be  maintained  that  they  take  much  more  notice 

AND  BUSINESS  ■         -r 

PRACTICE.  of  the  orthodox  scientific  teachers.      vVhatever 

may  have  been  learned  at  school  from  the  instituted  authorities, 
one  is  not  long  engaged  in  commerce  before  the  academic  apron- 
strings  are  cut,  and  those  revered  masters,  whose  logic  was  so 
accurate,  soon  seem  quite  out  of  date.  Another  order  of  things 
reigns,  to  which  their  deductions  are  inapplicable ;  and  to  all 
their  methods  of  reasoning,  competition  brings  an  irreconcilable 
*'  if,"  which  renders  them  useless  for  the  actual  experience  of  the 
individual  student. 

Business,  nowadays,  is  largely  carried  on  under  what  the  lawyers 
term  "  the  cursed  law  of  expediency,"  and,  although  political 
economy,  by  its  classification  of,  and  reasoning  upon,  the  facts  and 
inferences  which  govern  commerce,  ought  to  be  the  business  man's 
proper  study,  he  of  all  men  neglects  it  most.  He  is  content  to 
make  his  own  observations  upon  the  forces  operating  in  his  par- 
ticular trade,  and  to  work  according  to  his  own  deductions  there- 
from. The  definite  premisses  of  the  scientific  economists  do  not 
cover  the  details  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  and  consequently 
their  deductions  cannot  be  wholly  applicable.     For  practical  pur- 
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poses,  their  limitations  make  them  as  inadequate  as  Ruskin's  ideals. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  if  commercial  success  were  commensurate 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  how  shall 
we  explain  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  business  men  who  study 
the  science  is  a  very  small  one,  and  the  majority  practise  and 
succeed  without  any  knowledge  of  the  science,  as  such,  at  all  r 

Competition  is  continually  converting  "  laws  of  expediency " 
into  laws  of  permanency.  Methods  which  have  their  origin  in 
deception,  lose  by  habit  and  general  adoption  their  dishonest 
flavour,  and  are  allowed  to  establish  new  limitations  of  value,  both 
in  the  modus  operandi  of  exchange,  and  in  the  art  of  adulteration. 
Customs  of  trade  are  powerful  quantities  in  our  law  courts,  and 
oftentimes  "  season  justice."  In  commerce,  therefore,  expediency 
may  be  said  to  precede  legality  to  a  large  extent;  and  the  economic 
theory  which  claims  to  be  "  the  science  of  business,"  be  it  the 
mathematical  method  of  Stanley  Jevons,  or  the  more  abstract 
science  of  general  averages,  must,  ot  necessity,  be  regularly  cog- 
nisant of  the  ever-changing  customs  ot  trade.  It  will  be  merely 
departmental,  too,  if  it  does  not  Include  all  classes  of  trade. 

Now,  the  man  of  commerce  asks  the  scientist,  how  can  you  even 
hope  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  customs.''  As  a  rule,  they 
work  long  in  secret,  and  men  follow  them  tacitly.  An  act  of  gross 
Injustice  is  (jften  warranted  on  the  score  of  "  custom."  It  would  be 
useless  to  ignore  the  customs  of  trade  in  any  theory  ot  economics, 
merely  because  they  are  accidental.  They  are  innumerable,  and 
live  a  very  long  time  in  practice. 

RECOGNIZED  But  the  scientists  themselves  have  recognized  this 
BY  BAGEHOT.  difficulty.  Tweiitv-five  years  ago  Walter  Bagehot 
put  it  into  words  which  describe  the  position  to-day  as  correctly 
as  that  of  his  time  : — 

"  Political   Economy  is  an  abstract  science  which   labours  under  a 
special  hardship.     Those  who  are  conversant  with  its  abstractions  are 
usually  without  a  true  contact  with  its  facts;  those  who  are  in  con- 
tact with  its  facts  have  usually  little  sympathy  with,  and  little  cog- 
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nisance  of,  its  abstractions.  Literary  men  who  write  about  it  are 
constantly  using  what  a  great  teacher  calls  'unreal  words' — that  is, 
they  are  using  expressions  with  which  they  have  no  complete  vivid 
picture  to  correspond.  They  are  like  physiologists  who  have  never 
dissected ;  like  astronomers  who  have  never  seen  the  stars ;  and,  in 
consequence,  just  when  they  seem  to  be  reasoning  at  their  best,  their 
knowledge  of  the  facts  falls  short.  Their  primitive  picture  fails  them, 
and  their  deduction  altogether  misses  the  mark — sometimes,  indeed, 
goes  astray  so  far  that  those  who  live  and  move  among  the  facts 
boldly  say  that  they  cannot  comprehend  'how  anyone  can  talk  such 
nonsense.'  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  people  who  live  and  move 
among  the  facts  often,  or  mostly,  cannot  of  themselves  put  together 
any  precise  reasoning  about  them.  Men  of  business  have  a  solid 
judgment — a  wonderful  guessing  power  of  what  is  going  to  happen — 
each  in  his  own  trade  ;  but  they  have  never  practised  themselves  in 
reasoning  out  their  judgments,  and  in  supporting  their  guesses  by 
argument ;  probably,  if  they  did  so,  some  of  the  finer  and  correcter 
parts  of  their  anticipations  would  vanish.  They  are  like  the  sensible 
lady  to  whom  Coleridge  said  :  '  Madam,  I  accept  your  conclusion,  but 
you  must  let  me  find  the  logic  for  it,'  Men  of  business  can  no  more 
put  into  words  much  of  what  guides  their  life  than  they  could  tell 
another  person  how  to  speak  their  language.  And  so  the  '  theory  of 
business '  leads  a  life  of  obstruction,  because  theorists  do  not  see  the 
business,  and  the  men  of  business  will  not  reason  out  the  theories. 
Far  from  wondering  that  such  a  science  is  not  completely  perfect,  we 
should  rather  wonder  that  it  exists  at  all." 

Economic  Studies,  Essay  I,  p.  8,  Ed.  1898. 

Despite  this  "special  hardship"  it  were  entirely  idle  to  deny 
that  political  economy  has  done  enormous  and  lasting  good  in  the 
world.  As  Bagehot  says,  "  We  are  too  familiar  with  the  good 
we  have  thus  acquired  to  appreciate  it  properly."  "  The  life 
of  almost  everyone  in  England — perhaps  of  every  one — is  dif- 
ferent and  better  in  consequence  of  it,"  But  the  theorists  are  as 
helpless  as  the  men  of  business  to  change  this  "life  of  obstruction." 
Our  greatest  political  philosophers  need  writing  up-to-date. 
"  There  is  little  which  is  absolutely  original  in  John  Stuart  Mill's 
great  work,"  Bagehot  maintains,  and  "  all  students  since,  begin 
with  Mill  and  go  back  to  all  previous  writers  fresh  from  the  study 
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of  him.  They  see  the  whole  subject  with  Mill's  eyes.  Thev  see 
in  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith  what  he  told  them  to  see,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  induce  them  to  see  anything  else"  {Ibid,  p.  280). 
As  a  further  consequence  we  have  the  theorists  superseding  each 
other  and  thereby  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  science  for  the 
men  of  business.  A  few  years  previous  to  the  time  when  Bagehot 
wrote  the  above,  Stanley  Jevons  wrote  to  his  brother  Herbert, 
"  During  the  last  session  I  have  worked  a  good  deal  at  political 
economy  ;  in  the  last  few  months  I  have  fortunately  struck  out 
what  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  theory  of  economy  so  thorough- 
going and  consistent,  that  I  cannot  now  read  other  books  on  the 
subject  without  indignation."  This  letter  appears  in  Wicksteed's 
Alphabet  of  Economic  Science,  p.  xi,  in  which  be  brings  Jevons  up 
to  1888. 
ILLUSTRATIONS      \^  \^  quite  true  that  as  business  is  conducted  in 

OF  THIS  WANT  OF     ,  \  f.  .  .  ...  , 

CORRESPONDENCE,  these  days  or  mcreasing  competition,  the  men  who 
are  engaged  therein  cannot  put  into  words  much  of  what  guides 
their  life.  But  the  fact  discloses  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
economic  science.  It  is  not  from  a  lack  of  the  faculty  for  reasoning 
out  their  judgments,  or  of  the  power  of  expressing  them  aright, 
it  is  because  of  the  ever-changing  character  of  "  the  accidental 
phenomena  of  modern  commerce."  1  he  forces  and  influences 
which  operate  in  business  move  like  the  clouds,  and  are  as  unstable 
in  form.  But  the  work  of  the  scientist  in  studying  atmospheric 
influences  is  elementary  compared  with  that  of  analysing  com- 
mercial influences.  The  former  provide  him  with  measurable 
elements  whose  power  and  tendency  he  can,  to  a  large  extent, 
gauge  ;  but  the  latter  are  the  outcome  of  the  most  closely  guarded 
shrewdness,  and  human  temperament.  Let  the  theorist  spend  a 
week  at  the  London  Wool  Sales,  or  a  day  on  the  "  flags  "  of  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  and  let  him  demonstrate  in  the  most 
accurate  mathematical  curve  the  functions  oi  value  in  exchange  and 
use  as  he  finds  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  Where  is  the 
man  of  business  who  would  be  guided  by  that  particular  "curve" 
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on  the  following  day  even  ?  How  many  "  curves  "  per  annum 
would  he  need,  and  would  his  "curve"  suit  his  competitors  equally 
well?  There  might  come  a  day  of  like  circumstances  in  every 
respect,  when  the  theorist's  deductions  would  point  the  way  to 
the  only  right  course  of  action,  but  even  in  that  case,  the  man  of 
business  would  ask  the  theorist  for  protection  against  new  possi- 
bilities which  are  often  as  powerful  in  fixing  prices  as  actual  quan- 
tities arc,  and  which  are  only  visible  to  the  eye  ot  experience. 

This  is  a  practical  age,  and  whether  we  deal  with  economics 
from  Ruskin's  point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  the  scientist,  the 
difficult  fact  remains  that  business  is  largely  a  game  of  "  hide  " 
and  "  seek."  The  buyer  no  longer  chides  the  seller  with  the  state- 
ment, "  It  is  nought,"  but  both  having  learned  the  function  of 
quantity  in  regulating  exchange  value,  as  it  exists  apart  from  the 
function  of  use,  have  developed  methods  of  manipulating  the  func- 
tion of  quantity  which  establishes  price  (the  exchange  value  of 
articles)  without  any  direct  regard  to  the  function  of  use.  These 
methods  are  continually  overruling  the  laws  which  govern  known 
quantities,  and  regulating  exchange  values  by  the  powers  of  sup- 
posed quantities. 

Take  for  illustration,  the  period  known  as  "  between-seasons  " 
in  the  markets  for  unmanufactured  material,  say,  cotton.  During 
this  period  the  prices  of  yarns  and  cloth  are  largely  controlled  by 
the  prospects  of  the  quantity  of  the  new  crop,  and  the  seller,  who 
bargains  regardless  of  these  prospects,  is  liable  to  make  very 
serious  mistakes.  From  time  to  time  recognised  authorities  arise, 
whose  facilities  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  new  crop  have 
enabled  them  to  give  fairly  accurate  forecasts  for  a  number  of 
seasons,  and  who  issue  periodical  reports  of  their  investigations, 
which  reports  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  prices  of  cotton 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  effect  may  be  great 
or  small,  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  left  of  the  old  crops, 
but  it  exists,  and  the  business-man  asks  the  scientist  for  a  theory 
that  will  control  this  effect.     That  it  is  far-reaching  is  obvious 
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from  the  movements  in  the  money  markets,  and  in  other  trades, 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  cotton  trade.  Out  of  these  facts 
come  "  cotton  corners,"  and  oftentimes  strikes.  No  doubt  Jevons's 
mathematical  system  would  furnish  a  formula  each  season  for  the 
relative  values,  from  which  successive  values  might  be  easily  calcu- 
lated, and  no  question  could  be  raised  against  his  results.  But 
the  practical  business-man  dare  not  use  the  formula  either  in 
regard  to  first  values  or  their  successives,  because  in  actual  experi- 
ence economic  functions  operate  in  the  physiological  as  well  as  in 
the  mathematical  sense. 

Markets  have  their  "tempers,"  and,  as  the  big  speculators  know 
full  well,  these  arise  out  of  the  temperament  of  the  men  who  con- 
stitute them.  The  hopes  and  fears  which  are  created  in  the 
individual  in  face  of  a  great  monopoly,  or  of  a  great  uncertainty 
such  as  the  next  crop  of  raw  material,  are  of  the  same  kind  in  all 
men,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  degree.  The  scientific 
economist,  whether  reasoning  from  general  averages,  or  from  the 
more  particular  method  of  fixing  quantities  for  mathematics,  takes 
these  in  the  aggregate  and  gauges  them  according  to  the  effect 
which  they  produce  on  the  prices  current.  He  can  do  no  other. 
In  balancing  cause  and  effect  he  may  argue  from  the  aggregate  to 
the  individual,  or  from  the  individual  to  the  aggregate,  and  lay 
bare  facts  which  every  man  of  commerce  will  find  invaluable,  but 
his  economic  reasoning  can  only  proceed  from  the  ultimate  result 
as  expressed  in  market  prices.  Causes  may  he  physiological,  but 
effects  must  be  stated  mathematically. 

The  man  of  commerce,  however,  has  to  take  account  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  aggregate  results.  As  the  head  of  some 
monopoly  controlling  millions  of  money,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees,  or  as  the  humble  individual  selling  the  produce  of 
his  own  handiwork,  he  can  no  more  work  his  business  by  mathe- 
matics than  he  can  control  the  methods  and  prices  of  his  competitors. 
However  consistent  he  may  be  to  scientific  economics,  the  "in- 
dependent variables"  or  x  quantities,  which  can  only  be  dealt  with 
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upon  the  grounds  of  "  compromise,"  are  so  numerous  that  the  rules 
of  the  science  are  lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  exceptions.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  he  disputes  the  methods  of  the  scientists,  but 
that  he  finds,  as  said  above,  that  they  only  carry  him  half-way. 
Let  us  take  another  illustration  in  detail.  On  the  first  page  of 
Wicksteed's  Alphabet  of  Economic  Science  he  states  : 

One  quantity  or  measurable  thing  [y),  is  a  function  of  another 
measurable  thing  {x),  if  any  change  in  x  will  produce  or  "determine" 
a  definite  corresponding  change  in^.  Thus  the  sum  I  pay  for  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  given  quality  is  a  function  of  its  length,  because  any  alteration 
in  the  length  purchased  will  cause  a  definite  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  sum  I  have  to  pay. 

If  I  do  not  stipulate  that  the  cloth  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  in 
every  case,  the  sum  to  be  paid  will  still  be  a  function  of  the  length, 
though  not  of  the  length  alone,  but  of  the  quality  also.  For  it  remains 
true  that  an  alteration  in  the  length  will  always  produce  a  definite 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  sum  to  be  paid,  although  a  contem- 
poraneous alteration  in  the  quality  may  produce  another  definite 
alteration  (in  the  same  or  the  opposite  sense)  at  the  same  time  In 
this  case  the  sum  to  be  paid  would  be  "a  function  of  two  variables." 
It. might  still  be  said,  however,  without  qualification  or  supplement, 
that  "the  sum  to  be  paid  is  a  function  of  the  length";  for  the  state- 
ment though  not  complete,  would  be  perfectly  correct.  It  asserts 
that  every  change  of  length  causes  a  corresponding  change  in  the  sum 
to  be  paid,  and  it  asserts  nothing  more.  It  is  therefore  true  without 
qualification.  In  this  book  we  shall  generally  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  one  variable  at  a  time. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  gainsay  such  reasoning  as  this. 
It  is  the  A  B  C  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  economic  science, 
and  it  is  on  the  right  lines  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  useful  book, 
namely,  that  "  the  value  in  use  and  the  value  in  exchange  of  any 
commodity  are  two  distinct,  but  connected,  functions  of  the 
quantity  of  the  commodity  possessed  by  the  persons  or  the  com- 
munity to  whom  it  is  valuable."  The  man  of  commerce  can 
refute  neither  the  proposition  nor  the  deduction.  But  what  is  his 
actual  experience.''     He  finds  that  the  "  exchange  value,"  or  price, 
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is  fixed,  and  is  changed,  without  any  regard  to  the  "  use  value." 
Given  a  price  for  a  length  of  cloth,  and  y  (the  length)  becomes  a 
function  of  x  (the  price),  whether  y  is  constituted  of  two  or  more 
variables,  thus  far  the  theorist  and  the  practical  man  are  together. 
But  in  establishing  the  length  (jy),  for  the  price  (x),  the  theorist 
has  no  laws  that  will  control  the  exigencies  of  competition,  which 
are  continually  creating  new  variables,  and  the  man  of  commerce 
must  resort  to  his  "  guessing."  It  would  require  the  aid  of  all 
the  social  sciences  to  explain  why  communities  generally  demand 
cheapness  as  an  essential  in  their  purchases ;  why  individuals  are 
content  to  buy  cloth  because  the  price  (x)  is  low,  even  when  they 
know  that  the  length  (jy)  will  be  considerably  reduced  the  first 
time  it  passes  through  the  wash-tub  or  the  bleacher's  vat.  It  is 
here  where  the  abstract  sciences  become  more  abstract;  where  the 
theorist  himself  must  resort  to  "guessing."  Nor  will  it  suffice  to 
introduce  other  correlative  terms  tor  the  purpose  of  reasoning  out 
a  theory.  Business  men  find  that  most  variables  are  subject  to 
other  variables,  unknown  to  the  scientists,  in  a  manner  too  illogical 
to  allow  them  to  be  resolved  into  theories. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  scientist  is  safe  in  his  reasoning  as 
long  as  he  deals  with  the  cloth  of  a  single  manufacturer,  or  ot  a 
number  of  manufacturers  whose  cloths  are  identical  in  quality 
of  yarns,  make,  and  weight.  But  in  competition,  a  dozen  makers 
may  put  cloths  on  the  market,  each  answering  the  requirements  of 
function  x  (price)  in  length  and  weight,  and  the  dealer  may  supply 
his  customers  with  any  one  of  them  in  the  grey,  or  unbleached 
state,  without  fear  of  complaint ;  and  yet,  such  are  the  secrets  of 
sizing,  of  manipulating  the  counts  of  the  yarns  used  for  the  warp 
and  weft,  that  probably  no  two  would  come  from  the  bleacher's 
vat  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  Now  the  scientist's  difficulty  here 
would  not  be  in  finding  fresh  functional  letters  for  these  cloths  in 
their  changed  conditions  and  values;  but  in  so  developing  his 
theory  as  to  make  it  workable  by  the  man  of  business  in  contending 
against  adulteration  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  of  buyers  on 
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the  other  ;  in  actual  experience,  he  would  require  more  letters  than 
he  could  work  with  for  unexpected  changes  both  in  functions 
y  and  x. 

IMPORTANT  TET  The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  man  of  busi- 
HARDLT  CALCU-  j^gss  has  to  Contend  in  buving  and  selling,  and  in 

LABLE  FACTOR  ,  r  r  •        i  t  ^       i  r 

OF  INDIVIDUAL  the  management  or  manuracture,  is  the  dirnculty  or 
CHARACTER.  rightly  estimating  the  tastes  and  temperament  of 
his  particular  public.  Just  as  in  the  commerce  of  raw  materials, 
referred  to  previously,  prices  fluctuate  along  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  individuals  operating  therein,  so  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  the  manufactured  goods,  in  the  fixing  of  price 
(^function  x)  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  (^function  jy), 
human  sentiment  plays  such  an  important  part,  that  however 
closely  correlated  these  functions  may  be  for  mathematical  reasoning, 
they  form  no  permanent  basis  of  reasoning  for  practical  commerce. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  make  one  theorist  answerable  for  the 
methods  of  another.  Jevons  may,  as  he  wrote,  have  found  the 
true  theory  of  economy.,  and  no  longer  be  able  to  read  other  books 
on  the  subject  without  indignation ;  but  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  "moral  and  political  capabilities  of  human  nature,"  he 
would  certainly  have  to  adopt  Prof.  Marshall's  dictum,  namely, 
"  on  these  matters  the  economist  has  no  special  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  he  must  do  as  others  do,  and  guess  as  best  he  can." 
(^Elements  of  Economics ^  vol.  i,  p.  4.) 

This  is  exactly  what  business-men  have  to  do,  and  out  of  their 
"guessing"  come  the  facts  which  make  "an  opening  for  the 
methods  and  tests  of  exact  science."  Thus  the  theorist  is  antici- 
pated ;  and  his  judgments  upon  the  past  can  only  guide  the 
busmess-man  when  prospects  and  the  correlation  of  functions  are 
exactly  the  same.  Practical  experience  "  guesses "  this  to  be 
impossible :  and  the  methods  of  the  scientists  do  not  warrant  any 
other  conclusion.  Neither  in  the  theory  of  science  nor  in  practice 
can  the  influence  of  sentiment  be  ignored,  and  the  men  of  business 
dare  not  trust  their  judgments  to  theoretic  methods  which  ignore  it. 
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"  The  advantage  which  economics  has  over  other  branches  of  social 
science,"  says  ProF.  Marshall,  "  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
while  they  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  quality  of  human  motive, 
it  deals  with  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  for  it  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  just  that  class  of  motives  which  are  measurable,  and  therefore  are 
specially  suited  for  scientific  treatment.  An  opening  is  made  for  the 
methods  and  tests  ot  exact  science  as  soon  as  the  force  of  a  person's 
motive  can  be  measured  by  the  sum  of  money,  which  he  will  just  give 
up  in  order  to  secure  a  desired  satisfaction,  or  again  the  sum  which  is 
just  required  to  induce  him  to  undergo  a  certain  fatigue.  In  all  this 
we  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  individual  peculiarities  of  temper 

and  character We  watch  the  conduct  of  a  whole  class  of 

people — sometimes  of  a  whole  nation,  sometimes  only  those  living  in  a 
certain  district,  more  often  those  engaged  in  some  particular  trade  at 
some  time  and  place;  and  by  the  aid  of  statistics,  or  in  other  ways,  we 
ascertain  how  much  money  on  the  average  the  members  of  the  par- 
ticular group  we  are  watching,  are  just  willing  to  pay  as  the  price  of 
a  certain  thing  which  they  desire,  or  how  much  must  be  offered  to 
induce  them  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  abstinence  that  they  dislike. 
The  measurement  of  motive  thus  obtained  is  not  indeed  perfectly 
accurate  ;  for  if  it  were,  economics  would  rank  with  the  most  advanced 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  not  as  it  actually  does  with  the  least 
advanced." — {Elements  of  Economics,  vol.  i,  pp.  34,  35.) 

^^jD^I/-rf  n  ^nrM  ^^  coursc,  Prof.  Marshall  recognises  the  limitations 

CHARALTER  AND       -     ,•  1       j       r  •  ■  /--\ 

ciRcuMSTAhCE  ot  this  method  or  measuring  motive.  On  page  79 
"y^Ti ATE  Theory  ^^  "Otes  the  difficulty  which  really  renders  the 
method  useless  from  Ruskin's  point  of  view  : — 
"A  shilling  is  the  measure  of  less  pleasure  to  a  rich  man,  than  to 
a  poor  one.  A  rich  man  in  doubt  whether  to  spend  a  shilling  on 
a  single  cigar,  is  weighing  against  one  another  smaller  pleasures 
than  a  poor  man,  who  is  doubting  whether  to  spend  a  shilling  on 
a  supply  of  tobacco  that  will  last  him  for  a  month.  ...  In 
other  words  the  richer  a  man  becomes,  the  less  is  the  marginal 
utility  of  money  to  him  ;  every  increase  in  his  resources  increases 
the  price  which  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  any  given  pleasure.  And 
in  the  same  way  every  diminution  of  his  resources  increases  the 
marginal  utility  of  money  to  him,  and  diminishes  the  price  that  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  anv  pleasure."  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
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this  fact,  he  continues  to  reason  out  his  theory  on  page  35,  in  the 
quotation  given  above,  viz.,  "  the  measurement  is  accurate  enough 
to  enable  experienced  persons  to  forecast  fairly  well  the  extent  of  the 
results  that  will  follow  from  changes  in  which  motives  of  this  kind 
are  chiefly  concerned.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  can  estimate  very 
closely  the  payment  that  will  be  required  to  produce  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour  of  any  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  for 
a  new  trade  which  it  is  proposed  to  start  in  any  place.  And  when 
they  visit  a  factory  of  a  kind  that  they  have  never  seen  before, 
they  can  tell  within  a  shilling  or  two  a  week  what  any  particular 
worker  is  earning,  by  merely  observing  how  far  his  is  a  skilled 
occupation  and  what  strain  it  involves  on  his  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  faculties.  They  can  predict  with  tolerable  certainty  what 
rise  of  price  will  result  from  a  given  diminution  of  the  supply  of  a 
certain  thing,  and  how  that  increased  price  will  react  on  the 
supply. 

"And,  starting   from  simple  considerations  of  this  kind,  they 
can  go  on  to  analyse  the  causes  which  govern  the  local  distribution 
of  different  kinds  of  industry,  the  terms  on  which  people  living  in 
distant  places  exchange  their  goods  with  one  another,  and  so  on." 
EFFECT  OF  I^  all  this  the  theorists  may  maintain  a  consistency 

TRADE  UNIONS.  Jj^  their  line  of  reasoning  from  their  own  starting 
point.  But  when  they  come  up  with  the  experience  of  men  of 
business  they  find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  wages  are  very  seldom 
fixed  upon  such  a  basis  nowadays  in  England.  Such  a  method  of 
measuring  motive  may  apply  to  countries  where  commerce  is  in  a 
primitive  stage  of  development ;  but  here,  where  Trade  Unions 
have  more  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fixing  of  the  wages 
of  workpeople  than  either  individual  motive  or  market  prices, 
different  premisses  are  required  by  practical  men  of  business.  The 
complex  influences  coming  from  the  various  forces  which  operate 
through  Employers'  Federations,  and  Industrial  Combinations,  or 
"  Combines,"  can  no  longer  be  reasoned  out  upon  the  historical 
line  of  Economy,     The  scientists  may  trace  present  results  to  their 
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causes,  but  can  they  demonstrate  further  consequences  by  the  same 
method  ?     Competition  has  brought  us  into  the  period  of  Coercion. 
Organization  of  Labour  in  the  staple  trades  of  the  country   has 
developed   new   relationships  between  Capital   and   Labour  which 
materially   affect    the    old    methods    of   international    commerce. 
When  we  see  Employers'  Federations  meeting  Employees  Associa- 
tions for   the   purpose  of   fixing   the   rates   of  wages  to   be    paid 
according  to  a  relative   margin   upon   the    raw   material   for  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
augurs  well  for  the  future.     So  it  does  where  strikes  are  to  be 
avoided.     But  does  it  assist  the  scientist's  method  of  measuring 
human  motive,  or  remove  the  necessity  for  "guessing"  the  "moral 
and  political  capabilities  of  human  nature"  .''     The  men  of  business 
know  that  it  does  not.    They  experience  daily  that  cause  and  effect 
in   business  cannot  be  reduced   to  such  definite  rules  even  under 
such  a  salutary  regime  as  this.      When  the  scientist,  as   Bagehot 
says,  "  assumes  that  every  man  always  makes  that  which  brings 
him  in  most  at  least  cost"  (p.  7),  he  must  include  the  labourer. 
And  are  we  not  at  the  present  moment  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem,   which   is   troubling   the   trade   unionists   as   much   as   their 
employers, — how  to  induce  the  labourer  to  produce  the  most  he 
can  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  paid  wages  .^     The  employer 
wants  the  most,  but  there  are  many  labourers  who  believe  that  if 
they   produce  more  than  the  average  man,  they  are  depriving  a 
fellow  workman  of  a  proportionate  means  of  employment.     And, 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  have  a  favourite  notion  that   British 
supremacy  in  the  commercial  world  is  largely  due  to  the  superiority 
of  the  British  workman,  who  can  produce  more  and  better  results 
with  the  same  machinery  than  his  foreign  brethren,  on  the  other 
hand,  there   are    many   important   authorities  who   maintain    that 
one  of  the  causes  why  our  continental  and  American  competitors 
are   passing   us   is   that   the  workmen  over   there  believe  that  in 
striving  for  the  greatest  output  in  their  capacity,  they  will  secure 
the  greater  portion  of  the  world's  business. 
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UNSOUND  Whichever  theory  is  right,  the  scientist  is  left  with 

ISOLATING  ONE  the  samc  difficulty  of  "guessing"  at  the  moral  and 
ASPECT  OF  A  political  capabilities  of  human  nature.  Nor  by 
HUMAN  NATURE,  leaving  Prof.  Marshall  and  seeking  other  theories 
among  the  scientists  do  we  find  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Bagehot  may  be  more  exact  in  his  definition  of  what  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  really  is,  but  his  "  assuming  "  is  only  another 
form  of  Marshall's  "  guessing." 

The  science  of  Political  Economy  as  we  have  it  in  England  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  business,  such  as  business  is  in  large  produc- 
tive and  trading  communities.  It  is  an  analysis  of  that  world  so 
familiar  to  many  Englishmen — the  "great  commerce"  by  which 
England  has  become  rich.  It  assumes  the  principal  facts  which  make 
that  commerce  possible,  and,  as  is  the  way  of  an  abstract  science,  it 
isolates  and  simplifies  them  ;  it  detaches  them  from  the  confusion  with 
which  they  are  mixed  in  fact.  And  it  deals  too  with  the  men  who 
carry  on  that  commerce,  and  who  make  it  possible.  It  assumes  a  sort 
of  human  nature  such  as  we  see  everywhere  around  us,  and  again  it 
simplifies  that  human  nature ;  it  looks  at  one  part  of  it  only.  Dealing 
with  matters  of  "business,"  it  assumes  that  man  is  actuated  only  by 
motives  of  business.  It  assumes  that  every  man  who  makes  anything, 
makes  it  for  money,  that  he  always  makes  that  which  brings  him  in 
most  at  least  cost,  and  that  he  will  make  it  in  the  way  that  will  pro- 
duce most  and  spend  least;  it  assumes  that  every  man  who  buys,  buys 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  that  he  who  sells,  sells  with  his  whole  heart, 
each  wanting  to  gain  all  possible  advantage.  Of  course  we  know  that 
this  is  not  so,  that  men  are  not  like  this;  but  we  assume  it  for 
simplicity's  sake,  as  an  hypothesis.  And  this  deceives  many  excellent 
people,  for  from  deficient  education  they  have  very  indistinct  ideas 
what  an  abstract  science  is. — {^Economic  Studies;  Essay  I,  pp.  6-7,  ed. 
1898.) 

To  the  experienced  man  of  business  this  is  rather  an  elementary 
view  of  human  nature  as  it  exists  and  operates  in  commerce.  It  is 
right  to  assume  that  everyone  engaged  therein  has  the  primary 
object  of  making  money,  but  to  "  look  at  this  part  of  human 
nature  only,"  and  to  attempt  to  build  a  science  upon  it  which  shall 
enable  men  of  business  "  to  reason  out  their  judgments  and  sup- 
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port  their  guesses  by  argument,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  inadequate 
means  to  an  end.  Men  of  business  may,  "  from  deficient  educa- 
tion, have  very  indistinct  ideas  what  an  abstract  science  is,"  but 
they  do  know  that  a  science  based  upon  such  a  limited  hypothesis 
as  this,  will  be  verv  limited  in  its  usefulness  for  business  purposes. 
When  every  conceivable  trait  of  human  nature  is  brought  into 
fullest  operation  in  commercial  transactions,  when  the  most 
successful  men  of  business  are  those  who  know  most  about  these 
traits,  and  all  their  experience  goes  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
them,  how  can  we  "  simplify  that  human  nature  by  looking  at  one 
part  of  it  only  in  the  science  of  business  ".^ 

One  fact  we  may  here  note  in  passing,  namely,  that  whatever  it 
may  claim  as  an  abstract,  social  science.  Political  Economy  is 
essentially  the  science  of  Business ;  and  that  when  Adam  Smith, 
Mill,  Jevons,  and  others  are  reasoning  out  the  Science  of  Wealth, 
they  are  dealing  (according  to  Bagehot)  with  "the  Great  Commerce 
by  which  England  has  become  rich." 

In  confessing  his  scepticism  that  commerce  can  be  codified  and 
governed  by  concrete  scientific  principles,  the  man  of  business  does 
not  set  himself  to  contradict  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the 
theorists  as  far  as  they  go.  He  might  as  well  sav  that  Astronomy 
is  a  fruitless  science  because  it  cannot  count  the  nebulas  ot  the 
heavens.  No ;  he  sees  the  entire  necessity  that  they  should  carry 
on  their  good  work  of  investigation,  and  uses  their  facts  for  all 
they  are  worth. 

At  the  same  time,  experience  presents  the  truth  more  forcibly 
day  by  day,  that  notwithstanding  the  proof  provided  by  Lord 
Karrer's  Statistical  Abstract  that  under  Free  Trade  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  England's  commerce  and  capital,  the  individual  struggle 
to  make  money  in  the  world  of  competition  grows  keener  and 
more  strenuous.  The  general  average  ot  prosperity  has  been  raised 
marvellously  during  the  last  half  century,  but  it  has  not  removed 
the  doubt  and  misgiving  which  hang  over  the  individual  outlook 
into  the  future.    We  get  periodical  mental  tonics  from  the  sermons 
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of  merchant  noblemen  when  they  show  us  how  they  have  amassed 
their  fortunes,  but,  speaking  generally,  hope  belongs  only  to  him 
who  possesses  the  spirit  of  the  gladiator,  confident  in  his  own 
strength  and  resource.  And  the  business  man  asks  the  scientific 
economist  why  commerce  is  subject  to  this  outlook  when  it  is 
economically  successful  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  deem  him  pessimistic 
and  ignorant  of  the  science.  Even  as  an  abstract  science  economics 
has  lived  long  enough  to  have  discovered  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  continuous  and  inviolable  :  we  might  expect  from 
it  a  lessening  of  this  harrowing  doubt,  a  more  permanently  assured 
sustenance  and  peaceful  life. 

PERCEIVED  BY  Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  Ruskin's  conten- 
RUSKIN.  (.Jq^  ^j^^j.  PoHtical  Economy  cannot  be  a  science, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  his  diagnosis  of  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
theorists  agrees  largely  with  the  actual  experience  of  business  men, 
and  as  their  difficulties  increase  they  are  seeking  to  know  more  of 
his  teaching.  At  the  very  commencement  of  Unto  This  Last  he 
shows  how  Bagehot's  theory  of  "assuming"  a  human  nature  is 
logically  wrong. 

"The  social  affections,"  says  the  economist,  "are  accidental  and 
disturbing  elements  in  human  nature;  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of 
progress  are  constant  elements.  Let  us  eliminate  the  inconstants,  and, 
considering  the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine,  examine  by 
what  laws  of  labour,  purchase,  and  sale,  the  greatest  accumulative 
result  in  wealth  is  obtainable.  Those  laws  once  determined,  it  will 
be  for  each  individual  afterwards  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  disturbing 
affectionate  element  as  he  chooses,  and  to  determine  for  himself  the 
result  on  the  new  conditions  supposed. 

"  This  would  be  a  perfectly  logical  and  successful  method  of  analysis, 
if  the  accidentals,  afterwards  to  be  introduced,  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  powers  first  examined.  Supposing  a  body  in  motion  to 
be  influenced  by  constant  and  inconstant  forces,  it  is  usually  the 
simplest  way  of  examining  its  course  to  trace  it  first  under  the  persistent 
conditions,  and  afterwards  introduce  the  causes  of  variation.  But  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  social  problem  are  not  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  constant  ones  :  they  alter  the  essence  of  the  creature  under 
examination  the  moment  they  are  added ;    they  operate,  not  mathc- 
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matically,  but  chemically,  introducing  conditions  which  render  all  our 
previous  knowledge  unavailable." — Pars.  I  and  2,  pp.  2-3. 

As  the  common  phrase  goes,  this  is  business,  whether  it  be 
scientific  or  not.  We  are  all  more  or  less  "  covetous  machines," 
in  the  economist's  sense,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  every  man 
oftentimes  when  all  the  laws  of  labour,  purchase,  and  sale,  seem 
to  be  working  with  economic  accuracy,  some  unforeseen  event 
occurs,  traceable  directlv  to  sentiment,  and  upsets  all  calculations 
and  plans.  It  can  neither  be  measured  nor  ignored.  It  limits  its 
influence  neither  to  particular  departments  of  Home  Trade  ware- 
houses, nor  to  shippers'  indents.  It  can  change  both  fashion  and 
tastes.  It  generates  all  sorts  of  other  disturbing  elements  in  the 
commercial  world,  which  alter  exchange  values,  and  things  go  out 
of  use  because  thev  are  out  of  fashion.  To  sum  up  such  events 
and  their  consequences  as  mere  whims  and  fancies  of  the  sentiment, 
and  eliminate  them  from  our  reasoning,  would  simply  "  make 
business  impossible."  They  are,  as  Ruskin  says,  of  another  nature 
than  the  "  constant  elements,"  and  "  introduce  conditions  which 
render  all  previous  knowledge  unavailable."  But  tiiey  are  of  no 
less  importance. 

If  the  business-man  must  eliniinate  the  disturbing  elements  of 
the  social  affections,  there  will  be  little  left  to  guide  him  in  his 
science  of  business.  What  are  the  cardinal  considerations  in  the 
giving  of  credit  ?  Character  and  capability.  Does  the  banker  look 
at  that  part  of  human  nature  only  which  Bagehot  "assumes"  when 
estimating  the  limit  of  a  tradesman's  overdraft,  or  discounting 
his  acceptances .-^  Some  years  ago  Lord  Avebury,  then  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  stated  that  of  the  millions  of  money  turned  over  in  the 
trade  of  this  country  annually,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  was  in  actual  bullion.  What  part,  we  may  ask,  did 
personal  character  play  in  transacting  the  remaining  decimal  nine 
per  cent..''  and  what  proportion  of  it  was  based  entirely  upon  the 
human  nature  which  Bagehot  "  assumes".''  Character,  which  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  social  affections,  may  be  an  inconstant 
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to  be  eliminated  from  the  science  of  business,  but  it  is  the  ever- 
present  problem  which  every  man  of  business  has  to  study,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  power  which  makes  commerce  possible.  How  shall 
we  eliminate  it  from  any  economic  theory  of  finance  ? 
"COMBINES"  AN  The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  full  consideration 
INSTANCE  OF       of  the  worlcing  of  the  Limited  Liability  Companies 

INJURT  DONE         .,,.&..  .   \.  ^^    , 

BY  SUCH  Act,  but  the  mvestigation,  on  economic  Imes,  or  the 

yiBSTRACTioN.  flotation  of  a  public  company,  more  especially  of 
the  latest  feature  of  such  flotations  termed  "  combines,"  would 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  such  a  manipulation  of  social  afi^ections, 
or  sentiment,  that  none  but  a  Ruskin,  or  a  Carlyle,  could  deal 
adequately  with  the  facts. 

The  origin  and  history  of  any  ordinary  share  script  which  has 
acquired  the  qualification  of  a  Stock  Exchange  Quotation,  would 
furnish  a  complication  of  facts  and  their  influences  arising  entirely 
out  of  the  social  afi^ections,  which  no  scientist,  seeking  "  the  basis 
of  pure  truth,"  could  eliminate  from  his  theories.  "  Inconstants," 
or  the  accidental,  disturbing  aff^ectionate  elements  are  as  powerful 
in  business  as  the  constants,  and  the  man  will  make  little  money 
who  either  eliminates  them,  or  waits  until  they  can  be  measured  by 
sums  of  money. 

The  hypotheses  of  actual  commerce  must  have  a  much  wider 
purview,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  complex,  than  the  scientists 
allow,  if  men  are  to  develop  business.  And  whilst  Ruskin's 
theories  are  not  practicable  so  long  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  sole  object  of  business,  and  the  sole  subject  of  Economics,  yet 
his  view  of  the  science  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  business-man's 
experience — "  Political  Economy  (as  taught  by  the  scientists)  is  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  investigation  of  some  accidental 
phenomena  of  modern  commercial  operations."  He  does  not 
condemn  it ;  but,  of  any  theory  which  leaves  out  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  social  affections,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this  theory ;  I  simply  deny  its  applicability  to  the  present 
phase  of  the  world."     So  say  the  men  of  business. 
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The  truth  which  practical  men  realize  by  reading  Ruskin  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience  is,  that  many  of  the  forces  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  the  theorists  have  used  as  quantities 
in  their  reasoning,  have  lost  their  constructive  power.  Some  of 
them  have  become  destructive,  and  must  now  be  dealt  with  in 
some  other  branch  of  social  science.  They  have  worked  u-iih 
human  nature  hitherto,  but  are  beginning  to  work  upo/i  it  at  a 
great  cost  of  human  life.  We  see  this  truth  in  the  overbearing 
mental  strain  forced  upon  men  in  business ;  in  the  severe  necessity 
laid  upon  labour  to  produce  more  quantity ;  in  unhealthy  occu- 
pations;  in  ugly  towns;  polluted  atmosphere;  and  in  many 
other  directions,  not  least  in  the  deadening  of  conscience  by  the 
immoral  customs  of  trade.  One  of  the  most  painful  results  of  the 
"Combine"  theory,  which  aims  at  making  money  by  centralisation 
of  management  and  decentralisation  of  interest,  is  the  wholesale 
discharge  of  old  and  tried  servants  who  have  spent  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  building  up  the  concerns  "  combined,"  and  who 
are  prevented  from  following  the  occupations  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  unless  thev  emigrate,  to  find  employment  with  competing 
firms  abroad.  Large  numbers  of  men  who  have  shown  their 
abilities  by  their  promotion  to  be  foremen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments arc  at  the  present  moment  at  their  wit's  end  how  to  eke 
out  a  living  when  their  savings  have  been  entirely  spent.  Here 
we  have  competent  and  willing  labour  thrown  into  idleness,  but 
until  it  grows  to  a  notable  quantity  scientific  economists  will  pass 
it  (jver  as  a  mere  minor  consequence  of  a  practice  that  promotes 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  It  is  the  operation  of 
the  economic  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  market  values 
of  "combine"  shares  generally,  and  the  profits  paid  to  shareholders, 
do  not,  however,  give  economic  proof  that  the  unfittest  have  been 
discharged. 

LihK,  n'lDt.sT  "  This  law,"  says  Professor  Marshall,  "  is  often 
THE  TRUE  ^^^'  misunderstood;  and  taken  to  mean  that  those 
h  EyiLTH.  organisms  tend  to  survive  which  are  l^est  fitted  to 
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benefit  the  environment.  But  this  is  not  its  meaning.  It  states 
that  those  organisms  tend  to  survive  which  are  best  fitted  to  utilize 
the  enviroment  for  their  own  purposes.  Now  those  that  utilize 
the  environment  most  may  turn  out  to  be  those  that  benefit  it 
most.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  in  any  particular  case  that  they 
are  thus  beneficial  without  special  study  of  that  case  "  {Elements 
of  Economics,  p.  i6o). 

This  definition  is  in  complete  harmony  with  Ruskin's  view  of 
economics,  only,  he  takes  up  the  position  that  political  economy 
ought  to  preserve  the  environment  that  can  be  utilized.  "  The 
aim  of  all  economy  is  the  extension  of  life.''' 

"If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  of  exchangeable  property,  were 
a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it  would  be  useless,  in  dis- 
cussing economical  questions,  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  more 
distant  object — life,  instead  of  the  immediate  one — money.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Money  may  sometimes  be  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  life, 
or  by  limitations  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  hastening  the  deaths 
of  men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  economy  ;  and  to  determine  the 
expediency  of  minor  operations  with  reference  to  the  ulterior  end." — 
{Mufiera  Pulveris,  pp.  3-4.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  recent  a  representative  of  scientific 
economics  as  Marshall,  holding  such  a  view  of  the  great  problem 
of  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  should,  in  his  reasoning,  pay  so 
little  attention  to  the  matter  of  environment.  If  the  fittest  are 
those  who  best  utilize  their  environment,  then  the  preservation,  or 
the  development  of  the  most  useful  environment  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  theories  in  economics.  And,  instead  of  the 
accumulation  of  money,  or  exchangeable  property,  constituting  its 
chief  aim,  the  science  ought  to  become  more  biological,  and  per- 
fection in  correspondences  its  sole  purpose.  Which  is  Ruskin's 
contention. 

"  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves  the  per- 
fections (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine  these  to  be)  of  his 
body,   affections,   and    intelligence.      The   material   things,   therefore, 
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which  it  is  the  object  of  political  economy  to  produce  and  use  (or 
accumulate  for  use),  are  things  which  serve  either  to  sustain  and 
comfort  the  body,  or  exercise  rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  in- 
telligence. Whatever  truly  serves  cither  of  these  purposes  is  'useful  * 
to  man,  wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or  holy.  By  seeking  such  things, 
man  prolongs  and  increases  his  life  upon  earth." — {Munera  Pulveris, 
p.  6.) 

If,  therefore,  Marshall  would  have  the  fittest  survive,  he  cannot 
limit  the  measurement  of  human  motive  to  the  sum  of  money 
which  an  individual,  or  a  number  of  individuals,  will  just  give 
up  in  order  to  secure  a  desired  satisfaction  ;  the  nature  of  the 
desire,  and  the  satisfaction,  must  be  examined  before  the  money 
can  be  counted  a  correct  measurement. 

From  this  point  of  view  Ruskin's  definition  of  Wealth  is 
neither  so  impractical,  nor  so  much  out  of  harmony  with  logical 
science,  as  has  been  often  stated. 

Before  the  intrinsic  value,  the  life-giving  power,  inherent  in 
anything,  e.g.,  in  wheat,  air,  flowers,  painting,  poetry,  can  become 
effectual  value, 

"a  certain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it.  The  digesting, 
breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must  be  perfect  in  the  human 
creature  before  the  food,  air,  or  flowers  can  become  of  their  full  value 
to  it.  T/}e  production  of  effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two 
needs:  first,  the  production  of  a  thing  essentially  useful;  then  the  production 
of  the  capacity  to  use  it.  Where  the  intrinsic  value  and  acceptant 
capacity  come  together  there  is  effectual  value,  or  wealth  ;  where  there 
is  either  no  intrinsic  value,  or  no  acceptant  capacity,  there  is  no 
effectual  value;  that  is  to  say,  no  wealth.  A  horse  is  no  wealth  to  us 
if  we  cannot  ride,  nor  a  picture,  if  we  cannot  see,  nor  can  any  noble 
thing  be  wealth,  except  to  a  noble  person.  As  the  aptness  of  the  user 
increases,  the  cfl^ectual  value  of  the  thing  used  increases;  and  in  its 
entirety  can  co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of  use,  and  fitness  of 
nature." — [Munera  Pulveris,  pp.  9-10.) 

D^c^^,„r-c  N^   scientist    has   vet   proved    the    fallacy    of   this 

BEST  FOR  iT.s  reasoning.      It  is  quite  as  logical  ror  business  pur- 

ATTAiNMh.NT.  pQses   as   anv    advanced    by    those   who    make    the 
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accumulation  of  wealth  its  sole  object.      But  it  is  more  than  a 
theory ;    it  is  a  fundamental  truth,  requiring    no    hypothesis,  or 
assumed  human  nature  for  a  "  constant,"  and  one  which  proves 
itself.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sermonizing  about   the 
folly  of  Hving,   and   working,   with   the  purpose   of  dying  rich. 
Ruskin  shows  us  a  mode  and  purpose  of  life  which  are  far  higher 
and    happier,   and   at   the   same   time   practical   and    individually 
applicable.     A  man  may  do  business  upon  Ruskin's  ideal,  even  in 
these  competitive  days,  if  he  will  not  measure  his  successes  by 
money   values.      Business-men   cannot   accept  some  of   Ruskin's 
own   methods  of  realizing   his   ideals,   because  he  was   rich   and 
generous.      Philanthropy    like    his   implies   an   abundant   capital. 
Still,  to  produce,  buy,  and  sell,  with  the  object  of  attaining  the 
fullest  effectual  values  as  he  describes  them,  is  neither  unscientific 
nor  unbusinesslike.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  most  sub- 
stantial  commercial    houses   have   won   success   by   concentrating 
attention  on   the  production  of  things  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
value  ;  and  have  been  able  to  maintain  prices  based  upon  legitimate 
cost  which  have  established  their  own  market  values.     Of  course, 
it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  enormous  difficulty  of  doing  this  nowadays, 
especially  with  new  concerns,  without  ample  capital.      As  com- 
petition and  the  complications  of  finance  increase  the  difficulties 
will  be  greater.     But  for  the  personal  consideration  of  the  rewards 
of  a  commercial   life,  Ruskin's  point  of  view   is   infinitely  more 
serviceable  to  the  business-man  than  all  the  theories  of  the  mer- 
cantile  economists   put   together.     It   is   true   that   in   the   fierce 
competition    with    deception    and    adulteration,    which    apply    to 
methods  as  well  as  manufacture,  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  produce 
and  offer  things  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value  ;  but  he  may  strive 
to  develop  his  individual  capacity  for  obtaining  the  greatest  use 
from  the  things  which  he  possesses.     And,  as  this  motive  spreads 
itself  in  commerce,  the  theory  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  will 
lose  its  force.     Once  the  business-man  fully  grasps  Ruskin's  point 
of  view,  much  that  has  seemed  paradoxical  and  self-contradictory, 
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falls  into  direct  sequence ;  and  the  original  distrust  of  him  as  a 
mere  art-teacher  disappears.  There  is  no  limit,  perhaps,  to  the 
service  which  science  can  render  to  business,  whether  such  science 
be  physical  or  economic ;  but  the  practical  man,  while  among  the 
first  to  recognize  this,  is  also  firmest  in  insistence  that  it  shall  be 
real  science.  Let  me  close  with  two  brief  quotations  from  this 
idealist  who  worshipped  facts. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science;  but  a  system  of 
conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the  sciences,  directing  the  arts, 
and  impossible,  except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture. 

The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  called  Political 
Economy  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  inv^estigation  of  some 
accidental  phenomena  of  modern  commercial  operations,  nor  has  it 
been  true  in  its  investigation  even  of  these. — {Munera  Pulveris,  pp.  1-2). 

There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life.  Life,  including  all  its  powers  of  love, 
of  joy,  and  of  admiration.  That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes 
the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings ;  that  man  is 
richest  who,  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the 
utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal,  and  by 
means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of  others. 

A  strange  political  economy;  the  only  one,  nevertheless,  that  ever 
was  or  can  be. — [Unto  This  Last,  p.  156.) 
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A    MEMORIAL   ADDRESS* 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

|E  are  met  this  morning,  on  this  quiet  day  of  rest, 
beside  a  stone  of  restfuhiess  for  many  a  weary  heart. 
None  of  our  generation  of  thinkers  and  writers 
passed  away,  saw  more  clearly  or  thought  more  truly 
that  "  from  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul "  we 
could,  if  we  were  in  sympathy  with  Nature,  obtain  her  calm,  and 
find  in  her  thousand  manifestations  an  anodyne  for  petty  care 
and  worldly  restlessness. 

I  am  glad  we  meet  here  to  lay,  as  has  just  been  laid  by  the 
present  Master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  a  wreath  upon  the  late 
Master's  monument,  because  I  feel  that  Ruskin,  for  me  at  any  rate, 
was  a  true  teacher  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Life-giver  and  Joy- 
bringer  to  mankind.  He  Who  came  to  be  the  True  Bread  from 
Heaven  has  had  few  disciples,  who  have  more  constantly  insisted 
"  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  Go  to  the  inscription  on 
the  back  of  this  Borrowdale  monolith,  and  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
*'  The  Spirit  of  God  is  around  you  in  the  air  you  breathe, — His 
glory  in  the  light  that  you  see,  and  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
and  the  joy  of  His  creatures.     He  has  written  for  you  day  by 

*  Delivered  on  September  7,  1902,  at  the  Ruskin  Monument  on  Friar's  Crag,  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Companions  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George. 
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day  His  revelation  as  He  has  granted  you  day  by  day  your  daily 
bread." 

Spiritual  bread  and  joy,  it  was  for  this  that  Ruskin  pleaded. 
The  glory  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  it  was  for  this  he  urged  men 
to  live  and  work.  And  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
obedience  which  was  the  essence  of  the  life  and  will  of  Him  who 
came  to  show  us  of  the  Father, 

The  little  lad  who  at  five  years  old  felt  the  beauty  of  this 
Friar's  Crag  view  pass  into  his  heart,  and  who  afterwards  said, 
*'  The  first  thing  that  I  remember  as  an  event  in  lite,  was  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on  Derwentwater," 
never  for  one  moment  of  an  arduous  life  of  intellectual  effort, 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his  high  aim,  which  was  to  set  forth 
the  glory  of  that  Heavenly  Father  as  revealed  by  storm  and 
shine,  by  roar  of  waterflood  and  singing  of  streams,  by  the  silver 
shining  palaces  of  the  clouds,  and  the  blue  cloudless  azure  above 
the  hills,  by  the  blossom  on  the  wild-rose,  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  field,  by  the  leaping  of  the  deer  across  the  lawns,  and  the 
dance  of  the  shy  squirrel  from  bough  to  bough,  by  song  of  bird, 
by  cry  of  meadow  herds,  by  all  the  wonder  of  the  rose-red  even- 
tide, and  "all  the  beauty  of  a  common  dawn." 

Ruskin  proved  by  what  he  perceived  of  man  and  his  history, 
that  they  only  lived  wisely,  worthily,  and  well,  who  were  in  unison 
with  this  quiet  joy  fulness  of  happy  nature,  and  found  that  in  work 
of  their  hands,  as  well  as  work  of  their  brain,  it  only  that  work 
was  done  at  its  highest  and  best,  they  could  enter  into  the  deep 
joy  that  Nature  knows  of  living  according  to  the  Will  of  God  up 
to  its  fullest  capacity  for  life,  and  of  being  peacefully  obedient 
unto  the  end. 

But  we  who  meet  to-day  in  the  Master's  memory,  know  that, 
this  teacher  did  but  enforce  the  teachings  of  other  lovers  and 
learners  at  the  English  lakes.     The  man  who  wrote  : 


•'The  world  is  loo  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
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Little  we  have  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon." 

has  had  few  more  able  to  enforce  his  teaching  in  our  generation 
than  John  Ruskin.  From  first  to  last  the  Master  of  St.  George's 
Guild  insisted  as  Wordsworth  taught 

"That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 

Are  vital,  and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice  and  death." 

He  told  the  men  of  Manchester  in  his  early  lectures  on  political 
economy  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lay  not  in  money  but  in  men, 
in  character  and  not  in  cash,  and  his  voice  is  still  a  trumpet  for 
the  lips  of  those  who  would  call  back  to  a  noble  national  life  a 
people  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  Saviour  and  their 
Lord  Hved  a  poor  workman's  life  on  earth  without  riches,  and 
was  content. 

Nor  can  we  gathered  here  to-day  forget  that  he  alone  of  his 
time,  our  first  Master  of  the  Guild,  was  insistent  that  just  as  all 
great  and  true  art  was  praise,  so  all  good  and  true  work  meant  joy 
of  heart  to  the  worker.  If  ever  the  time  come  back  to  us  when 
men  shall  feel  the  dignity  and  the  joy  of  labour,  shall  know  that 
"joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing,"  we  shall  have  to  bless  the  name  of  John 
Ruskin.  He  taught  more,  he  taught  ■  that  it  was  only  in  fair 
surroundings  that  the  best  work  was  likely  to  be  produced.  And 
when  in  a  century  hence  men  are  found  returning  to  the  quiet 
vales  and  the  silent  hills,  to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  tind 
impossible  in  the  huge  and  restless  towns,  they  will  gratefully  read 
the  writings  of  the  man  who  as  a  little  lad  had  been  inspired  here 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  happiness  of  the  workman's  lot. 

But  the  greatest  debt  we,  who  are  assembled  here,  owe  to  the 
late  Master  of  St.  George's  Guild  is  the  debt  that  is  hinted  at  in 
the  little  hymn  you  will  presently  sing — 


"  He  gave  us  eyes,  for  we  were  blind, 
He  bade  us  know  and  hear." 
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Yes,  a  true  follower  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  the  good 
message  that  he  gave ;  the  gospel  that  he  preached  was — that  God 
had  given  us  all  eyes  to  see,  and  all  ears  to  hear,  and  placed  us  in  a 
world  wherein  not  a  cloud  rose,  nor  a  shaft  of  sunshine  fell,  not  a 
lowly  moss  or  lichen  gleamed,  nor  a  rock-fortress  stood  up  in 
gloom  or  glory  of  pine-clad  beauty,  nor  a  quiet  lake  rippled,  nor 
a  great  sea  broke,  no  voice  of  bird  or  water-flood  or  child  was 
heard  in  the  woodland,  no  cry  of  cattle  on  the  thousand  hills  or 
bleating  in  the  meadows,  but  all  had  a  message  for  the  heart  of 
man,  all  had  a  power  to  speak  to  us  of  the  All  Father  and  His 
love  from  everlasting. 

Nor  did  Ruskin  only  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  glory  of  God  as 
revealed  by  nature.  He  opened  doors  for  us  into  many  of  the 
mighty  minds  of  old,  and  sent  many  of  us  with  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  of  Dante,  of  Plato,  of  Tennyson,  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  taught  us  to  turn  with  abiding  love  to 
Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  architects  of  old,  the 
sculptors  of  old,  the  painters  of  old,  and  painters  of  modern  time, 
to  these  he  sent  us,  and  under  his  guidance  we  saw  the  wonders  of 
art  revealed  in  their  handiwork.  So  that  my  friend  and  neighbour 
and  old  friend  and  true  follower  of  Ruskin,  did  right  when  he 
wrote  for  the  late  Master's  epitaph  the  words — 

"He  taught  us  to  love  poor  men  and  their  work, 
Great  men  and  their  work, 
(iod  and  His  work." 

And  here  on  this  day  of  rest  we  meet  to  thank  him  who  spent  his 
whole  Hfe  in  an  endeavour  to  tell  us  where  true  rest  was  to  be 
found ;  we  meet  to  urge  the  people  who  shall  never  see  the  gentle 
face  of  the  prophet  of  the  hoHer  and  happier  life  who  loved  these 
familiar  scenes,  and  whose  soul  was  ministered  to  by  their  beauty, 
at  least  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  his  words,  and  to  listen 
to  the  echoes  of  a  voice  that  cannot  die. 
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Yet  may  the  hungry  heart  still  feed  upon 
The  pictured  toils  of  antique  buried  eld, 
Drawing  enchantment  from  an  age  long  gone 
To  lighten  this,  by  instant  business  held  : 
From  the  dull  cares  of  our  own  low  estate. 
Then — as  a  girl  within  the  cloistered  fane, 
Or  with  the  weight  of  years  now  grown  sedate, 
Remembers  some  sweet  laugh  or  old  refrain 
Of  long  gone  June — so  may  our  hearts  grow  young  again. 

fT  is  natural  that  as  a  nation  grows  it  should  weave 
together  some  native  strains  of  its  life  and  thought  into 
'a  story  or  story-cycle.  The  song  has  grown  with  and 
into  the  race.  It  is  made,  altered,  half-forgotten,  re-made 
'many  times.  When  it  reaches  times  so  recent  as  to  be 
known  to  history  it  has  been  long  in  process,  catching  and  keeping 
many  a  strange  light  of  forgotten  days,  many  fragmeiits  ot  a 
melody  long  unsung.  It  has  become  the  living  record  of  the 
race's  spiritual  experience  ;  struck  almost  unconsciously  out  of 
the  clash  of  life  into  a  natural  and  intimate  expression.* 

Such  is  the  "  great  deep  "  out  of  which  came  Arthur.  More 
we  can  hardly  say — indeed,  whether  he  is  historic  or  not  is  of  small 
account.  Long  before  any  extant  account  of  him,  he  v  as  a  dim 
and  gracious  memorv  from  the  "  old,  unhappy,  far-off"  t'lings,  and 
battles  long  ago."  The  thought  of  him  is  haunting  aid  wistful 
enough,  going  back  through  hard  and  cruel  times  to  bright  and 
kindly  presence.  It  is  like  the  note  caught  by  Vordsworth  in 
the  song  of  the  Highland  Reaper — a  searching  e  ao  from  ages 
whose  music  is  lost.  And  then  there  is  the  wh  sper  that  he  is 
not  dead — he  will  come  again,  and  at  last  the  G  od  and  the  True 

•  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  gre   .  story-cycles  is  regarded  by 
3ome  as  open  to  question. 
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shall  triumph.  The  whisper  stirs  us  even  now.  We  know  full 
well  that  he  is  with 

Those  who  shall  return  no  more, 

No  more  return  for  all  the  prayers  of  men — 

Arthur  and  Charles — they  never  come  again  ! 

They  shall  not  wake,  though  fair  the  vision  seem, 

Whate'er  sick  hope  may  whisper,  vain  the  dream  ! 

Yet  in  it  we  can  hear,  if  we  will,  the  voice  of  the  great  hope  of 
humanity,  however  strange  its  accents.  The  thought  that  he 
would  come  again — it  is  the  old  hope  and  faith  which  personified 
itself  in  the  mould  of  primitive  minds.  The  poets  who  sang  of 
his  return,  they,  too,  in  their  way 

Sang  not  alone  of  an  old  sun  set. 
But  a  sun  coming  up  in  his  youth. 

The  glow  that  came  from  the  last  strayed  beams  had  hardly  gone, 
even  when  Arthur  ceased  to  be  the  long-passed  hero  of  a  down- 
trodden race,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  literature  of  an  arti- 
ficial phase  of  society.  He  became  the  embodiment  ot  the  best 
that  chivalry  had  to  give. 

This  first  of  the  stories  of  our  island  is  a  story  of  defeat  and 
failure.  So,  too,  is  the  first  French  epic.  Arthur  and  Roland  fell 
fighting,  leaving  only  the  vague  hope  that  they  will  come  again. 
What  a  change  from  the  old  Greek,  epics  of  victory,  of  well-earned 
rest  after  toil,  careless  of  promise  or  hope  for  the  future  !  How 
far  does  it  reflect  a  change  in  the  world's  temper  in  the  thousand 
years  that  lay  between  ? 

if  such  be  the  nucleus,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  historical 
development  of  the  legend.  It  is  a  beautiful  study  ;  significant 
at  every  point  for  the  history  of  our  race  ;  deeply  interesting 
always  on  its  ethical  side  ;  an  abiding  possession.      For 

Broader  and  brighter 
The  Gleam  flying  onward. 
Wed  to  the  Melody, 
Sang  through  the  world. 
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It  is  a  strange  story,  too,  the  gradual  development  of  the  legend 
and  its  incorporation  of  the  various  elements  that  have  built  up 
our  complex  nationality.  The  great  epochs  of  transformation  of 
the  Celtic  folk-tale  are,  first,  when  it  puts  on  the  gay  garb  of 
feudal  chivalry,  and,  second,  when  it  takes  the  heart  of  medieval 
Christianity.  It  is  indeed  a  notable  trick  of  fate  that  makes  the 
final  form  ot  our  national  legend  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

From  the  literary  standpoint  the  Conquest  appears  as  an  event 
in  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  French  language.  Languages 
descended  from  the  Latin  have  remarkable  penetrative  and  adap- 
tive power.  At  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  French  were  destined  to 
be  the  universal  language  of  western  Europe — at  any  rate  in 
literature.  Before  printing  came  with  its  specious  promise  of 
immortality,  there  were  often  grave  debates  as  to  the  surest  way 
to  reach  posterity.      Now  the  way  seemed  clear  through  French. 

In  England,  French  thrived  well.  It  found  a  fruitful  and  con- 
genial function  in  a  story-loving  age.  Anglo-Norman  literature 
was  very  prolific,  though  of  its  writers  not  even  a  single 
name  is  at  all  widely  remembered.  But  it  ended  by  giving  us 
Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Feudal  chivalry  had  created  a  new  kind  of 
society  with  new  literary  needs,  of  which  not  the  least  was  "  to 
beguile  the  time,  and  drive  ennui  away  from  castle  walls."  Its 
outward  splendour  provided  a  new  and  attractive  form  in  which 
the  old  ways  of  society  might  be  recast.  And  this  was  done  with 
the  frankest  unconsciousness.  The  age  demanded  the  long  story 
as  imperiously  as  our  own  does  the  short  story.  The  romancists 
turned  to  the  great  warriors  around  whom  epic  materials  had 
gathered :  they  recreated  Alexander  and  Charles  the  Great  as 
feudal  princes,  themselves  knights  of  prowess.  Anachronism 
becomes  a  literary  method :  David  is  found  dubbing  knights, 
while  Lancelot  takes  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
Exercising  all  the  gay  and  childlike  quality  of  their  imagination 
on  the  old  stories,  they  yet  solemnly  appealed  to  the  Latin  books 
for  their  authority.     "  I  read  it  not ;  therefore  I  let  it  go,"  said 
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old  Chaucer.  The  same  fine  regard  for  the  necessities  of  historical 
evidence  led  them  to  reject  Homer,  though  with  the  confession  that 
he  was  a  marvellous  clerk :  conclusions,  for  them,  equally  un- 
warranted. They  re-erected  Troy  from  the  Latin  versions  of 
contemporary  writers,  who  were  found  one  in  the  camp  of  the 
Trojans,  one  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  These  were  no  days  of 
Higher  Criticism ! 

With  easy  energy  they  turned  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  un- 
Romanised  nations — among  these  the  Celtic.  Here  the  chivalrous 
romance  came  in  contact  with  an  alien  atmosphere — the  twilight 
of  the  Celt 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

The  gaily-armoured  knight  in  his  world  of  almost  oriental 
magnificence  is  set  in  a  background  of  "  dim  green  radiance  "  : 
his  coarse  and  splendid  flesh  and  blood  in  a  world  made  for  elves. 
This  incongruity  was  to  find  its  apotheosis  as  a  literary  method, 
in  the  Faerie  Queene.  One  of  the  chief  contributions  which  the 
passion  and  puritv  of  the  Celt  made  to  the  growing  st(jck,  was 
the  love-motive  ;  so  that,  as  in  the  story  of  Tristram,  love  could  be 
the  principal,  and  prowess  the  secondary  spring  of  action.  The 
epic  muse  has  changed  and  grown  older,  as,  leaving  the  bright 
translucent  air  of  Greece,  and  already  crossed  with  a  mystic  sadness 
in  Rome,  she 

Scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the  birds, 
And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of  the  North. 

Yet  both  East  and  West,  she  was  in  the  same  way  compacted 
of  dim  trailing  memories. 

Less  fortunate  than  his  rival  heroes.  King  Arthur  was  as  yet 
uncanonised  by  Latin  books;   there  were  no  authorities  for  him. 

Although  he  conquered  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  this  great 
deed  has  left  no  mark  in  history  and  no  record  in  Roman 
literature. 

The    requisite    Latin    original    was    produced    by    Geoffrey    of 
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Monmouth,  who  satisfied  the  rudimentary  literary  conscience  by 
the  usual  reference  to  "  Latin  books."  He  was  immediately 
denounced  by  many  scholars  for  having  made  Arthur's  little  finger 
;greater  than  Alexander's  loins.  Arthur  was  described  as  the 
product  of  the  vain  ravings  of  Britons,  and  the  thought  of  his 
return  was  "  ridiculous  credulity."  We  are  reminded  of  a  later 
appearance  of  the  alien  Celtic  spirit  before  the  bar  of  English 
commonsense,  when  Dr.  Johnson's  philistine  club  lay  in  wait  for 
Macpherson,  But  Arthur  was  more  fortunate  than  Ossian.  His 
story  was  sung  everywhere,  in  many  tongues.  It  was  altered, 
added  to,  incorporated.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  returned 
to  England  in  English  verse,  a  worthy  counterpart  of  the  other 
epics  of  chivalry. 

Men  lykyn  jestis*  for  to  here, 

And  romans  rede  in  divers  manere, 

Of  Alexandre  the  conqueroure, 

Of  Julius  Caesar  the  emperoure, 

Of  Grece  and  Troy  the  strong  stryf, 

Ther  many  a  man  lost  his  lyf ; 

Of  Brute  that  baroun  bold  of  hande, 

The  first  conqueroure  of  Englande  ; 

Of  King  Arthure     .... 

How  King  Charlis  and  Rowland  fawght 

With  Sarazyns  nold  they  be  cawght ; 

Of  Tristrem  and  Isoude  the  swete, 

How  they  with  love  first  gan  mete.f 

Roman  and  Hun,  Teuton  and  Celt  and  Hebrew,  all  transformed 
to  knights  and  barons,  and  clad  in  cloth  of  gold !  There  is  a 
good  Saxon  ring  about  the  minstrel's  guerdon  : — 

At  the  beginning  of  ure  tale, 
FiJ  me  a  cuppe  of  ful  god  ale!  J 

These  nationalised  singers  of  chivalry  are  characteristic  of  the 


•    Gests,  i.e.,  deeds  of  prowess. 
•)■    Cursor  Mundi. 
j    Ha-velok  the  Dane. 
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13th  century — in  Germany  they  are  building  up  the  Nibelungenlied. 
But  it  is  not  mainly  for  them  that  the  century  is  always  remembered 
as  the  wonderful  flowering-time  of  the  middle  ages.  Strangely 
fascinating  in  its  history,  in  its  art,  the  most  vital  spirit  in  it  which 
attained  expression  was  fundamental  to  both  these — religion. 
Great  and  simple  ideals  found  a  startlingly  direct  way  into  practice. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  succeeding  ages  have  their  own 
special  ways  of  accentuating  the  undving  contradictions  of  life. 
But  to  the  casual  observer  it  seems  that  few  ages  have  done  it  so 
memorably.  Kindled  by  new  enthusiasms  it  became,  both  in 
triumph  and  failure,  strong  with  the  elemental  contrasts  and  crudi- 
ties of  society  and  religion,  tender  and  poignant  with  their  pathos. 
The  gains  of  literature  ranged  from  the  Divina  Commedia  to 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Then  there  flowered  many  a  legend — 
"  blossoms  of  deep  feeling  and  simple  taith,  quaintly  shaped  to 
the  utterance  of  sweet  and  noble  ideals."  In  the  realm  of  myth 
the  Arthur-cycle  was  transfigured.  The  great  and  strange  stories 
of  Francis  and  Dominic,  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  are  woven 
into  a  spiritual  allegory,  in  which  the  new  history  and  the  new 
ecclesiastical  zeal  leave  much  less  room  for  Arthur.  The  trans- 
formation is  completed  by  the  central  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  the  characteristic  contribution  of  the  century.  The  Grail 
has  lost  all  the  pagan  associations  of  its  origin,  begins  to  live  again 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments,  nay,  more,  as  the 
very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  It  stands  for  an  ideal  that  is  new 
to  our  imaginative  literature.  But  so  living  and  powerful  is  it 
that  the  relations  of  Pope  and  Emperor  in  the  allegory  are  as 
nothing  to  us;  even  the  terrible  realities  of  the  Albigensian 
Crusade  are  little  in  comparison.  And  the  instinct  which  guides 
the  growth  of  the  legend  is  so  true  that  the  allegory  becomes  less 
and  less,  the  spiritual  force  of  it  more  and  more.  The  least  who 
has  seen  the  (jrail  tends  to  become  greater  than  the  greatest  who 
has  not,  till  Arthur  is  far  outshone  by  Galahad.  The  genius  which 
conquered  the  old  pagan  mvths  for  Christianity  was  dominated  by 
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the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  of  the  Roman  See,* 
but  inspired  by  the  same  fire  of  zeal  which  lit  up  the  poor 
Albigenses,  as  well  as  Dominic  (the  Percivale  who  persecuted 
them);  and  shone  brightest  through  the  pauper  orders  and  Francis, 
their  Galahad.  The  Quest  has  lifted  the  epic  above  the  narrow 
limits  of  national  glorification,  though  it  is  still  hedged  in  by 
orthodoxy.  There  was  no  longer  any  strife  of  Celt  and  Saxon, 
of  Briton  and  Roman  ;  no  longer  the  establishment  of  a  dazzling 
earthly  kingdom  even  by  the  flower  of  kings,  A  spiritual  presence 
was  brought  to  measure  anew  the  prowess  of  the  knight.  Battle- 
strife  was  no  longer  an  end  in  itself.  Even  the  doing  of  good 
deeds  with  a  mighty  arm  was  not  enough.  The  conquest  of  self, 
the  pursuit  of  perfect  chastity,  was  to  accompany,  to  purify,  to 
transcend  these  things. 

Thus  the  wild  old  Celtic  myths,  the  reckless  bravery,  hollow 
morality,  and  aristocratic  courtesy  of  chivalry,  were  interpenetrated 
by  the  ascetic  ideal  of  Christian  saintliness.  And,  so  enriched,  the 
stream  of  story  comes  back  into  our  literature  to  claim  an  abiding 
place.  He  whose  labour  gave  us  our  national  version  is  but  a 
very  little  more  known  than  those  forgotten  ones  who  made  the 
stories  of  which  it  is  built.  But  Malory's  name  and  his  work  run 
small  risk  of  being  forgotten  so  long  as  our  literature  is  loved  and 
studied  Time  fails  now  to  do  more  than  just  indicate  the  relation 
of  the  Morte  Darthur  to  the  stories  we  have  been  considerinff.  It 
IS  a  clear  mirror  of  their  progress,  a  queer  jumble  of  them,  but 
also  their  consummation.  Beginning  with  the  models  and  ideals 
of  chivalry,  Malory  becomes  more  and  more  possessed  by  the 
spiritual  force  of  the  Grail  legend,  and  incorporates  it  at  greater 
length  as  he  goes.  With  increased  singleness  of  aim,  his  artistic 
or  poetic  power  increases  also ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  epic 
centre  of  unity  tends  to  shift  from  Arthur  to  the  Grail.  Probably 
even  those  who  get  most  pleasure  out  of  the  Morte  Darthur  would 

*  It  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  name  of  Walter  Map,  whose  extraordinary  personality  and 
history  make  it  likely  that  his  was  (in  part  at  any  rate)  the  recreative  genius. 
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hardly  use  old  Caxton's  phrase  now — "  one  of  the  truest  and 
holyest  (bokes)  that  is  in  the  world,"  "  ryght  necessary  often  to 
be  redde."  We  do  not  now  lay  the  same  stress  on  the  didactic 
moral  purpose  which  then  seemed  the  main  function  of  imaginative 
literature.  Malory's  generation — when  an  Edward  IV.  defiled  the 
English  throne — was  indeed  an  "adulterous"  one;  but  he  is 
wonderfully  little  sullied,  in  spite  of  Tennyson,  whose  condemnation 
is  much  more  exaggerated  than  is  Caxton's  praise.  "  Me  semyth 
by  the  oft  redyng  thereof,  ye  shal  gretly  desyre  tacustome  yourself 
in  folowynge  those  gracyous  knightly  dedes.  That  is  to  saye,  to 
drede  god  and  love  ryghtwiseness,  faythfully  and  courageously  to 
serve  your  souverayne  prynce."  Both  verdicts  are  based  entirely 
on  moral  grounds,  and  the  difference,  as  well  as  the  fact,  is 
significant  of  many  things. 

The  main  elements  of  the  cycle  in  the  form  which  it  has  now 
reached  may  be  grouped  about  two  poles — knighthood  and  ascetic 
saintliness.  This  dualism  was  the  natural  result  of  such  a  growth 
as  that  we  have  traced  :  and  the  genius  of  Malory  handled  its 
varied  material  with  a  certain  artlessness,  not  interfering  much  with 
the  natural  bearings  of  the  separate  legends.  It  is  a  process 
marked  by  the  true  epic  unconsciousness.  This  becomes  clear  by 
contrast  with  the  spirit  and  the  method  which  controlled  the  next 
great  remodelling  of  the  Arthur-cycle. 

It  results  from  the  nature  of  legends  that  they  lend  themselves 
to  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  not  that  they  need  it  :  for  in 
every  generation  they  find  some  to  understand  them  for  what  they 
are,  not  needing  anv  translation  into  modern  terms,  which  may 
introduce  new  and  disconcerting  factors.  The  old  tolk-tales 
have  indeed  a  strong  kinship  with  allegory.  However  marked 
the  accidental  features  due  to  the  circumstances  of  their  growth, 
they  preserve  certain  broad  and  deep  natural  lines  of  character  and 
conduct.  Thus,  in  process,  they  become  more  and  more  general- 
ised and  typical.  Each  generation  which  remodels  them  will  do 
it  in  its  own  spirit.      Hence  we  should  expect  chivalry  to  leave  an 
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impress  on  the  whole  gay,  naive,  and  sanguine.  In  the  hands  of 
Malory  the  old  material  is  used  uncritically,  impartially,  the  only 
standard  being  the  author's  artistic  sense.  Contradictions  in 
temper  and  fact  between  various  countries  and  centuries  pass 
unnoticed  :  geography  and  history  do  not  cause  the  author  a 
moment's  anxiety,  ignorance  being  as  secure  as  perfect  knowledge. 
He  makes  no  effort  to  balance,  or  reconcile,  or  account  for, 
opposing  ideals.  He  has  no  notion  of  those  radical  flaws  in  the 
very  conception  of  chivalry  which  make  it  hard  for  modern  minds 
to  restrain  their  impatience  or  contempt.      He  has  no  problems. 

This  is  very  far  removed  from  the  method  and  the  spirit  of 
Tennyson.  He  was  never  insensible  to  their  magic,  since  the  time 
he  gave  us  the  unsurpassed  Lady  of  Shalott :  where  not  even  the 
human  touch  at  the  close  breaks  the  spell,  for  it  is  a  boding  shadow 
of  the  "homeless  trouble"  that  was  to  cloud  Lancelot's  eyes.  But 
as  the  fascination  of  the  old  stories  grew  upon  him,  their  allegorical 
side  impressed  him  more  and  more.  Ultimately  he  convinced 
himself  of  a  great  possibility  in  them  :  to  translate  into  modern 
terms  the  great  lessons  of  both  the  main  factors  of  the  cycle,  and 
in  their  light  to  recreate  and  complete  the  crude  old  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  gentleman.  Hence  in  treatment  of  matter  he  is  no 
longer  unconscious,  but  purposeful  and  anxious.  The  spirit  of 
his  reconstruction  is  that  phase  of  19th  century  thought  which 
he  so  completely  represented,  having  little  in  common  with  a 
generation  that  could  take  chivalry  quite  seriously.  Introspective, 
elaborate,  unsanguine,  and  not  seldom  "  vext  with  waste  dreams," 
overburdened  with  the  "Great  Misgiving,"  of  which  a  living  poet 
testifies, 

There  O  grave  thy  hourly  victory, 

There  O  death  thy  sting ! 

So  Arthur  emerges  again  into  literature,  far  from  his  native  time 
when 

All  was  this  land  fulfill'd  of  Faery  : 
The  Elf-queen  with  her  jolly  company, 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  greene  mead. 
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But  the  old  life  is  gone  out  of  him.  When  the  old  legends 
ceased  to  cling  naturally  to  the  magic  of  his  name,  it  became 
impossible  to  recreate  him.  The  dream  of  it  came  to  most  of  our 
poets  :  till  at  length  Tennyson  gave  us  not  the  old,  but  a  new- 
Arthur,  That  being  so,  it  is  not  our  present  business  either  to 
criticise  the  Idylls  of  the  King  or  to  give  them  the  high  praise 
which  is  their  due.  But  if  we  ask  what  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
new  setting,  we  see  at  once  their  weakness  from  the  point  of  view 
of  unity.  The  easy  dualism  of  Malory  has  become  a  real  rift  in 
Tennyson.  The  elements  which  had  remained  side  by  side,  but 
separate,  had  to  be  fused.  Perhaps  Tennyson  was  attempting  the 
impossible :  at  any  rate,  with  all  his  wonderful  skill  and  real 
earnestness  he  did  not  fully  succeed.  Arthur's  relation  to  his 
creator's  highest  ideals  is  uncertain.  Is  he  the  hero  of  the  Idylls, 
and  if  so,  on  what  grounds.''  There  is  perplexity  here  both  tor 
the  poet  and  his  readers,  and  neither  he  nor  they  can  quite 
overcome  it.  It  is  further  emphasised  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Idylls  are  meant  to  convey  definite  moral  teaching  :  is  there  a 
clear  issue  in  this  "  war  of  Sense  with  Soul  "  ^  The  result  of  the 
doubt  is  to  sap  the  vitality  of  Arthur. 

Still,  on  one  side  of  his  representation,  Tennyson  has  brought 
out  with  rare  beauty  and  poignancy  that  sense  of  greatness  in 
failure  which  we  noticed  as  marking  the  early  form  of  the  legend. 
For  (we  recall  how  in  the  Vision  of  William,  Piers  the  Plowman 
becomes  Christ)  Arthur  is  become  "  the  King  of  fools!  " 

Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-combs, 
And  men  from  beasts. 

Tennyson  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  Arthur  the  strong 
assurance  at  the  end  that  in  the  lost  battle  he  had  wt)n.  It  is 
clear  from  Merlin  and  the  Gleam  that  this  was  after  all  his  central 
ideal  :  it  was  not  upon  Galahad  that  the  Gleam  rested,  but  upon 
Arthur  the  Blameless.       To  Arthur  is  given  great  pt)wer  and  lofty 
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aspiration,  but  not  lasting  material  success.  The  "  momentary 
likeness  of  their  King"  that  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Knights 
died  out,  all  as  soon  as  faded  from  Charles  VII.  the  mirrored  reflex 
of  Joan  the  Maid.  Not  even  the  Flower  of  Kings,  for  all  his 
prowess  and  magnetic  power,  can  establish  an  earthly  kingdom. 
His  real  achievement  he  shares  with  poor  Dagonet  and  the  angels 
— to  see  in  open  day,  the  star 

We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven, 

See  it  and  hear, 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 

It  is  not  given  him  to  see  the  Holy  Grail,  yet  the  visions  which 
do  come  to  him  are  so  high  and  pure  and  calm  that  even  one  who 
has  seen  the  Grail  must  confess 

I  knew  not  all  he  meant. 

And  though  he  goes  without  sure  promise  of  return  and  vanishes 
in  cloud,  yet  it  is 

No  longer  a  cloud, 
But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  world  of  chivalry  is  gone,  partly 
absorbed  and  partly  rejected.  Its  brightest  deeds  look  now  to  us 
like  lovely  flowers  blooming  in  the  dusk  upon  a  soil  rich  with 
corruption.  History  must  judge.  But  the  truest  historian  is  a 
poet  too,  and  the  poet's  hope  is  sure. 

We  do  attain  the  fulness  of  man's  age : 

With  open  radiance  the  spirit's  noon 
Now  on  humanity's  dark-written  page 

Breaks  in  white  light,  and  men  shall  read  it  soon. 
The  colours  of  the  eastern  glory  fade  : 

Dawn's  twilight  hour  and  all  its  shadows  flee ; 
And  with  the  darkness,  many  a  splendid  shade 

Gives  up  its  light  into  eternity. 
As  stars,  dissolved  at  day  in  Heaven's  resplendency. 

So  moves  the  shadowy  figure  of  Arthur,  through  all  the  chaos 
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of  hope  and  despair,  of  success  and  failure :    away  through  that 
dim  western  battlefield 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

The  Gleam  that  lights  him  is  no  wandering  fire,  but  radiant  and 
steady  with  the  consecration  of  service,  as  he  passes 

Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream. 
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THE  RUSKIN  MUSEUM  AT  SHEFFIELD: 
WHAT   IT   IS,    AND  WHAT   IT   MIGHT   BE.* 

By  W.  Sinclair,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Glasgow. 

fN  dealing  with  this  subject  in  its  two-fold  aspect,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  those  who  have  little  or  no 
I  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  than  I  am 

'myself.     But,  in  thinking  of  a  subject   for  a  paper   this 

session,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
Society  who  has  visited  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield  oftener 
than  I  have,  or  who  has  had  the  same  privileges  in  staying  at  the 
Museum,  and  studying  daily  the  many  wonderful  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  there.  If  in  treating  of  my  subject  I  appear 
to  be  dealing  at  length  with  matters  which  any  student  can  learn 
from  printed  records,  or  which  may  already  be  somewhat  familiar 
to  some  of  the  members,  I  trust  that  for  the  sake  of  the  many  to 
whom  the  subject  may  be  of  an  informative  character,  the  more 
familiar  details  of  this  paper  may  not,  on  this  occasion,  be  deemed 
either  trivial  or  uninteresting. 

If  I  required  an  excuse  for  treating  of  the  Ruskin  Museum 
with  its  wealth  of  interesting  objects  of  art  and  science,  at  the 
present  time,  I  would  not  have  far  to  seek.  I  would  find  it  at 
once  in  the  wish  expressed  in  this  place,  that  we  should  have 
papers  dealing  more  directly  and  succinctly  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  our  Society  than  it  has  always  been  possible  to  obtain. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should,  during  our  sessions,  treat  of 
subjects  more  within  the  scope  of  our  actual  work  as  a  Society  ; 
and  in  speaking  to  you  on  this  occasion  on  a  subject  kindred  to 
the  welfare  that  concerns  us  as  members,  I  am  but  giving 
expression  to  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  existence  as  a  Society. 

*    A  Paper  read  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Glasgow  on  3r(i  March,  1902. 
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The  traveller  who  journeys  by  the  Midland  express  and  passes 
through  Sheffield  is  not  likely  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  the 
city,  as  judged  by  the  dismal  surroundings  of  the  railway  station, 
and  unless  his  knowledge  extends  beyond  its  precincts,  he  might 
readily  conclude  that,  with  its  huge  rolling  mills  and  furnaces,  and 
smoke  and  noise,  the  busy  Midland  city  had  few  attractions.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  railway  stations,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  made 
architectural  features  in  a  city ;  it  is  onlv  in  little  wayside  or 
suburban  places  that  the  architect  has  any  scope  for  his  art. 
Sheffield,  with  all  its  grime  and  noise,  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
cities  to  create  a  bad  first  impression,  but  if  the  visitor  has  time 
tf)  get  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  railway  station,  he  finds  that  as 
a  city  it  possesses  some  very  interesting  buildings.  It  contains 
one  of  the  handsomest  Town  Halls  in  England,  and  the  city  is 
rich  in  gifts  of  a  munificent  character  by  its  wealthy  citizens,  in 
colleges  and  churches.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  the  Mappin  Art 
Gallery,  within  one  of  the  public  parks,  named  after  one  of  its 
eminent  citizens,  and  rich  in  modern  examples  of  art,  particularly 
the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pettie,  a  Scotchman,  not  without 
honour  in  his  own  country.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us,  and  is 
not  the  least  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Sheffield,  is  that, 
many  years  ago  ([875),  Mr.  Ruskin  chose  it  as  the  most  fitting 
place  in  all  England  to  establish  the  treasury  of  St.  George,  known 
as  "  The  Ruskin  Museum."  Before  entering  into  particulars  of 
a  description  of  the  Museum,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  state 
Professor  Ruskin's  reasons  for  establishing  it  in  Sheffield.  Many 
people  even  to-day  ask  the  question  :  "  Whv  should  Sheffield 
have  been  favoured  first  with  St.  George's  Treasury.''  "  Here  is 
Ruskin's  reason  in  exteuso. 

"I  acknowledge  iron  work  as  an  art  necessary  and  useful  to  man, 
and  English  work  in  iron  as  masterful  of  its  kind.  What  iron  we 
need — for  sword,  tool,  or  ploughshare — we  shall  be  able,  I  trust,  to 
forge  for  ourselves.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  of  the  schools  (of  St. 
George),  for  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  England,  the  first  should  be 
placed  at  Shcfticld. 
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"  Besides  this  merely  systematic  and  poetical  fitness,  there  is  the 
further  practical  reason  for  our  first  action  being  among  this  order  of 
Craftsmen  in  England  :  that  in  Cutlers'  iron  work  we  have  (in  the 
town  of  Sheffield),  at  this  actual  epoch  of  our  history,  the  best  of  its 
kind  done  by  English  hands,  unsurpassable,  I  presume,  when  the 
workman  chooses  to  do  all  he  knows,  by  that  of  any  living  nation. 

"  Not  for  this  reason  only,  however,  but  because  Sheffield  is  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Yorkshire  is  yet  in  the  main  temper  of  its  inhabitants 
old  English,  and  capable,  therefore,  yet  of  the  ideas  of  honesty  and 
piety  by  which  old  England  lived;  finally  because  Sheffield  is  within 
easy  reach  of  beautiful  natural  scenery,  and  the  best  art  of  English 
hands,  at  Lincoln,  York,  Durham,  Selby,  Fountains,  Bolton,  and 
Furness :  for  these  great  primary  reasons,  including  many  others,  I 
have  placed  our  first  Museum  there,  in  good  hope,  also,  that  other 
towns  will  have  their  museums  of  the  same  kind,  as  no  less  useful  to 
them  than  their  Churches,  Gasometers,  or  circulating  Libraries." 

This  seems  a  very  conclusive  reason,  and  I  may  say  it  had  much 
in  its  favour  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Even  to-day  it  is  quite 
true  that  "Sheffield  is  within  easy  reach  of  beautiful  natural 
scenery."  Built  on  a  series  of  ridges,  the  city,  seen  from  Meers- 
brook  Park,  especially  at  night  when  all  the  lights  can  be  seen,  is 
no  mean  sight.  Truly,  it  is  an  impressive  sight  to  the  observer 
who  has  an  eye  for  the  gilding.  Nay,  more,  it  is  the  only  city 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  England  or  Scotland  where  real 
trout  can  be  seen  in  the  river  that  passes  through  one  of  the  public 
parks — brought  down,  I  am  informed,  from  the  upland  streams, 
and  not  put  in  the  river  as  an  additional  attraction  for  visitors. 
There  are  few  more  beautiful  sights  than  the  view  of  the  old 
Manchester  coach  highway  as  seen  from  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
overlooking  the  valley  in  the  distance  looking  northwards.  Viewed 
in  all  its  varied  aspects,  and  if  it  be  early  spring  or  summer,  so  much 
the  better,  there  are,  I  think,  few  more  interesting  bits  of  natural 
scenery  to  be  seen  so  near  a  great  city,  and  I  doubt  not  it  was  this 
aspect  principally  that  appealed  to  Ruskin's  enthusiastic  nature, 
when  he  decided  to  choose  Sheffield  for  our  "  first  Museum  there.' 

At  first,  Mr.  Ruskin  began  by  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  at 
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Walkley,  some  two  miles  from  the  city,  with  a  tiny  cottage  upon 
it.  It  occupied  a  very  commanding  situation  with  an  extensive 
view,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Don.  He  decided  to  name  it 
"  St.  George's  Museum."  Here  he  gathered  some  of  the  valuable 
pictures,  drawings,  models,  and  books  he  had  been  collecting  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  to  try  and  arrange  them  to  accord  with  the 
principles  of  classification  which  he  had  thought  out  for  the 
purposes  of  appreciation  and  instruction.  This  was  in  the  year 
1875,  as  already  stated.  The  first  Curator  was  Mr.  Henry  Swan. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  1  may  here  mention  that  it  was  to 
Walkley  that  Mr,  Ruskin  one  day  accompanied  the  late  Prince 
Leopold  to  show  him  his  "  King's  Treasury."  The  Prince  was  a 
scholar  and  a  student  of  art  at  Oxford,  and  judging  from  his 
many  references  to  the  Professor,  of  a  highly  appreciative  character, 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  visit  was  a  memorable  one  tor  Prince 
and  Professor. 

As  showing  that  what  Mr.  Ruskin  provided  was  the  best  that 
could  be  found  for  his  "  King's  Treasury,"  a  good  story  used  to 
be  told  by  Mr.  Swan,  which  will  bear  repeating.  "  In  1880,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  willing  to  buy  unique 
gems,  an  enterprising  dealer  wrote  to  him,  offering  what  he 
described  as  an  opal  in  its  native  state,  of  quite  exceptional  size. 
The  Master  never  cared  to  be  worried,  but  the  dealer  was  per- 
sistent, and  so,  at  last,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  that  if  he  cared  to  go  to 
Sheffield  and  show  it  to  Henry  Swan,  and  he  reported  favourably, 
the  matter  might  be  entertained.  So  off  to  Walkley  went  the 
dealer,  and  was  received  with  the  usual  courtes\ .  '  Come  and  see 
our  gems  first,*  said  the  Curator,  'and  then  1  will  look  at  yours.' 
The  cases  were  opened  and  the  opals  displayed  for  inspection. 
The  dealer  seemed  sad  and  crest-fallen  as  he  retorted,  '  It  is  no 
use  showing  my  opal  after  that,  it  isn't  to  be  compared  to  yours.'  " 
rhis,  we  may  add,  is  no  isolated  case,  but  one  ot  many.  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  always  difficult  to  please,  especially  in  minerals,  and 
when  he  purchased  specimens  it  was  always  the  very  best. 
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Year  by  year  the  little  Museum  at  Wallcley  increased  in  the 
number  of  its  treasures  in  pictures,  drawings,  minerals — precious 
stones  from  all  parts  of  the  world — until  the  cottage  could  hold 
no  more,  and  it  became  necessary  to  look  out  and  consider  what 
was  to  be  done  for  the  better  housing  of  the  collection.  It  was 
Mr.  Ruskin's  intention  at  one  time  to  build  a  suitable  place  at 
Bewdley,  embodying  all  the  latest  advantages  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  It  is  well-known — if  not  it  is  as  well  to  state  it — that  he 
even  went  the  length  to  commission  an  architect*  of  note  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  Museum  to  be  built,  but  for  some  reasons 
never  sufficiently  explained,  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out  as 
intended.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  Sheffielders  with  whom 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  brought  into  direct  contact  during  his  visits  to 
the  city  did  not  favourably  impress  him  with  disinterested  motives  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  stood  aloof  from  them,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
during  his  last  visits  to  Sheffield,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Museum,  he  came,  saw,  and  departed  after  a  brief  stay  of  a  few 
days,  without  any  of  the  leading  citizens  being  aware  that  he  had 
been  there.  Until  the  facts  are  known  it  would,  of  course,  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  enquire  further  into  the  reason  of  the  non- 
fulfiment  of  his  project,  or  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
caused  the  Professor  to  remain  a  stranger  within  the  city. 

While  the  Master's  dream  of  an  Ideal  Museum  remained 
unfulfilled  so  far  as  Sheffield  was  concerned,  the  passing  needs  of  the 
little  Museum  at  Walkley  had  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  problem  was  shelved,  not  solved,  by  the  removal 
of  the  Museum  to  another  part  of  the  city.  Before  the  year  1890, 
a  few  private  gentlemen  in  Sheffield  each  undertook  to  provide  the 
sum  of  ^5,000  for  a  permanent  Museum,  on  condition  that  the 
Treasury  of  St.  George  became  the  property  of  the  Corporation. 
These  gentlemen  reckoned  without  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  as  it  never 
was  intended  by  him  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  their  city, 
the  Master  and  Trustees  of  St.  George's  Guild  refused  to  consider 

the  offer.  «    Mr.  Robson,  F.R.I.B.A,  (London). 
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The  Corporation  about  this  time  had  purchased  Meersbrook 
Park,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground  in  the  suburb 
of  Heeley,  and  as  it  possessed  a  disused  old  Georgian  Mansion, 
an  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which,  on  condition  that  the 
Corporation  housed  the  collection  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  paid 
the  salary  of  the  Curator  and  staff,  the  loan  of  the  collection 
should  be  granted  for  twenty  years,  and  on  these  terms  it  was 
removed  earlv  in  the  year  1890  to  Meersbrook  Park,  where  the 
Museum,  thereafter  called  "The  Ruskin  Museum,"  remains  at 
the  present  time. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1890)  that  Mr.  William  White  became 
Curator.  Mr,  White  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  art  and 
nature,  and  a  staunch  believer  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  philosophy,  and  I 
question  if  a  more  suitable  Curator  could  have  been  found.  Not 
only  did  he  superintend  the  removal  of  the  treasures  from  W^alklev, 
but  he  devised  the  method  of  arrangement  for  the  better  study  of 
the  many  very  beautiful  objects  under  his  care  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impossible.  It  was,  as  some  of  vou  may  be  aware. 
Professor  Ruskin's  aim  at  one  time  to  write  of,  and  classify,  the 
many  art  treasures  and  costly  minerals,  so  that  the  student  could 
gain  the  greatest  benefit.  Like  many  other  literary  projects 
planned,  this  one  was  never  realized  by  him,  but  Mr.  White  was 
able  to  now  undertake  the  difficult  task.  He  first  brought  out  an 
elaborate  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Library  "  portion  of  the 
Museum  Collection  in  1890,  and  also  a  "Popular  Handbook" 
the  following  year.  After  some  four  or  five  years'  labour,  he  pro- 
duced a  large  volume  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Art  as  illustrated 
in  the  Ruskin  Museum,"  which  was  issued  at  the  nominal  sum  of 
half-a-guinea.  A  copy  of  this  large  volume  is  in  our  Library.  I  may 
add  it  contains  some  matter  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  while  it  is  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  examples  of  the 
art  treasures  at  Meersbrook  Hall.  To  the  student  of  Ruskin 
who  is  anxious  to  learn  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  Master  of 
St.  George's  Guild,  it  is  a  book  that  one  cannot  afford  to  remain 
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unread.  It  is  no  mere  catalogue,  but  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  functions  of  a  Museum  of  marked  individuality,  and  contains 
an  accurate  account  of  the  chief  Masters  of  ancient  Italian  art, 
with  illustrative  examples  and  descriptions  of  their  works,  besides 
concise  biographical  details. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  "Ruskin  Museum"  is  a  Museum 
of  marked  individuality.  "  But,"  as  has  been  observed  on  this 
subject,  "in  case  I  should  be  misunderstood  in  my  use  of  the  word 
*  individuality,'  I  must  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  thereby 
any  connection  with  individual  persons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
usual  for  Museum  collections  formed  by  single  individuals  to  be 
looked  at  askance,  and  generally  considered,  sometimes  with  justice, 
as  only  the  fanciful  freaks  of  faddists,  that,  quite  mistakenly. 
Professor  Ruskin  laid  himself  open,  as  he  was  well  aware,  to 
suspicions  of  this  character.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether 
private  individuals  are  at  all  generally  capable  of  exercising  dis- 
cretion in  their  collecting,  with  sufficient  judgment  and  authority, 
unless  really  better  experts  than  they  have  supposed  themselves  to 
be,  to  claim  any  right  to  public  attention  ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  we  know  that  there  is  most  certainly  among  amateurs  an 
equal  lack  of  both  knowledge  and  opportunity.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule,  though  they  must 
ever  be  of  the  rarest  order,  and  the  necessary  conditions  for  success 
must  combine  the  proper  facilities  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  the 
collection  with  the  highest  faculties  requisite  for  defining  such 
purposes."  * 

What  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  had  Ruskin  when  he  selected 
Sheffield  for  his  Museum.^  This  question  is,  I  think,  best 
answered  in  his  own  words.     ( Fors  V .) 

"  A  Museum,"  he  says,  "  is,  be  it  first  observed  primarily,  not 
at  all  a  place  of  entertainment,  but  a  place  of"  Education,  and  a 
Museum  is,  be  it  secondly  observed,  not  a  place  for  elementary 

*  "Individuality  in   Museums";  a  paper  read   before  the   Museums  Association,  in  1899,  by 
Mr.  W.  White. 
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Education,  but  for  that  of  already  far  advanced  scholars,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a  Parish  School,  or  a  Sunday 
School,  or  a  day  School,  or  even — the  Brighton  Aquarium." 

"  Be  it  observed,  in  the  third  place  "  (he  goes  on  to  say),  "  that 
the  word  '  school '  means  '  Leisure,'  and  the  word  '  Museum ' 
means  '  Belonging  to  the  Muses '  ;  and  that  all  schools  and 
Museums  whatsoever  can  only  be  what  they  claim  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be — places  of  noble  instruction,  where  the  persons  who 
have  a  mind  to  use  them  can  obtain  so  much  relief  from  the  work,  or 
exert  so  much  abstinence  from  the  dissipation  of  the  outside  world 
as  may  enable  them  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  secluded, 
laborious,  and  reverent  life  to  the  attainment  of  Wisdom." 

This  you  will  readily  understand  is  a  high  ideal  of  the  function 
of  a  Museum,  and  I  quote  the  above  passage  to  let  it  be  better 
understood  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  the  Ruskin  Museum 
had  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own. 

So  far,  I  am  conscious  that  some  of  my  hearers  may  be  thinking 
that,  from  all  I  have  said,  I  have  not  yet  said  anything  of  the 
Museum  proper — its  contents  and  its  character.  Let  me  say,  in 
a  word,  that  I  have  so  far  purposely  refrained  from  a  detailed 
description  of  the  contents  and  character,  because  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  speaker  how  utterly  futile  a  mere  description  is, 
without  seeing  the  objects  referred  to,  and,  besides,  I  think  1  have 
omitted  a  necessary  qualification  of  this  paper,  and  that  is  a  screen 
and  lantern  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  objects  I  have  specially 
in  my  mind  on  this  occasion.  Let  me,  however,  try,  even  in  a 
necessarily  inadequate  manner,  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  ot  what 
the  Museum  is,  and  of  its  situation. 

Occupying  a  commanding  situation  on  an  elevated  plateau  in 
Meersbrook  Park  stands  the  ancient  Georgian  Mansion  which  is 
now  utilised  for  the  better  housing  of  the  Treasury  ot  St.  George. 
It  is  built  of  bricks  of  small  size,  now  mellowed  with  age,  with  a 
roofing  of  slate.  Entrance  is  to  be  had  by  covered  portico  in  the 
front  of  the  building,  thereby  giving  the  whole  rear  for  a  free  out- 
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3ook  to  the  Park.     Standing  by  the  Library  windows  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained   of   the  distant    city    and    terraced    hills    which 
surround  it.     At  the  front  of  the  Museum,  the  ground  rises  to 
the  terraces,  and  as  it  contains  many  ancient  trees,  some  charming 
walks,  and  has  even  the  remnants  of  a  trickling  woodland  stream 
falling  in  its  descent  through  brushwood  and   rocks,  it  certainly 
•seems  to   the   visitor   to  be  quite  an   ideal  situation   for   such    a 
Museum.     Within  recent  years,  however,  the  Corporation — in  its 
wisdom,  or  lack  of   it — has  drawn   off  the  stream   and   allowed 
buildings  to  be  erected  all  round  the  borders  of  the  Park,  for  the 
housing  of  its  Citizens,  for  to-day  Sheffield,  like  other  large  cities, 
is  extending  in  all   directions,   and   what   a  few  years  ago   were 
country  lanes  bordered  with  wild  flowers,  is  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  city.     Brick  Villadom  with   the   usual  stucco  fronts  and 
porches  now  line   the   fringes  of  Meersbrook   Park ;    the  jerry- 
builder  has  had  his  chance  for  good  investments,  with  the  result 
that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Park  has  been 
•considerably  diminished,  not  to  say  destroyed,  and  the  homes  of 
the  people  are  of  such  a  character  that — well,  to  put  it  quaintly — 
the  souls  of  Gothic  architects  would  have  an  uneasy  time  of  it,  if 
they  were  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meersbrook    Park.      What   strikes   the   visitor   first   of  all  who 
•enters  the  old  fashioned  mansion  in  the  Park  is  the  smallness  of 
the  space   provided   for  the   collection.     On  entering,  one   finds 
'Only  three  small  rooms  set  apart  for  exhibits,  but  what  is  lacking 
in  quantity  is  certainly  made  up  in  quality.      It  is,  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  England,  and  to  the 
lover  of  art  it  is  certainly  a  place  of  true  education.      Whoever 
•comes  in  the  right  spirit  to  learn  will  not  be  sent   away  empty. 
Everything   is  interesting,  for  every  exhibit   has  its  own  special 
lesson  to  give.     The  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  arrange- 
ment for  instruction  is  of  an  admirable  character,  for  a  full  letter- 
press description  accompanies  each  drawing,   in   which   its   chief 
characteristic  is  pointed  out.     This  is  no  small  advantage  to  the 
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visitor,  or  student,  who  desires  to  learn  about  the  subject  exhibited. 
The  first  room,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  likely  to  be 
the  first  entered  bv  the  visitor,  is  known  as  the  Carpaccio  Room, 
for  it  contains  a  fine  series  of  studies  and  photographs  of  the 
works  of  Victor  Carpaccio  alone,  including  the  very  beautiful  water- 
colour  copy  by  Signor  Angelo  Alessandri  of  that  most  lovely 
picture,  "  The  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  It  is  interesting  to  point 
out  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  under  Mr.  White's  direction 
that  Signor  Alessandri  executed  this  commission  on  behalf  of  the 
St.  George's  Guild.  There  are,  besides,  some  excellent  studies  by 
Mr.  C.  Fairfax  Murray,  of  details  of  the  High  Priest's  Robe  in 
this  picture— quite  an  interesting  study  in  itself;  the  subjects  in 
which  include  The  Acts  of  Creation,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel 
Angels;  also  the  Three  Angel  Musicians,  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  picture.  I  am  well  aware  that  no  amount  of  minute  descrip- 
tion could  do  justice  to  this  very  remarkable  copy;  I  merely 
mention  the  facts,  so  that  anyone  who  may  visit  the  Museum 
may  remember  to  make  a  study  of  the  artistic  technique  of  the 

picture. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  a  new  room  for  exhibits  has  been 
opened,  called  the  print  room.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
engraved  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  which  were  formerly  shown 
in  the  Library.  It  contains  a  representative  selection  from  each 
of  Turner's  works,  and  as  they  will  be  changed  periodically,  will 
afl^ord  an  exhibition  of  sustained  interest  and  continuous  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment. 

The  walls  of  the  staircase,  the  passages,  and  mineral  room  have 
many  interesting  plaster  casts  of  Venetian  and  French  mural  and 
other  sculpture.  Anyone  who  knows  his  Stones  of  Venice  and  Seven- 
Lamps  of  Architecture  does  not  require  to  be  told  of  the  impor- 
tance Ruskin  attached  to  sculpture.  He  always  looked  upon  the 
Venetian  Architecture  of  the  early  Renaissance  as  proving  and 
exhibiting   the   best  examples  of  the  art   that  we  inherit.      Chief 
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amongst  the  examples  exhibited  are  casts  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
which  he  has  referred  to  "  as  entirely  splendid  twelfth  century 
sculpture." 

There  are  also  examples  of  various  sculptures  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  in  Venice,  and  from  Rouen  Cathedral,  copies  of  the 
"  Virtues  and  Vices  "  described  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture.  To  my  mind  the  glory  of  the  Museum 
is  the  mineral  room.  And  here  let  me  ask  how  many  of  us  ever 
think  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  great  mineralogists  of  the 
Victorian  era.  I  use  the  adjective  "great"  in  its  real  and  true 
sense.  It  was  not  until  I  had  made  several  visits  at  different 
times  to  the  Museum  that  I  became  alive  to  the  wonderful  grasp 
of  science  Mr.  Ruskin  had  always  possessed.  Most  people  if 
asked  what  they  knew  of  Mr.  Ruskin  would,  in  all  probability, 
state  that  they  knew  him  as  an  art  critic  and  writer  of  beautiful 
prose.  Until  one  has  visited  the  Museum  and  seen  for  themselves 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  precious  gems,  it  would  be  quite  futile  to 
attempt  a  description  of  what  represents  a  life's  work.  Here  are 
brilliant  examples  of  flint,  chalcedony,  agates,  jasper,  opal,  hyalite, 
quartz,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  crystals  of  blue 
topaz,  sapphires,  rubies,  beryls  and  emeralds,  garnets,  lapsis-lazuli 
or  azure  stone,  gold  in  its  native  state,  in  the  rocks,  and  silver  in 
the  fantastic  shapes  assumed  in  nature  in  the  form  of  branches, 
rootlets,  filaments,  ribbons,  and  entangled  strings,  twined  about  the 
calcitic  rocks  amongst  which  it  is  found.  There  are  nuggets  of 
considerable  size  of  platinum,  and  last,  but  not  least  in  interest, 
there  are  many  very  beautiful  diamonds  in  native  state.  Readers 
of  Ethics  of  the  Dust  will  remember  what  the  Professor  stated 
concerning  the  precious  metal  gold  and  the  diamonds — "  You 
may  here  see  the  two  great  enemies  of  mankind  :  the  strongest  of 
all  malignant  physical  powers  that  have  tormented  our  race." 
Whenever  it  was  possible,  the  Professor  when  purchasing  specimens 
of  minerals  always  stipulated  that  he  wished  them  in  their  native 
state.     Not  only  did  it  thus  add  a  natural  beauty  of  its  own,  but 
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was  most  important  to  the  student  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  and  this  was  always  to  him  the  chief  feature  of  his  collections. 
Even  at  his  own  home  in  Lakeland — at  Brantwood — if  the 
Professor  wished  to  interest  his  visitor,  he  invariably  first  showed 
him  his  precious  collQCtion  of  minerals.  From  his  earliest  days, 
mineralogv  had  a  particular  fascination  for  him,  and  he  was  not 
animated  bv  the  collector  as  such  for  the  mere  sake  of  possession. 
On  the  contrarv,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  in  all  his 
collecting  he  was  anxious  to  support  some  special  theories  which 
he  suggested  in  his  writings,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  the 
great  beauty  and  raritv  of  the  specimens  would  arrest  attention 
and  create  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  their  formation.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  student 
of  science,  and  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  those  who  take 
comprehensive  views  of  the  wonderful  world  we  live  in.  Of  the 
many  gems  to  be  seen,  the  opal  is,  undoubtedly,  one  that  exercises 
a  fascination  for  all  students.  You  remember  what  is  said  in 
Modern  Painters  (Vol.  V.,  part  viii.,  chap,  i)  on  its  formation. 
"  It  becomes  first  a  white  earth,  then  proceeds  to  grow  clear  and 
hard,  and  at  last  arranges  itself  in  mysterious,  infinitely  fine 
parallel  lines,  which  have  the  power  of  reflecting  not  merely  the 
blue  rays,  but  the  blue,  green,  purple,  and  red  rays,  in  the  greatest 
beauty  in  which  they  can  be  seen  through  any  hard  material 
whatsoever.      We  call  it  then  an  opal." 

No  reference  to  the  Mineral  Room  would  be  complete  unless 
mention  were  made  of  the  original  modelled  bust  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
by  Sir  J.  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.  It  is  a  faithful  likeness  successfully 
rendered,  and  was  secured  for  the  Museum  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  artist  sculptor,  and  presented  by  the  late  curator  to 
the  St.  George's  Guild. 

The  Picture  Gallery  is  a  small  one,  though  of  greater  length 
than  the  Mineral  Room,  which  it  adjoins,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  being  lighted  by  windows  instead  of  from  the  roof.  I'he 
work  represented   here  is  of  a  very  valuable  character — the  most 
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remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  picture  in  the  collection 
being  Verrocchio's  "  Madonna,"  which  Mr.  Ruskin  referred  to  as 
perfect  in  all  ways,  in  drawing,  in  colouring ;  on  every  part  the 
artist  had  worked  with  the  utmost  toil  a  man  could  give."  Mr. 
Ruskin  obtained  this  wonderful  picture  from  Venice,  where 
Verrocchio's  work  as  a  sculptor  is  to  be  seen  to-day.  It  is  related 
that  one  of  Browning's  favourite  walks  in  Venice  was  to  the 
Piazza  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  see  the  Colleoni  Monument, 
which  he  considered  the  finest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world. 
Living  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Master  of  Perugino  and 
other  distinguished  Florentine  painters,  it  is  cause  for  congratula- 
tion that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  able  to  purchase  this  truly  great  work 
of  Verrocchio,  or  "  true  eye,"  as  he  was  well  named,  for,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  wrote  of  it,  "  This  picture  teaches  all  I  want  my  pupils 
to  learn  of  art ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  pictures  in  the 
country."  Even  if  the  visitor  visited  Sheffield  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  see  this  picture  he  would,  I  think,  be  well  rewarded. 
As  many  of  you  are  aware  Mr.  Ruskin  engaged,  under  St. 
George's  Guild,  a  small  band  of  artists  to  execute  copies  of  the 
"  old  masters,"  and  make  drawings  representative  of  domestic, 
civic  and  ecclesiastic  architecture.  The  names  of  Angelo  Ales- 
sandri  and  RafFaelo  Carloforti,  John  W.  Bunney,  Arthur  Burgess, 
W.  G.  Collingwood  (his  private  secretary),  Frank  Randall,  Charles 
Fairfax  Murray,  Henry  Roderick  Newman,  and  T.  M.  Rooke, 
are  famihar  to  students  of  Ruskin.  Here  in  this  little  gallery 
are  some  brilliant  examples  of  the  work  they  did  under  Mr. 
Raskin's  direction,  and  to  the  most  casual  observer  it  is  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  significance.  Carpaccio's  "  St.  George 
Baptising  the  Sultan  and  his  Daughter,"  for  example,  should  be 
specially  noticed.  The  original  is  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  of 
the  Sclavonians  at  Venice.  The  copy  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Fairfax 
Murray,  and  I  am  assured  that  his  representation  is  exceedingly 
well  executed.  But,  perhaps,  the  picture  that  will  attract  most 
attention  is  the  "  Facade  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,"  the  work  of  Mr. 
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John  W.  Bunney.  It  occupied  the  artist  no  less  than  six  hundred 
days,  and  the  architectural  features  of  the  well-known  building 
have  been  painted  with  most  painstaking  fidehty,  to  the  delight  of 
many  competent  authorities.  You  remember  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the 
Stones  of  Venice,  writes  of  St.  Mark's  as  "a  vast  illuminated  missal, 
bound  with  alabaster  instead  of  parchment,  studded  with  Porphyry 
pillars  instead  of  jewels,  and  written  within  and  without  in  letters 
of  enamel  and  gold." 

Besides  the  very  many  original  drawings  made  by  the  artist 
pupils,  there  are  also  several  original  drawings  and  paintings  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Many  of  you  may  remember  seeing  one  example 
in  the  art  galleries  of  our  late  exhibition.  It  was  the  Professor's 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Thorn, 
Pisa.  Anyone  who  carefully  examined  the  little  picture  would  be 
bound  to  recognize,  that  besides  being  an  art  critic,  Mr,  Ruskin 
was  an  artist.  The  beauty  of  the  work  was  most  apparent,  every 
line  being  traced  with  exactness  and  care,  and  the  light  and  shade 
treated  in  truth.  If  genius  consists  in  nothing  else  than  "  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains"  with  whatever  the  hand  of  man 
finds  to  do,  I  say  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  an  artist,  held  and  holds  a  high 
place.  Yet  in  this  connection  we  must  not  forget  that  no  less  an 
art  critic  than  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  once 
declared,  then  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  no  artist — one  of  these  enigmatic  sayings  of  the  leaders  of 
to-day  that  puzzles  the  "  man  in  the  street."  With  all  due 
deference  to  present-day  leaders  in  the  world  ot  art,  I  prefer  to 
take  my  opinions  on  the  merits  of  artists  from  others,  than 
gentlemen  of  the  type  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  Speaking  freely, 
I  would  rather  agree  with  another  critic*  who  recently  stated  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  the  leading  architectural  journals,  when 
writing  of  Mr.  Raskin's  drawings  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  said, 
*'  The  buildings  Ruskin  loved  so  well  were  studied  by  him  as  it 
seems  buildings  should  be  studied,  and  when  we  see  the  studies  of 

•   M.1X  JuHgc,  in  the  British  yirchiiecf,  ist  March,  1901. 
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St.  Mark's,  and  its  mosaics,  and  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  one  is  able 
to  understand  why  he  loved  these  buildings  so  dearly.  He  drew 
and  painted  marble  as  nature  made  it — not  hard  white  Pentelica 
marble  of  the  Parthenon,  but  soft-coloured  southern  marbles,  veined 
with  purple  and  green,  and  Byzantine  capitals  fashioned  in  a  network 
of  eastern  fancy.  Ruskin  was  afraid  of  nothing,  and  whatever 
expressed  itself  in  the  stone,  either  by  form  or  colouring,  he 
transferred  to  his  sketch  book  to  delight  himself,  or  to  clear  up 
some  point  he  was  anxious  to  explain,  and  this  is  the  work  which 
charms  us  to-day." 

A  word  or  two  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Library  and  Print 
Department,  although  it  is  the  room  where  the  book-lover  will 
find  some  of  the  most  interesting  treasures  in  the  Museum,  and 
meagre  reference  to  which  cannot  do  anything  Hke  justice. 
Besides  containing  a  very  complete  library  of  Ruskin's  works, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  books  on  Natural 
History  to  be  found  in  any  Library.  The  Curator  will  show  the 
interested  student  the  volumes  by  Gould,  with  hand-coloured 
plates,  for  which  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas  was  paid  by 
instruction  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  There  is  also  the  "  Eyton  Collec- 
tion "  in  thirty-eight  large  folio  volumes  formed  by  the  famous 
■ornithologist,  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton.  Works  of  Geography  and 
Travel  also  form  an  important  feature  of  the  Library ;  but  the 
reader  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  fiction  will  require  to  go  to  the 
Public  Library  or  elsewhere,  for  the  Library  is  a  place  for  students, 
not  a  convenient  resting  place  for  lazy  people  who  wish  to  pass 
the  time,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife."  Time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  many  valuable  illuminated  Missals, 
Manuscripts,  beautiful  bindings,  rare  books  on  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture,  Pottery,  Metal  and  Silver  Coins ;  these  I  can  only  refer 
to  and  promise  the  student  visitor  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  the  time  in  examining  them  that  he  will  find  there  an 
exceeding  rich  reward.  Let  the  visitor  not  depart  without  asking 
to  see  the  copy  of  "  Unto  this  Last,"  bound  and  presented  to  the 
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author  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden  Sanderson,  the  master  bookbinder. 
It  is  without  question  one  of  the  finest  bound  books  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  contains  an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Sanderson^ 
which  closes  with  these  touching  words  :  "  It  has  long  been  my 
desire  in  some  speechless  way  to  express  my  boundless  admiration 
of  you  and  your  work.  Deny  me  not  the  gratification  of  this 
desire.      I  have  laboured  with  love,  and  in  my  gift  I  would  speak 

it  out." 

The  character  of  the  Museum  is  in  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
illustration  of  the  admirable  Mottoes  arranged  around  the  frieze 
of  the  walls  of  the  Mineral  Room,  Picture  Gallery,  and  Library. 
Let  me  quote  a  few:  "Pleasant  wonder  is  no  loss  of  time;" 
"All  judgment  of  art  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  nature;" 
"Noble  art  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a  great  soul,  and 
great  souls  are  not  common  things;"  "All  great  art  is  praise;" 
"  What  we  want  art  to  do  for  us  is  to  immortalize  ;"  "  What  we 
like  determines  what  we  are." 

So  far,  I  have,  I  fear,  taxed  your  patience  while  endeavouring 
to  describe  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  what  the  Ruskin 
Museum  is  to-day,  and  I  would  fain  ask  your  indulgence  a  little 
longer  while  I  indicate,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  what  it 
might  be.  This  I  am  well  aware  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  my 
subject.  It  is  one,  also,  which  demands  careful  consideration,  and 
one  which  appeals  very  closely  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  hold 
Ruskin's  work  in  the  spirit  of  disciples,  and  would  like  to  see  that 
work  carried  on  in  the  way  likely  to  produce  the  most  practical 
results.  Ruskin,  as  you  know,  always  prided  himself  on  being  a 
practical  reformer,  and  was  not  a  little  disheiirtened  to  find  that 
many  people  considered  him  a  dreamer  ot  dreams.  Let  us  be 
grateful  to  think  of  him  even  if  only  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  for 
without  men  of  his  stamp  and  genius,  life  would  be  a  sorry  enough 
business  for  many  of  us.  Certainly  not  the  least  important  of  his 
many  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  "  the  workmen  and 
labourers  of  Great  Britain,"  and  to  whom  his  letters  in   Fors  are 
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chiefly  addressed,  was  his  ideal  of  a  Museum,  where  "  a  man's 
happiness  consists  infinitely  more  in  admiration  of  the  faculties  of 
others,  than  in  confidence  in  his  own."  In  his  dreams,  however, 
he  failed  to  reckon  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  the  men  who 
imagine  that  moneymaking  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  not  have  suffered  so  many  disappointments. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  Museum  in  Sheffield  was  only  one  of  the 
many  he  fully  expected  to  see  established  in  other  cities,  as  adjuncts 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  George.  Many  people  imagine,  that  because 
in  his  latter  years  Ruskin  was  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  schemes  in  connection  with  the  Guild,  that  it 
had  become  non  est.  This  is  a  mistake  which  need  not  have 
been  made  by  many  who  should  have  known  better,  for  as  long  as 
the  Guild  was  under  Trustees  and  held  property  it  was  bound  to 
exist.  It  is  unnecessary  to  my  purpose  meantime  to  enter  into 
any  detail  of  the  schemes  yet  in  hand  held  by  the  Trustees,  but  it 
may  interest  many  of  my  hearers  to  learn  that  so  recently  as  last 
December,  Mr.  George  Baker,  the  Senior  Trustee  of  St.  George's 
Guild,  was  appointed  as  Master  in  the  place  of  John  Ruskin,  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  that  it  is  proposed  a  detailed  statement 
be  issued  regarding  the  work  in  which  they  are  interested.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Presently  the  two  Trustees — 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Thompson — are  the  only  representatives,  and 
as  the  Ruskin  Museum  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Sheffield  consisting  of  seven  members  it  follows  that, 
as  Trustees  for  the  valuable  treasures  housed  by  the  Corporation, 
they  are  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  whenever  they  have  suggestions  and  recommendations  to 
propose  for  the  good  of  the  Museum,  they  are  at  the  risk  of 
being  outvoted.  This  invidious  position  should  be  altered  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  value  of  the  Museum  to-day  is,  I 
believe,  ^^  30,000  and  may  be  much  more,  and  many  Sheffielders 
would  like  to  see  the  Collection  become  the  absolute  property 
of  the  Corporation.     This,  i  need  scarcely  add,  would  be  contrary 
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to  the  Deed  of  Trust,  granted  by   Mr.  Ruskin,  wherein  he  stipu- 
lated  that    the    Collection  was   only   to  be  on   loan  for  a  period 
of  Twenty  Years.     This  fact  should   not   be  lost  sight   of.      In 
1890,    when    the    present    Museum    at     Meersbrook     Park    was 
opened    by    the    Earl    of    Carlisle,    many    very    complimentary 
words  were  said  about  the  public  spirit  of  Sheffielders  in  housing 
the  Collection.     Many  things  have  happened  since  that  time.    Only 
three  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  write  at  some  considerable  length 
in  the  columns  of  the  Sheffield  Telegraph  expressing  some  strong 
opinions  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  Committee, 
which    had    caused   a   public   discussion   at   the   time.       Indeed,   I 
question  to-day  the  disinterested   motives  of  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  regarding  Ruskin's  life  work,  for  as  I  have  already  said  a 
strong  bid  to  possess  the  collection  was  made  by  a  few  Sheffield  resi- 
dents for  the  paltry  sum  of  ^i  5,000.     Many  of  the  public  men  in 
Sheffield  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  situation,  are  not  a  little 
distrusted  at  the  way  the  Corporation  have  behaved  towards  the 
Museum.     When  I  was  in  Sheffield,  in  September,  1900,  attending 
the    Ruskin    Congress,   the    then    Lord    Mayor   spoke    as   if    the 
Collection  belonged  to  the  Corporation.      I  have  no  time  to  give 
you  his  speech,  but  this  was  his  view  without  question.* 

If  the  merchant  princes  of  Sheffield  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Ruskin  they  would  not  be  content  till  a  palatial  memorial  were 
erected  in  honour  of  the  donor.  I  have  spoken  with  several 
Sheffielders  whose  annual  incomes  are  not  less  than  ^20,000  to 
_^  30,000,  and  who  have  no  conception  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
Ruskin  when  he  admired  the  beautiful  natural  scenery  in  the  out- 
skirts of  their  city,  and  which  many  of  them  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  destroy.  Naturally,  when  a  stranger  like  the  speaker 
entered  the  lists  to  tell  them  what  he,  in  a  free,  frank,  fighting 
style,  thought  of  their   niggardliness  of  spirit,  they    resented   it, 

•  In  ad'iressing  .nnd  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  city  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  "They  were  aware 
how  Sheffield  w.is   indcbtcl   to  the  late   Professor   Ruskin    for   his  munificence,"  and  added,  "  The 
objects  in  the  main  were  collected  by  Professor   Ruskin,  and  most  WhcrMy  prtiented  to  Sheffield   in 
1875  and  at  subsequent  intervals." 
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even  if  they  could  not  deny  his  facts.  One  writer  who  agreed,  in 
a  spirit  of  fair  play,  summarised  my  position  in  a  few  lines,  which 
were  as  follows : 

"I  have  no  wishes  to  insult  yer, 
But  Sheffield  aint  the  home  of  culture; 
Knives  and  scissors  you  can  make, 
For  armour-plate  you  take  the  cake; 
But  when  it  comes  to  art,  I  fear, 
You're  but  the  smallest  of  small  beer," 

I  want  the  members  of  this  Society  to  realize  more  fully  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  take  a  real  live  interest  in  all  that  Ruskin  has 
done,  and  particularly  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
many-sidedness  and  richness  of  his  nature.  He  founded  the 
Museum  in  Sheffield  as  a  place  for  students,  and  it  has  not  been 
liberally  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  benefited  most  by  it. 
Every  Museum  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  living  organism  and  is 
bound  to  develop,  and  unless  the  public  spirit  is  fostered  along 
right  lines  and  tries  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  it  cannot 
be  expected  ever  to  show  the  best  results.  The  Museum  at 
Sheffield  has  been  hampered  and  hindered  for  the  want  of  that 
public  spirit.  I  want  to  see  the  Sheffielders  reahze  that  they 
possess,  in  the  Ruskin  Museum,  the  most  unique  museum  of  its 
kind  in  all  England.  I  want  them  to  know  that  Mr.  Ruskin, 
while  he  admired  their  handicraft  work,  did  not  receive  the 
encouragement  from  its  leaders  which  he  expected  and  deserved. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  disheartened  in 
his  many  schemes  for  the  education  of  the  workers,  when  the 
masters — the  Captains  of  Industry,  as  Carlyle  called  them — who 
could  have  helped,  stood  aloof,  and  by  their  lack  of  interest 
hindered  the  noble  realization  of  his  noble  schemes.?  There  are 
scores  of  masters  in  Sheffield  to-day  who  could  build  and  endow 
a  noble  memorial  of  John  Ruskin  without  imitating  a  well-known 
Scotsman  who  does  everything  by  halves,  and  unless  their  duty  is 
seriously  considered  to  the  workers  who  have  helped  to  make  their 
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thousands,  they  are  certainly  and  as  surely  neglecting  their 
responsibilities  to  society  and  the  world  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

Go  out  into  the  country  in  early  spring  time,  roam  over  the 
breezy  uplands,  and  you  will  see  the  farmers  setting  the  torch  to 
all  the  dead  and  dry  stubble,  and  smoke  ascending  from  every 
hillside.  It  seems  as  if  everything  were  going  to  destruction,  but 
it,  in  reality,  is  not  so.  They  are  removing  all  hindrances  to  the 
life  that  is  beating  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  throbbing 
in  tree  and  bush.  In  a  short  time  the  fields  and  hillsides  will  be 
mantled  in  living  green,  all  nature  will  have  renewed  life,  for  'tis 
now  the  resurrection  time  of  the  year.  John  Ruskin,  from  his 
earliest  manhood  to  old  age,  was  busy  holding  aloft  the  Lamp  of 
Truth  and  applying  the  torch  of  Criticism  to  all  that  hindered  the 
newer  life  and  fuller  development  of  all  that  goes  to  make  lite 
nobler  and  better  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  for  in  days  to  come,  when  people  realize  more  and 
more  the  greatness  of  the  genius  and  the  nobility  ot  his  nature, 
they  will  no  longer  say  with  Tolstoy,  that  Englishmen  failed  to 
recognize  the  greatness  of  Ruskin,  for  he  will  come  to  his  own  in 
the  days  that  are  to  be.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  on  that  day,  and 
to  say  in  the  words  of  the  late  Prince  Leopold  : — 

"Wc  have  seen  in  him  a  man  in  whom  the  highest  gifts  of  refine- 
ment and  of  genius  reside,  who  yet  has  not  grudged  to  give  his  best  to 
others;  who  has  made  it  his  main  effort — by  gifts,  by  teaching,  by 
sympathies — to  spread  among  his  fellow  countrymen  the  power  of 
drawing  a  full  measure  of  instruction  and  happiness  from  this  won- 
derful world."* 

[It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Sinclair  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  paper. — Editor  Satrit  George.^ 


•    Speech  by  the  late  Prince  Leopold  at  the   Mansion   House,  February  19th,  1879,  in  support 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  extension  of  University  Teaching. 
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A -TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HYMN  SUNG  AT  JOHN  RUSKIN'S 

FUNERAL. 

'[We  have  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  graceful  rendering  into  Latin 
elegiacs  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Moss,  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School,  of  the 
hymn  written  by  Canon  Rawnsley  and  sung  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
funeral  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Companions  of  St.  George  at  Friar's 
Crag,  on  September  7,  1902.  On  the  following  page  we  print  the  hymn  as 
written  by  Canon  Rawnsley.     Ed.  St.  G.] 

Quis  superest  ventura  sagax  praedicere  vates, 

Aut  qui  consilium  suppeditare  queat? 
Nunc  vox  una  silet,  cedit  nunc  altera  leto, 

Quae  nobis  animos  iussaque  certa  dabant. 

En !  quod  ademerunt  venerandum  fata  magistrum, 

Has  hodie  maesto  fundimus  ore  preces : 
"  lUe  ubi  ponebat,  sine  nos  quoque  ponere,  gressus  : 

Sis,  Deus,  o  nostrae  Luxque  Salusque  viae !  " 

Non  illo  fuerat  quisquam  studiosior  aequi, 

Cuive  magis  gratus  mutuus  esset  amor : 
lUe  sequi  verum  factis  dictisque  solebat ; 

Militis  est  mores  velle  referre  ducis. 

Caeci,  dux,  fuimus  :   tu  nobis  causa  videndi 

Sola  :  quod  audimus,  quod  sapimusque,  tuum  est : 

Munere  nosse  tuo  licuit  miracula  caeli, 
Et  patet  in  terris  mens  reserata  Dei. 

Non  animi  labor  iste  tuos  et  cura  fefellit : 

lam  requie  frueris  :  laus  tribuenda  Deo : 
Fac,  Deus,  enisi  metam  tangamus  eandem : 

Pura  eadem  nobis,  optima,  vera,  para. 
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By  the  Rev,  Canon  Rawnsley. 

THE  prophets  cease  from  out  the  land, 

The  counsellors  are  gone, 
The  lips  to  kindle  and  command 

Are  silent  one  by  one. 

Our  master  taken  from  our  head, 

In  sorrow,  here  we  pray — 
Lord,  teach  us  in  his  steps  to  tread ; 

Be  Thou  our  guide  and  stay, 

Till  all  the  righteousness  he  loved, 

The  sympathy  he  sought, 
The  truth  by  deed  and  word  he  proved. 

Be  made  our  daily  thought. 

He  gave  us  eyes,  for  we  were  blind ; 

He  bade  us  know  and  hear. 
By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 

Of  God,  on  earth  was  clear. 

We  knew  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
We  thank  Thee  for  his  rest; 

Lord,  lead  us  upward  to  his  goal— 
The  pure,  the  true,  the  best! 
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By  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 

[T  is  longer  ago  than  I  can  remember  definitely  that  I  first 
saw  John  Ruskin  at  my  father's  house.  He  and  my  father 
I  met  in  Rome  in  1838,  four  years  before  I  was  born.  An 
[acquaintance  begun  in  the  Eternal  City  ripened  into  a  life- 
'long  friendship  of  deep  and  lasting  affection,  not  only 
between  my  father  and  mother  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  with  him 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  with  myself.  The  influence 
of  such  a  masterful  and  engrossing  personality  as  his  was,  so 
magnetic  and  stimulating,  acting  upon  the  sensitive  minds  of 
children  whose  environment,  as  well  as  antecedents,  cultivated  and 
predestined,  must  enable  them  to  receive  an  indelible  stamp  from 
such  a  seal.  Whether  as  men  and  women  we  agree  with  all  that 
the  Master  taught  is  another  matter ;  this  of  it  is  certain,  the  best 
and  truest  stuck  fast,  and  helped  to  furnish  us  all  with  a 
desire  for  beauty,  not  only  in  Art  but  in  Life.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
privilege  to  have  had  such  an  intellectual  as  well  as  passionate 
enthusiasm  grafted  on  early  years,  to  have  had  it  as  the  very  air 
we  breathed  and  the  bread  we  ate. 

In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  Ruskin,  almost  a  stripling,  having  been 
seriously  ill,  and  threatened  with  consumption,  went  to  Italy  with 
his  father  and  mother,  furnished  with  introductions  from  Henry 
Acland  to  Joseph  Severn,  Keats'  friend,  and  to  my  father  ;  all 
this  is  charmingly  told  in  Prceterita. 

Henry  Acland  was  afterwards  to  become  the  distinguished 
Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acland  and  Ruskin  were  pupils  of  Henry  George  Liddell,  then 
a  tutor  in  Christ  Church,  afterwards  Head  Master  of  Westminster 
School,  co-editor  with  Dr.  Scott  of  the  Greek  Lexicon,  and,  finally, 
to  become  the  celebrated  Dean  of  Christ  Church  :  a  man,  rare  in 
his  age,  of  magnificent  appearance,  highly  cultivated,  besides  learned, 
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the  truest  of  true  friends,  and  withal  an  admirable  artist.  There 
was  yet  another  pupil  of  Dr.  Liddell's,  Sir  Charles  Newton,  close 
friend  of  Kuskin  and  Acland,  These  composed  a  trio  of  voung 
men  who  were  the  very  flowers  of  intellectual  aims  and  distinction, 
and  each  left  his  mark  in  life. 

Sir  Charles  Newton  discovered  the  Mausoleum  of  Mausolus,  at 
Halicarnassus,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  an  accurate  reader  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
by  his  energy  he  helped  to  place  the  classical  part  of  the  British 
Museum  treasures  in  the  prominent  place  it  now  holds. 

Sir  Henry  Acland  was  a  persistent  reformer  in  his  University, 
he  raised  the  tone  of  medical  study  therein,  and  further  afield 
also ;  he  gave  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform  all 
over  Engi;land,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  it.  His 
work  during  cholera  time  was  heroic,  he  never  spared  himself: 
chivalrous  to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  public  good,  Acland  was  the 
finest  type  of  an  English  gentleman  that  I  have  ever  known. 

It  was  due  to  his  untiring  energy,  in  days  when  the  Universities 
resented  any  encroachment  upon  the  lines  of  study  laid  down  in 
the  middle  ages,  that  the  Museum  at  Oxford  was  built  and  fitted 
with  every  object  necessary  or  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of 
medical  science. 

It  may  not  be  the  fiishion  just  now  to  admire  that  building: 
whether  or  no,  matters  little;  there  it  is,  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, representing  a  sincere  artistic  movement.  Mr,  Woodward, 
the  architect,  might  claim  a  place  in  svmpathv,  though  not  in  fact, 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood.  His  architectural  design  is 
in  affinity  with  the  work  ot   Rossetti,  Hunt,  and  Millais. 

Ruskin  and  Acland  irispired  him,  as  he  in  turn  inspired  them. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  Museum  at  Oxford  will  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  buildings  of  the  Victorian  era,  also  as  a 
monument  to  the  skill  and  taste  ot  Woodward,  Acland,  and 
Ruskin. 

What  Ruskin  did  for  Oxford  most  people  know;   how  he  made 
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the  School  of  Art  there,  presented  priceless  Turners,  Burne- 
Jones's,  and  many  of  his  own  refined  drawings ;  how  he  thrilled 
the  most  critical  audience  in  England  by  his  eloquence,  and  woke 
up  sleepy  scholiasts  to  the  fact  that  Art  and  Life  matter  quite  as 
much  to  the  world  as  Greek  prosody,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated. 

Unhesitatingly,  I  say,  he  was  facile  princeps  as  a  writer  on  art, 
and  the  most  enlightening  that  literature  has  produced.  Agree  or 
not  agree  with  the  quality  of  the  light  that  he  shed,  light  it  was, 
clear  and  brilliant,  piercing  a  darkness  which  had  fallen  over  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  convincing  some  even  against  their  will  that 
Beauty  mattered,  and  that  science,  comfort,  fashion,  and  worldli- 
ness  were  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
aims  and  needs  of  a  great  nation. 

Who  can  deny  that  every  strain  of  thought,  every  motive 
power,  however  wild,  every  paradox,  however  irrational,  from 
Ruskin's  pen  has  as  its  genitor  real  enthusiasm,  a  quality  much 
needed  in  an  age  that  does  not  like  to  "give  itself  away."  His  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  cold  northern  temperament.  His  words 
speed  like  the  Fire  that  ran  along  the  ground,  they  would  have 
destroyed  the  worshippers  of  Baal ;  some  they  have  destroyed,  but 
a  large  fraction  still  remains,  though  it  is  dwindling  under  the 
fierce  light  of  the  truth.  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  A 
reaction  set  in  against  his  teaching  not  long  ago,  and  rightly,  in 
a  sense,  because  it  strengthened  what  is  best  and  lasting  of  it,  and 
brushed  off  the  cobwebs  which  had  grown  about  it.  The  position 
of  Ruskin  is  now  assured,  the  fallacies  in  his  teaching  are  exploded  ; 
and  the  Great  Master  stands  out  for  ever  a  shining  light  of  this 
century.  The  first  time  that  I  remember  seeing  him  was  when  I 
was  about  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Ruskin  used  to  come  to  my  father's 
house  to  what  we  called  "  high  tea,"  other  friends  dropped  in  to 
this  genial  meal  and  spent  the  evening  in  conversation,  almost 
always  finishing  with  music.     We  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up 
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and  partake  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  feast.  How 
well  I  remember  the  gaunt  delicate  looking  young  man,  not  yet  40, 
with  a  profusion  of  reddish  hair,  shaggv  eyebrows  like  to  a  Scotch 
terrier,  under  them  gleaming  eyes  which  bore  within  them  a  strange 
light,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  his.  A  hooked 
nose  denoting  energy  and  will,  nostrils  arched  and  mobile,  sensitive 
as  those  of  a  thoroughbred  horse;  and,  be  it  said  frankly,  a  singularly 
unattractive  mouth.  His  eyes  told  of  an  imaginative  fire  as  well  as 
of  penetrating  observation,  likewise  of  the  generosity  and  kindness 
of  his  nature.  The  mouth  explained  the  caustic  side  of  his  tem- 
perament, its  petulance  and  irritability,  which  occasionally  displayed 
itself  in  fits  of  unbalanced  criticism,  sometimes  also  unreasonable, 
issuing  from  unripeness  of  thought  concerning  the  emotion  of  a 
moment  fearlessly  and  always  eloquently  stated.  He  seemed  to  be 
under  the  spell  of  a  vision  which  he  would  make  choate,  attacking 
established  artistic  reputations  with  astounding  rhetoric,  regardless  of 
criticism  or  resentment.  I  always  think  that  the  shape  as  well  as  the 
gesture  of  hands  go  far  to  reveal  character  ;  his  were  singularly 
long  and  prehensile,  they  seemed  to  search,  to  find,  hold,  retain,  or 
give  away  in  harmony  with  the  mutual  struggle  to  convince,  going 
on  in  his  swittly  moving  mind. 

In  this  habit  of  enforcing  speech  with  gesture  he  was  unlike  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celtic  blood  asserted  itself.  He  had  a  habit 
of  sitting  very  low  down  in  his  chair,  indeed  reclining  in  it,  with 
his  head  delved  in  the  recesses  of  his  chest,  and  while  conversation 
was  continuing  his  periods  of  silence  alternated  with  rapid  utter- 
ances pronounced  with  enormous  picturesqueness  and  eloquence, 
not  argumcntary,  for  he  was  not  a  good  listener,  but  dictatorial. 
Argument  and  logic  were  not  prominent  forces  of  his  mind, 
imaginative  statement  was  his  pronounced  identity. 

The  first  impression  created  by  his  conversation  was  that  he 
was  immensely  opinionated  :  this  is  true,  but  he  had  a  right  to  his 
opinions,  because  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  career  he  had 
thought  a  great  deal  more  than  most  people,  and  was  possessed  by 
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SL  power  of  stating  his  conceptions,  entirely  his  own,  and  exercised, 
if  paradoxically  sometimes,  with  eminent  sincerity.  Hence  his 
power  of  impressing  all  who  came  under  the  magic  of  his  person- 
allity,  more  perhaps  in  his  immediate  presence  than  when  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  even  if  the  thesis  of  his  reasoning  did  not  sometimes 
bear  cold  inspection,  his  elastic  mind  and  vivid  illustration 
convinced. 

Ruskin  prided  himself  upon  his  critical  powers,  i.e.,  destructive 
criticism ;  he  resolved,  as  a  child  does,  to  make  the  doll  of  the 
moment  into  a  god,  that  idol  he  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
every  forerunner  not  in  accord  with  the  dream  he  was  making 
into  a  reality.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion  when  a  tirade  of 
abuse  of  the  art  of  Claude  was  pouring  out  of  his  mouth  like 
a  cataract,  in  order  that  he  might  put  Turner  upon  a  yet  higher 
throne,  that  my  father  became  irritated.  He  turned  sharply  to 
Ruskin  and  said,  "  Ruskin,  when  your  criticism  is  constructive 
you  talk  like  an  angel,  when  it  is  destructive  you  declaim  like 
a  demon."  This  vexed  the  impulsive  thinker,  but  years  after- 
wards he  said  to  me,  "Your  father  once  administered  a  very  just 
rebuke  when  I  talked  nonsense  about  Claude."  Ruskin  had  real 
modesty,  for  no  one  was  more  critical  of  himself  than  he.  The 
later  editions  of  his  works  prove  this ;  his  most  bitter  critics 
have  never  exposed  his  faults  more  trenchantly  than  he  did,  but 
he,  unlike  many  of  them,  did  so  with  a  style  so  convincing  that 
his  criticism  of  his  own  mistakes  in  judgment  added  strength  to 
his  inspiring  power. 

My  father  used  to  tell  an  excellent  story  anent  Ruskin  and 
Turner. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  Denmark  Hill ;  the  company  was 
composed  of  old  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Ruskin,  Turner,  my  father,  and 
the  Master.  Over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  dining  room  there  hung 
one  of  Turner's  masterpieces  of  Venice.  The  talk  was  brilliant, 
Ruskin  was  in  one  of  his  most  flexible  moods.  His  mother  was 
a  lady  of  sound  sense,  very  puritanical,  extremely  clever,  but  hard 
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and  critical.  The  Master's  words  ran  not  according  to  the 
estimation  of  his  mother,  whereat  she  rebuked  him  thus,  "John, 
youaretalkingtoomuch,and  you  are  talking  nonsense."  Thedutiful 
son  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  answering  simply,  "  Yes,  mother," 
he  turned  the  conversation.  But  this  is  not  all.  After  dinner 
the  company  stood  round  the  fire,  listening  to  Ruskin's  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  every  corner  of  Turner's  picture,  explaining  this, 
making  a  symbol  out  of  that,  in  fact,  constructing  a  running  com- 
mentary. Turner  whispered  to  my  father,  "The  fellow  sees  much 
more  in  my  work  than  I  ever  intended."  The  remark  was  not 
heard  by  Ruskin,  who  presently  turned  to  Turner,  and  said 
respectfully,  "Is  it  not  all  true,  Mr.  Turner.''"  The  simple 
painter's  only  answer  was,  "  I  liked  painting  that  heap  of  stones." 
How  characteristic  that  answer  was  from  the  painter's  point  of 
view,  his  enjoyment  expressed  in  his  work^  and  that  enjoyment 
being  extended  to  minute  and  minor  parts  of  his  design.  That 
Turner  did  love  doing  every  accessory  as  well  and  mmutely  as 
possible,  any  of  us  can  see  by  looking  through  the  collection  of 
his  sketch  books  so  carefully  arranged  and  set  in  order  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  now  in  the  National  Gallery — a  monument,  indeed,  to 
burner's  industry  and  inexhaustible  patience,  of  which  latter 
quality  the  following  story  is  an  instance. 

Turner  was  staying  with  some  fellow  artists  at  Beddgelert.  A 
sketching  party  was  to  set  forth  early  one  morning;  large  folio 
sheets  of  Whatman's  paper  were  spread  out  for  the  day's  work, 
put  into  portfolios,  and  all  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  colour 
boxes,  camp-stools,  brushes,  water-bottles,  etc.,  were  made  ready 
on  the  evening  previous  to  the  outing.  Before  the  sun  was  up  the 
party  started.  It  was  observed  that  Turner  took  nothing  with 
him  that  was  visible.  'They  set  out,  and  presently  arrived  at  a 
bridge,  the  river  was  full  and  the  stream  was  running  swiftly; 
Turner  paused,  looked  at  the  river,  and  said,  "  Go  on,  I  shall  stay 
here."  His  friends  tried  to  alter  his  decision,  but  it  was  useless. 
Returning    late   in    the   evening    with   their   portfolios   filled   with 
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sketches,  the  wanderers  were  surprised  to  see  Turner  still  upon 
the  bridge,  leaning  over  the  parapet  and  watching  the  stream  ; 
when  Turner  became  aware  that  his  friends  were  close  to  him  he 
immediately  folded  up  a  lot  of  little  sheets  of  paper  and  hastily- 
put  them  into  his  coat  pocket. 

After  supper  sketches  were  brought  out,  criticised  and  talked 
over,  but  Turner  did  not  produce  his.  "  What  have  you  done, 
Mr.  Turner.''  "  said  his  friends.  "  Nothing  !  "  was  the  reply  ;  but 
finally  he  was  persuaded  to  draw  from  his  pocket  the  Httle  sheets 
of  paper.  They  were  covered  with  elaborate  pencil  studies  of 
eddies,  reflection,  waves,  indeed  with  every  conceivable  form  that 
water  can  take.  The  patient  student  of  nature  had  occupied  a  part 
of  his  day  in  throwing  stones  into  the  stream  and  drawing  the 
forms  that  their  contact  with  the  water  made  under  difi^erent  con- 
ditions of  its  movement.  His  friends  expressed  wonder  at  this 
extraordinary  and  as  it  seemed  to  them  unnecessary  labour,  at 
which  Turner  said,  "Ah,  you  don't  know!  I've  learnt  a  principle 
to-day  that  I  shall  never  forget." 

The  influence  of  Turner's  minuteness  of  observation  stimulated 
Ruskin's,  whose  drawings  have  not  had  justice  done  to  them. 
Their  merit  has  been  too  much  eclipsed  by  his  drawing  and 
painting  in  words. 

The  Ruskin  Union  would  do  well  to  organise  an  exhibition  of 
the  Master's  drawings.  I  know  that  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
some  of  them  a  while  ago,  but  a  complete  collection  brought 
together  and  placed  before  the  public  would,  I  think,  prove  to  be 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  services  of  the  Union  in  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  Master. 

I  doubt  it  anv  artist  has  ever  drawn  architecture  with  more 
feeling  or  made  it  of  rarer  artistic  interest  than  Ruskin. 

He  had  a  most  refined  sense  of  form,  and  as  a  colourist  he  was 
no  less  remarkable,  but  it  is  strange  that  the  inventive  faculty 
which  was  so  strongly  marked  in  his  writings  does  not  appear  in 
his  drawings  at  all. 
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He  said  to  me  once,  "  I  have  no  power  of  design,  I  can  only 
draw  what  I  see."  Dealing  with  words,  Ruskin  not  only  described 
but  he  created.  The  Queen  of  the  Air  is,  to  my  thinking,  one 
of  the  most  deHghtfuUy  poetic  treatises  upon  Greek  myth  as 
connected  with  cloud  and  storm,  ever  penned.  No  one  else  could 
have  touched  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  hand.  In  this  little 
book,  Ruskin  has  set  forth  his  pantheism,  and  displayed  his  con- 
summate understanding  of  that  side  of  the  Greek  temperament 
which  was  in  sympathy  with  mountains,  clouds,  and  streams. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  Helios  and  Artemis,  by 
Kore  and  Demeter  ;  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote  it  diffuses  the 
many  tints  of  Iris'  bow  into  far  reaching  words,  turning  sensitive 
visions  into  realities,  and  burning  thoughts  into  visible  flames. 
To  have  read  Ruskin's  description  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  is  almost 
to  have  seen  that  shrine  of  loveliness.  I  read  it  before  I  saw  that 
Aladdin's  palace;  when  I  did,  nothing  there  surprised  me,  I  had 
seen  it  all  before ;  the  great  magician  in  words  had  set  it  up 
before  the  mental  vision,  established  it  there  and  crowned  it  in  the 
imagination,  to  have  and  to  hold  it  for  ever.  This,  then,  is 
Ruskin's  supreme  gift :  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  to  those 
that  can  see,  extension  of  vision,  to  take  us  with  him  and  translate 
us  into  regions  invisible  till  our  eyes  are  opened,  and  with  minds 
replenished  we  mount  with  him  the  chariot  of  fire  and  ascend, 
leaving  the  cloak  of  inspiration  upon  the  shoulder  of  another 
prophet,  saving,  "  Cjo  and  do  likewise." 

When  I  had  determined  to  take  up  art  as  my  profession,  I  had 
the  temerity  to  show  Mr.  Ruskin  soine  of  my  drawings. 

As  children,  we,  and  I  especially,  had  been  taught  by  our  father 
that  Michael  Angclo  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  and  I  had  already  copied  in  pen  and  ink  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  collection  of  engravings  from  the  frescoes  upon  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  These  I  showed  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
they  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  I  shall  detail  later  on.  He 
frankly  denounced  the  art  of  the  great  Florentine;   and   I,  a  boy, 
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listened  without  expressing  my  opinion  ;  in  my  own  mind  I  held 
to  it.  Years  after,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  I  expressed  it  from  the 
Slade  Chair  in  Oxford  after  Mr.  Ruskin  had  published  his  famous 
pamphlet  on  Tintoretto,  which  contained  animadversions  upon  the 
art  of  Michael  Angelo.  With  all  the  amazing  fertility  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  observation  and  his  love  of  art  and  of  nature,  his  mind 
was  cast  in  the  lyrical,  not  in  the  epic  mould.  It  is  questionable 
if  Homer,  i^schylus,  Milton,  or  Dante  influenced  the  construction 
of  his  mind  to  any  large  extent,  though  he  quoted  from  those 
poets. 

The  strangeness  and  bigness  of  thought  which  may  touch  upon 
the  border-land  of  exaggeration  or  reserve,  even  of  ugliness,  in  its 
extreme  search  after  truth,  did  not  find  in  the  epic  a  resonance  in 
a  mind  that  in  a  sense  was  more  feminine  than  masculine. 

The  quality  of  his  imagination,  high  as  it  was,  undoubtedly 
came  more  readily  into  touch  with  the  inanimate  than  with  the 
animate. 

As  with  Shelley,  the  weakest  part  of  Ruskin's  work  is  where  it 
deals  with  human  emotion  as  depicted  in  art.  The  great  emotions, 
tribulations,  and  tragedies  of  life  disturbed  him,  he  was  ill  at  ease 
among  them  ;  they  had  no  place  for  him  in  art,  however  much 
they  might  occupy  the  political  economics  of  another  side  of  his 
mind.  He  could  understand  the  emotions  awakened  by  clouds, 
glaciers,  and  mountains  ;  the  tumble  of  the  sea  was  too  much  for 
him. 

His  emotion  was  awakened,  and  his  inspiration  was  enlivened 
by  his  acute  sensibility  to  the  earlier  orders  of  creations. 

His  pantheism,  while  it  was  strong,  did  not  include  the  tragedy 
of  life. 

This  limitation  was  his  strength,  as  well  as  a  cause  of  weakness : 
the  cause  of  it  was  reaction. 

The  ideal,  or  what  has  been  falsely  called  the  historic  school  of 
painting,  was  represented  to  him  by  the  bathos  of  imitators 
of  the  grand  style,  so  often  insisted  upon   by   Reynolds  in  his 
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discourses.  A  keen  sensibility  to  beauty  and  to  the  activities  of 
nature's  design,  rendered  the  assumption  of  precedent  a  place  only 
among  insincere  motives.  This  insincerity,  which  to  him  was 
fatal,  roused  vehement  indignation  in  a  soul  that  reverenced  all 
created  things.  Rather  than  attempting  to  sound  the  depths  of 
the  pathetic  art  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  took  his  cue  from  imitators, 
who  failed  to  do  what  their  master  had  done.  But,  instead  of 
scolding  them,  Ruskin  scolded  their  master. 

He  omitted  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  fountain,  but  measured 
the  shallowness  of  the  stream. 

Hence,  I  think,  his  dislike  for  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whom,  if  Ruskin  had  Hved  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  he  would 
have  never  understood. 

Giotto's  art  he  saw,  and  Tintoretto's  also,  but  both  more  from 
the  literary  aspect  than  the  painter's.  Carpaccio  also,  but  from 
the  same  standpoint. 

His  real  natural  love  was  Turner,  also,  in  a  sense,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  because  he  could  interpret  his  art  in 
language  ;  his  prose  was  inspired  by  a  theme  which  had  an  almost 
endless  gamut,  whose  each  note  was  contained  in  the  scale  of 
nature;  each  one  vibrating  back  into  his  own  love,  his  own 
observation,  which  touched  the  chord  of  solitariness  in  a  tem- 
perament that  loved  the  glacier,  floating  clouds,  moss-grown 
rocks,  and  green  pastures  more  than  it  could  enter  into  the 
deeper  passions  which  are  inseparable  from  human  life. 

Shortly  after  I  had  shown  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the  aforementioned 
drawings  he  invited  me  to  Denmark  Hill,  and  there  I  spent 
many  happy  days  with  him,  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  thing  I 
remember  was  a  strange  saying  :  I  said,  "  Mr.  Ruskin,  must  not  a 
man  be  good  to  be  a  great  artist?  "  His  answer  was,  "  Perugino 
did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Nature  is  before 
you  ;  if  you  see  that,  it  is  enough  ;  the  rest  of  you  must  take  its 
chance."  I  shall  never  forget  those  words!  They  stuck  to  me  far 
more  than  his  charming  dissertations  on  the  loveliness  of  Turner's 
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work,  of  the  broad  outlook  of  David  Cox,  the  nobility  of  De 
Wint,  and  the  minute  colour  of  William  Hunt.  It  was  all  so 
fascinating,  it  was  like  living  in  an  enchanted  palace,  and  listening 
to  a  magician  who  could,  with  a  word,  convert  old  lamps  to  new 
ones.  Triumphantly  I  brought  away  with  me  a  drawing  of 
Abbotsford  by  Turner,  and  a  little  William  Hunt  of  a  bird's 
nest  and  primroses.  I  carried  them  home  and  eagerly  set  to 
work  to  copy  them.  I  did  so  to  his  satisfaction.  But  I  remember 
being  puzzled  by  the  effect  his  talk  had  upon  me,  how  he  always 
insisted  upon  the  smaller  elements  in  a  design  rather  than  the 
bigger.  The  episode  or  chorus  was  more  important  than  the 
plot  or  big  scheme,  and  I  was  puzzled. 

In  its  relation  to  art,  Ruskin's  mind  was  like  a  microscope.  It 
was  Aristotelian,  not  in  the  least  Platonic,  it  worked  from  the 
material  to  the  ideal,  from  the  small  to  the  great,  not  from  the 
great  to  the  small.  But  in  his  ethical  and  poHtical  writings  the 
ideal  is  predominant ! 

He  was  a  man  of  many  moods ;  they  took  him  in  charge. 
For  a  time  the  broader  handling  of  David  Cox  succeeded  his 
delight  in  the  minute  refinement  of  Turner.  I  remember  being 
surprised  by  his  criticism  of  a  drawing  of  mine  of  ancient  yews 
done  in  Norbury  Park,  trees  that  are  mentioned  in  The  Domesday 
Book ;  I  thought  that  the  drawing  might  please  the  Master, 
because,  in  it,  I  had  tried  to  carry  out  all  his  principles  of  art  by 
delineating  every  bough  and  twig  with  every  care,  in  fact,  after 
the  true  Pre-Raphaelite  fashion,  but  instead  of  praising  my  effort 
he  abused  it,  perversely  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  he  made  a 
singularly  impressionist  sketch,  by  which  he  illustrated  his  reasons, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  entirely  at  variance  with  all  that  he  had  taught 
me  previously. 

Now  at  that  time  he  was  much  taken  up  with  the  broad 
interpretation  of  nature  in  David  Cox's  work,  and  for  the  time 
being  he  was  picking  holes  in  some  of  his  own  views.  This  change 
in  opinion  did  not  surprise  me  much,  because  with  that  intuitive 
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justice  and  sense  of  the  illogical  in  the  young  mind,  I  had  detected 
his  tendency  to  paradox  ;  so  I  fear,  in  my  conceit,  that  his  abuse  of 
my  drawing  ran  off  me  as  water  from  a  duck's  back. 

Ruskin's  power  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  enthusiasm  was 
phenomenal. 

I  remember  the  hours  that  he  would  spend  teaching  my  sisters, 
two  of  whom  drew  remarkably  well ;  he  spared  no  pains  to  shew 
them  how  best  to  lay  on  a  tint,  and  how  to  draw  accurately  or 
broadly  as  the  humour  took  him ;  and  how  we  young  people 
would  gather  round  him  to  listen  with  delight  to  his  conversation 
and  watch  the  facility  and  felicity  of  his  drawing  and  painting. 

As  a  lecturer  his  power  was  transcendant.  Yet  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  his  discourses  were  those  when  he  left  his 
text,  and,  rambling  away  from  the  subject  immediately  in  hand,  he 
conversed  erratically  about  art  as  a  cosmic  function  in  life,  when  he 
drew  spontaneous  and  prophetic  word-pictures  of  passing  themes, 
made  game  of  the  self-made  man,  of  society,  of  vulgarity,  of  the 
Philistine,  and  weaved  ethics  with  a:;sthetics  so  charmingly,  in 
sentences  complete  in  style  and  bristling  with  illustrations. 

His  kindness  to  and  consideration  for  all  his  domestics  and 
dependents  was  extended  to  all  classes  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. There  was  not  the  least  vein  of  snobbishness  in  his  nature, 
the  poor,  even  the  uneducated,  if  they  were  sincere,  were  his 
peers.  There  was  a  carpenter  at  Brant  wood  whose  work  was  so 
well  finished,  his  dove-tailing  so  accurate,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  com- 
missioned him  to  make  him  a  box.  After  examining  it,  the 
Master  was  so  delighted  with  the  carpenter's  proficiency  that  he 
bethought  him  how  he  could  best  pay  him,  and  he  finally  decided 
to  send  him  a  copy  of  his  works,  and  did  so.  A  tew  days  after- 
wards the  carpenter  returned  bearing  with  him  all  the  volumes, 
blushingly  apologising  that  as  he  was  unable  to  read  they  were  of 
no  value  to  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  saw  and  seized  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  wittily  remarking,  "Now  I  see  why  you  are  such  a  good 
carpenter." 
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This  is  an  instance  of  Ruskin's  charm,  it  was  an  immediate  and 
spontaneous  power  of  sympathy  thrown  out  among  all  who  were 
intelligent  and  recipient, 

A  like  magical  distribution  of  his  gifts  he  employed  among 
such  people  as  custodians  of  museums,  sacristans  of  churches,  care- 
takers, even  pew-openers  and  the  like.  As  an  example  of  the 
freedom  and  lasting  fascination  of  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow 
beings,  the  following  instance  may  be  cited. 

There  was  a  certain  Fra  Giovanni,  sacristan  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  a  great  friend  of  mine  some  35  years  ago — 
alas,  now  he  has  joined  the  great  majority.  He  was  a  tremendous 
snufF-taker,  an  eternal  gossip,  immensely  human,  with  a  child-like 
simplicity,  and  a  mind  as  narrow  as  the  blade  of  a  knife.  On 
returning  to  Assisi  some  years  afterwards  I  learnt  that  Mr, 
Ruskin  had  been  there  for  some  months,  and  I  gathered  that  he 
had  taken  hold  of  the  very  soul  of  the  folk  of  Assisi,  and  engaged 
the  adoration,  respect,  and  friendship  of  Fra  Giovanni,  who  could 
talk  of  nothing  else  but  Mr.  Ruskin.  Dilating  upon  his  industry, 
he  explained  the  motives  of  the  frescoes  by  Giotto  in  Italian,  but 
after  the  true  Ruskinian  manner. 

Wrapped  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Italians,  he  kept  letters  from  Mr.  Ruskin  and  treasured  them 
like  the  relics  of  a  saint.  The  Master  annually  forwarded  a 
subscription  towards  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  Church  clean, 
and  also  towards  such  repairs  of  the  fabric  as  might  be  necessary. 
At  Amiens  he  produced  the  same  kind  of  effect.  Nearly  all 
the  custodians  of  that  cathedral  about  which  he  wrote  so  charm- 
ingly, possess  letters  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  written  with  as  much  care 
as  to  matter  and  style  as  if  they  had  been  intended  for  publication. 
In  Perugia  the  same  tale  is  told  of  him.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  this.  Eloquent  men  are  apt  to  forget,  and  vain 
men  to  be  content  with  the  possession  of  an  audience;  it  is  only 
great  men  who  prolong  a  friendship  into  space,  without  any  chance 
of  return  through  the  Post  Office  or  telegraph,  remaining  content 
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with  the  certainty  of  a  bond  of  real  sympathy  which  space  cannot 
destroy. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  apt  moment  to  read  you  a  letter  published  in 
the  Times  of  June  20,  1876,  written  on  the  occasion  of  Frederick 
Walker's  death.  It  is  singularly  characteristic  and  little  known. 
Mr.  Ruskin  writes  :  "  All  shall  die.  That  theology  has  been 
preached  by  stronger  men  again  and  again,  from  Horace's  day  to 
our  own,  but  never  to  so  little  purpose.  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,'  wisely  in  his  way  said  the  Latin  farmer,  ate  his 
beans  and  bacon  in  comfort,  had  his  supper  of  the  gods  on  the 
fair  earth  with  his  servants  jesting  round  the  table,  and  left 
eternal  monuments  of  earthly  wisdom  and  cricket  song. 

"  '  Let  us  labour  and  be  just,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  after 
that  the  judgment,'  said  Holbein  and  Diirer,  and  left  eternal 
monuments  of  human  and  honourable  gloom  of  godly  fear. 

"  '  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  to-morrow  we  shall 
die  and  be  with  GOD,'  said  Fra  Angelico  and  Giotto,  and  left 
eternal  monuments  of  divinely  emblazoned  heraldry  of  heaven. 

"  '  Let  us  smoke  pipes,  make  money,  read  bad  novels,  walk  in 
bad  air,  and  say  sentimentally,  "  How  sick  we  are ! "  in  the 
afternoon,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  shall  be  made  ourselves — 
clay  pipes,*  says  the  modern  world,  and  drags  down  this  poor 
painter  into  the  abyss  with  it,  vainly  clutching  at  a  handful  of 
scent  and  flowers  in  the  May  gardens." 

This  is  the  only  quotation  that  I  shall  permit  myself;  it  is 
eminently  characteristic,  and  contains  in  a  nutshell  all  Mr.  Ruskin's 
teaching. 

Ruskin's  love  of  music  was  sincere  but  very  limited.  It  is 
strange  that  with  his  unique  appreciation  of  the  rhythm  ot  prose 
and  verse  that  he  cared  for  the  tritest  melodies  ;  and  sentimental 
songs,  if  accompanied  by  words  congenial  to  him,  he  pronounced 
to  be  masterpieces.  Here  again  is  an  illustration  ot  the  absence 
of  the  epic  qualitv.  Beethoven's  music  said  little  to  him,  nor  do 
I  think  that  Handel   moved   him  much;   but   Moore's  melodies, 
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beautiful,  certainly,  but  in  a  small  way,  and  such  songs  as  "  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,  John,"  and  Scotch  ballads,  immediately  appealed 
to  his  sensibilities. 

His  immense  admiration  for  Scott's  poetry  is  puzzling.  Greatly 
as  he  admired  Scott's  prose,  I  think  his  inclination  was  to  prefer 
his  poetry. 

Some  o(  our  greatest  poets  and  masters  of  prose,  also,  have  been 
unmoved  by  music — Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Morris. 
The  music  of  words,  accent,  and  rhythm,  sufficed  for  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand.  Browning,  however  great  as  a  poet  and  thinker, 
less  musical  in  his  diction  than  Tennyson,  Morris,  or  Swinburne, 
was  not  only  a  great  lover  and  appreciator  of  music,  but  was  also 
an  admirable  performer. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Ruskin  became  keenly  interested  in  the  work 
which  I  was  then  doing.  I  had  painted  two  sons  of  Sir  Henry 
Acland's,  my  lifelong  friend.  The  picture  greatly  pleased  the 
Master.  In  the  same  year  I  painted  a  portrait  group  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Dr.  Liddell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  picture 
was  exhibited,  and  I  received  from  Mr.  Ruskin  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  an  exaggerated  eulogium  of  my  performance,  but  in  the 
letter  a  critical  anachronism  occurred  which  startled  me  and 
amused  me  at  the  same  time.  Here  were  three  modern  young 
ladies  seated  in  a  landscape  accurately  painted  from  nature, 
prettily  dressed  in  modern  costume,  and  upon  all  the  details  I 
had  expended  as  much  pains  as  I  knew  how,  particularly  I  was 
careful  to  delineate  the  very  pretty  little  shoes,  with  buckles,  that 
the  centre  young  lady  wore  upon  her  dainty  feet.  In  the  eulo- 
gistic letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote :  "  My 
dear  Willy,  you  have  made  one  great  mistake.  The  rest  of  your 
picture  being  so  supremely  beautiful,  why  in  the  name  of  the  devil 
didn't  you  paint  the  damsel's  feet  instead  of  her  shoes.''  Perugino 
would  never  have  committed  such  a  blunder." 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  instance  of  a  sort  of  perversity, 
as  if  he  thought  he  had  over-praised  my  work — and  very  probably 
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he  had — and  not  quite  knowing  what  to  say  on  the  other  side,  he 
created  a  paradoxical  anachronism  as  a  kind  of  counterfoil,  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  didn't  make  any  alteration. 

Soon  after  this,  for  a  time,  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  because 
I  went  to  Italy,  to  study  the  great  masters  of  design.  I  returned 
to  England  more  deeply  persuaded  that  the  reputations  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  had  been  retained  for  three  centuries  justly, 
and  that  not  even  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ruskin  or  his  perfectly 
sincere  criticism  of  their  work  could  ever  be  sufficient  to  displace 
them. 

A  little  later,  there  came  out  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  upon 
the  art  of  Tintoretto,  as  illustrated  by  that  magnificent  series  of 
pictures  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  in  Venice,  a  piece  of  writing 
filled  with  descriptive  power,  valuable,  also,  as  an  analytical  survey 
of  all  the  incidents  depicted  with  such  gravity  and  intensity. 

Every  word  of  praise  for  Tintoretto  could  be  but  received  with 
acclamation,  and  the  historical  value  of  the  pamphlet  can  scarcely 
be  over-stated.  But  when  Mr.  Ruskin  compared  Tintoretto  and 
Michael  Angelo  to  the  detriment  of  the  Florentine,  so  that  he 
might  further  Tintoretto's  reputation,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
already  established,  he  demonstrated  a  somewhat  narrow  predi- 
lection, and  made  a  broad  statement  so  satirical  that  it  almost 
made  one  feel  that  his  praise  of  Tintoretto  was  worth  but  little. 
He  said — I  quote  from  memory — "  One  lock  ot  hair  painted  by 
Tintoretto  is  worth  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
put  together." 

Such  is  not  criticism,  it  is  unreasonable  emotion,  and  is  coloured 
by  something  approaching  prejudice:  however  sincere,  it  was 
unwise. 

Now  it  occurred  shortly  after  this  publication  that  I  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  Slade  Professor  at  Oxford,  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ruskin  due  to  ill-health. 

In  mv  inaugural  and  other  lectures,  I  made  a  point  of  opposing 
his  views  in  this  relation,  and   1  gave  six  lectures  deaHng  with  ihe 
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art  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  shewn  upon  the  Sistine  vault,  in  which 
I  tried  to  analyse  not  only  the  painter's  design,  but  also  the 
manifold  thoughts  and  imageries  embodied  in  it,  subsidiary  to 
the  great  scheme,  the  motive  of  which  was  to  set  forth  the  various 
stages  of  human  life,  its  emotions,  tribulations,  sins,  sorrows, 
punishment,  and  victory,  in  this  delineated  Divina  Commedia. 

This  called  down  upon  me,  from  my  dear  old  friend,  tremen- 
dous abuse,  which  I  hope  I  took,  as  it  was  in  reality  meant,  not 
personally,  but  upon  the  broader  lines  of  difference  of  opinion. 
He  threatened  to  publish  our  correspondence  in  the  Times.  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  I  thought  he  had  better  not  do  that 
just  now  as  he  might  get  the  worst  of  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  an  instance  of  his  real  nobility.  The 
irritation  passed  off:  on  his  recovery,  after  serious  illness,  I  vacated 
the  chair  that  he  might  be  re-elected.  I  think  that  this  touched 
him,  and  he  wrote  me  the  sweetest  possible  letter  asking  if  he 
might  come  and  dine  with  me,  to  which  request,  of  course,  I 
acceded  with  alacrity,  delighted  once  again  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand  who  had  initiated  me  into  much  that,  without  him,  I 
should  never  have  known  of. 

Disagreement  should  never  sever  friendship !  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  delightful  than  the  evening  we  passed  together, 
recalling  old  times  and  talking  only  about  the  subjects  concerning 
which  we  were  in  entire  agreement,  an  evening  that  I  shall  ever 
remember  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him. 

He  rose  to  leave  me ;  turning  round  he  said,  "  Willy,  why  did 
you  make  that  violent  attack  upon  me  about  Michael  Angelo  ^  '* 
My  answer  was,  "  Mr.  Raskin,  because  you  wrote  nonsense." 

"What  did  I  say  .^  "  was  the  retort.  I  quoted  the  sentence  that 
you  have  lately  heard,  at  which,  with  ample  generosity,  he  took 
hold  oi  both  of  my  hands  and  said,  "  My  dear  Willy,  you  are 
quite  right ;  it  was  nonsense."  This  is  a  noble  instance  of  his 
real  character. 

In  him  were  combined  the  highest  enthusiasm  with  a  deficiency 
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of  judgment,  an  eloquence  so  convincing  that  every  paradox  in 
the  flow  of  picturesque  and  ornate  sentences  seemed  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  truth,  together  with  a  temperament  where  caustic 
powers  of  repartee  were  more  than  balanced  by  kindliness,  gentle- 
ness, and  that  real  modesty  which  belongs  to  all  great  men. 

William  Morris  once  said  of  him  in  public  when  his  tenets 
were  being  abused,  *' You  mav  say  what  you  please  about  Ruskin, 
it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least ;  the  truth  is,  Ruskin  has  made  art 
possible  in  this  country." 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  stimulus  that  Ruskin  gave  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  When  that  was  initiated  by  the  little 
band  of  workers,  who  determined  to  see  Nature  as  she  is  and  to 
interpret  her  with  strict  veracity,  the  art  of  painting  had  become 
stereotyped  by  convention,  and  hide-bound  by  precedent.  To  the 
Philistine  the  efforts  of  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Rossetti  were  inspired 
by  affectation  ;  the  truth  and  innate  sincerity,  the  very  foundation 
of  those  efforts,  were  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  strangeness  and 
ugliness. 

My  father  used  to  tell  a  story  anent  a  dinner  party  of  men, 
where  the  topic  of  conversation  was  regarding  the  place  in  art 
that  Millais  and  Hunt  took  The  argument  became  stormy, 
difference  of  opinion  was  vigorously  stated,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  young  painters  was  challenged.  My  father  remained  silent 
until  he  was  appealed  to,  when  he  expressed  himself  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  in  the  following  words  :  *'  The  very  fact  of  this  con- 
tention proves  that  there  is  something  worth  contending  about, 
and  this  makes  it  quite  evident  that  the  two  artists  whose  work 
has  the  power  to  raise  such  high  words  must  be  strong  men.  For 
my  part  I  regard  both  Millais  and  Hunt  as  pioneers  of  a  great 
chnnge.  Their  work  is  so  individual  and  so  manlv  that  the  praise 
as  well  as  the  blame  of  it  has  caught  some  of  its  fire,  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  greatest  writer  in  the  English  language  has  come  into 
the  fray,  using  his  unrivalled  and  persuasive  pen  in  laudati(Mi  and 
defence    of  what  they  are  doing  should  surely  guide  those  who 
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have  given  less  attention  to  the  progress  of  art  in  all  centuries 
than  John  Ruskin  has,  and  they  should  learn  to  listen,  if  possible ; 
to  appreciate,  rather  than  criticise." 

When  Morris  said  "  Ruskin  has  made  art  possible  in  this 
country,"  he  spoke  the  truth.  His  burning  words  and  powerful 
analysis  have  set  art  upon  an  intellectual  pinnacle  in  the  eyes  of  the 
educated  public  that  it  had  not  occupied  since  the  great  days  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  is  through  Ruskin,  he  being  the  primal  cause 
of  it,  that  the  minor  arts  are  taking  a  place  in  our  life  now.  It  is 
he  who  has  set  us  thinking  that  beauty  should  weave  through  life 
as  the  threads  of  a  great  tapestry,  Morris  took  up  those  threads, 
and  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  practical  skill,  added  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  theoretical  teaching  by  expanding  it  as  well  as  by  putting 
it  into  practice.  In  the  broad  sense  Morris  was  Ruskin's  pupil  ; 
he  carried  to  an  extreme  whatever  elements  exist  in  Ruskin's 
teaching  that  tend  towards  undeveloped  socialism.  Morris'  social 
policy  was  generated  by  Ruskin's  ethics. 

These  two  men  have  left  a  heritage  of  good  behind  them. 
Little  can  be  added  to  what  they  taught ;  but  we,  their  contempor- 
aries, as  well  as  after-comers,  even  if  we  see  the  necessity  to  prune 
some  of  the  exuberance,  can  justify  our  admiration  of  all  they  did 
by  following  their  footsteps  in  the  main. 

If  these  remarks  of  mine  have  seemed  to  be  too  critical,  and 
some,  perhaps,  may  think  so,  I  can  say  truthfully  that  no  one  in 
this  room  has  a  keener  or  more  growing  admiration  for  his 
wonderful  mind  than  I  have,  and  while  I  know  that  this  is  so,  I 
think  that  the  balance  given  by  defects  only  increases  qualities. 

What  I  have  said  has  not  been  in  panegyric  or  eulogium,  but 
in  accordance  with  my  lights,  and  it  records  as  faithfully  as  may 
be,  how  John  Ruskin  impressed  me. 
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THE  RUSKIN  UNION  AND  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
MEMORIAL  SCHEME. 

|T  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that,  some 
two  years  since,  a  Committee  of  the  Union  was  formed 
to  take  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  some  national 
memorial  to  Ruskin  on  the  Union's  behalf.  A  meeting 
of  that  Memorial  Committee  was  held  on  July  26,  1900, 
at  92,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  and  a  Sub-Committee  appointed  to 
visit  Ruskin's  old  house  at  Heme  Hill,  and  advise  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  acquiring  the  same  by  purchase.  The  negotiation 
then  entered  into  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  who  own 
the  house,  was  never  completed ;  and,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  it  was  felt  that  the  application  for  subscriptions 
would  be  attended  with  but  moderate  success.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham  inaugurated 
its  own  scheme  for  a  Ruskin  Memorial  at  Bournville,  the  details 
of  which  are  already  well-known  to  readers  of  ^aint  George.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  Birmingham  Society  that  the  Ruskin  Union 
should  merge  its  scheme  in  theirs,  to  which  latter  several  prominent 
members  of  the  Union,  including  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Dr.  Furnivall, 
had  already  given  their  individual  support.  After  long  delay  the 
Union  Memorial  Committee  was  able  to  hold  a  meeting  on  July 
4,  1902,  at  13,  Embankment  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Dr.  Charles 
Reinhardt,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  has  taken  great  trouble  in  the 
whole  affair,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Windsor),  Dr. 
Furnivall,  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rundell,  Mr. 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  and  others,  approving  the  dissolution  of  that 
Committee,  and  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Society,  inviting  all  its  members,  in 
the  event  of  dissolution,  to  join  his  Memorial  Committee.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Reinhardt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Thornton, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Mark  Judge  and  Miss  K.  Thomson,  a 
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resolution  was  then  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was  practically  that 
the  members  of  that  Committee  placed  their  resignations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  that  had  appointed  them,  with  the  direct 
object  of  removing  what  it  was  felt  might  be  regarded  as  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Birmingham  scheme.  Thereafter, 
on  Friday,  July  i8,  1902,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  Council 
was  held  at  92,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  with  Dr.  Furnivall  in  the 
chair.  The  Council  had  in  its  hands  a  report  of  the  preceding 
meeting  of  its  Memorial  Committee,  and  the  way  was  now  clear 
for  proper  collective  action  on  its  own  part. 

(i)    On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Furnivall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson,  it  was  resolved — 

"That  the  existing  Memorial  Committee  of  the  Union  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  dissolved." 

(2)  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  it  was  resolved — 

"That  the  Council  of  the  Union,  while  regarding  the  present  time 
inopportune  for  an  appeal  for  funds  towards  a  Ruskin  Memorial  in 
London,  does  not  abandon  its  hope  of  ultimately  bringing  forward 
some  suitable  scheme  for  perpetuating  Ruskin's  memory." 

The  general  effect  of  these  resolutions  is,  of  course,  not  that  the 
Union  accepts  the  Birmingham  scheme  as  its  own,  or  regards  its 
own  as  defunct  or  merged  in  that  of  Birmingham,  but  simply  that, 
seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  realization  for  a  Union  scheme, 
and  being,  besides,  anxious  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  other 
scheme  which  has  already  enlisted  powerful  support  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  towards  accomplishment — and  of  which,  further,  it  entirely 
approves — it  formally  postpones  for  some  time  to  come  any 
attempt  to  proceed  with  its  own  scheme,  and  hopes  its  members 
will  accord  their  support  to  that  of  the  Birmingham  society. 
Many,  no  doubt,  have  already  done  so  ;  and  it  was  informally 
settled  at  the  Council  meeting  that  any  desired  facilities  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Whitehouse  for  making  private  individual  appeal  to 
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the  members  of  the  now-dissolved  Memorial  Committee.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  schemes  for  the  perpetuation  of  Ruskin's 
memory,  and  the  diffusion  of  his  noble  aim  and  spirit,  should  not 
be  multiplied  :  seeing  that,  if  in  practice  they  keep  near  to  that 
aim  and  spirit,  they  can  hardly  do  aught  but  good.  But  the 
common-sense  of  the  matter  is,  and  the  feeling,  we  take  it,  of  the 
general  public  will  be — one  at  a  time.  Birmingham  has  a  scheme, 
not  only  complete  in  its  details,  but  well  on  its  way  to  fulfilment. 
As  a  Union,  therefore,  we  stand  aside,  and  wish  the  sister  society 
every  success,  which  our  members  as  individuals  will,  we  hope, 
do  all  they  possibly  can  to  ensure. 
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The  Barbarian  Invasions  of  Italy.  By  Pasquale  Villari.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.  i  vols.  With  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

|E  have  here  a  remarkably  interesting  and  varied  story, 
well  told,  and  brought  within  a  moderate  compass. 
Is  there,  indeed,  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
has  been  such  a  "  dancing-place  for  Mars  "  as  Italy  ? 
Invaded  over  and  over  again,  by  land,  by  sea,  from 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  it  has  seen,  from  the  dawn  of 
history,  a  perpetual  change  of  inhabitants  and  of  masters.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  reader  finding  monotony  in  the  study  of  Italian 
affairs.  Every  fifty  miles  of  Italy  has  had  a  different  history,  or 
different  institutions,  or  both,  from  the  next  fifty  miles.  No  one 
conquering  people  has  settled  and  made  the  land  its  own,  as  the 
English  did  in  Britain ;  but  one  nation  after  another  poured 
down  upon  a  country  which  attracted  them  by  its  wine,  its  oil,  its 
wealth,  its  beauty,  or  its  helplessness.  Half  the  invaders  stayed 
on  the  soil,  half  migrated  again ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  left 
something  of  themselves  in  the  peninsula.  It  is  lucky  for  us, 
who  come  after,  and  whose  invasion  is  commonly  carried  out  in  a 
railway  carriage,  that  the  older  invaders  who  came  to  stay  were  of 
German  blood,  and  that  those  who  moved  out  again  were  the 
Huns  or  Avars.  What  would  Italy  be  like  to-day  if  Turks  or 
Huns  had  chosen  to  encamp  for  good  on  her  soil  ^  Probably  the 
want  of  sufficiently  large  plains  had  something  to  do  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  nomad  or  semi-nomad  peoples. 

The  unflagging  interest  of  Italian  history,  produced  in  the  first 
place  by  its  rich  variety,  is  heightened  by  the  large  part  which 
chance  or  accident  plays  in  it.  Ihe  reader  cannot  tell  beforehand 
how  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  If  he  reads  English  history  he 
can  see,  that  at  a  given  point,  the  growing  power  of  the  French  and 
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English  peoples  must  bring  them  into  collision  ;  or  that,  at  another 
point,  commerce  must  embroil  England  and  Holland.  There  the 
various  nations  are,  and  their  quarrels  must  naturally  be  fought 
out.  But,  as  regards  Italy,  the  various  nations  are  not  there, 
they  are  all  to  come  ;  and  pure  chance  often  determines  the  order 
of  their  coming.  If  anything  can  be  called  accident  in  history, 
the  coming  of  the  Huns  and  the  particular  time  of  their  arrival 
were  accidents.  No  sort  of  sociology  can  explain  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  barbarians ;  or,  again,  tell  why,  at  one  time,  a 
series  of  stern  and  able  men  were  found  to  meet  them  (as  the 
lUyrian  emperors  after  Gallienus),  and  why,  at  another,  amiable 
and  incompetent  men  floated  on  the  top  of  the  Roman  world  and, 
before  they  could  well  measure  swords  with  the  invaders,  met  one 
and  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  their  own  people — as  Gibbon 
words  it  again  and  again,  "his  head  was  separated  from  his  bodv." 
Scientific  history  can  show  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  bound  to 
go  down,  but  not  how,  when,  or  where.  Hence  the  amazing 
plot-interest  of  late  Roman  affairs,  and  hence  the  fact  that  even 
the  average  man  generally  reads  some  way  into  his  Decline  and 
Fall 

Professor  Villari  takes  that  invasion  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
whose  failure  is  still,  by  some  ecclesiastical  mistake,  commemorated 
in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire  in  Provence,  as  the 
first  wave  of  the  "  Teuton  flood  "  which  was  to  dash  for  centuries 
upon  Italy,  and  which  finally  receded  in  1866.  From  the  victories 
of  Marius  he  traces  with  a  light  but  sure  hand  the  series  of  attacks 
which  the  unhappy  country  had  to  undergo  as  far  down  as  the 
great  event  of  800  a.d.,  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  Why 
he  stops  there  we  hardly  know.  Normans  and  Saracens  certainly 
deserved  to  be  called  barbarians ;  and  they  both  left  their  mark 
upon  Italy  ;  for,  if  the  traces  of  their  architecture  were  blotted 
out  from  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  towns  would  be  singularly 
impoverished.  But  without  reckoning  these  late-comers,  who 
form  curious  groups  of  their  own,  we  may  divide  the  invaders  of 
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Italy  into  two  great  classes.  These  overlap  occasionally  in  time, 
but  they  are  very  distinct  in  kind,  and  tend  to  be  distinct  in  period 
too.  First,  there  were  the  thorough-going  barbarians  from  the 
outer  world.  Against  these  there  fought  such  champions,  in  many 
different  generations,  as  Marius,  Cassar,  M.  Aurelius,  or  Aetius. 
But,  next,  Italy  had  also  to  suffer  from  civilized  or  half-civilized 
foes,  people  as  it  were  of  her  own  household ;  either  her  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  or  Christians  from 
North  Europe ;  and  against  them  she  was  often  defended  by 
barbarian  settlers  already  at  home  on  her  shores,  if  not  in  her 
service,  as  a  Totila  or  a  Desiderius.  But  even  under  this  very 
broad  and  rough  division  there  are  intermediates.  Some  barbarians 
were  Christianized  by  the  Roman  Empire  while  they  hovered  on 
its  frontier  or  in  its  outer  provinces ;  and  what  name  are  we  to 
give  to  Theodosius  or  to  Julius  Nepos.''      Invaders  or  friends.^ 

Professor  Villari  tells  the  entangled  story  of  these  countless 
campaigns  with  great  skill  and  sense  of  perspective.  But  his  two 
volumes  really  contain  much  more  than  a  merely  mihtary  narrative. 
He  points  to  the  great  mass  of  new  historical  evidence  which  has 
come  to  light  in  Italy  since  1870,  and,  discontented  with  the 
current  teaching  of  the  story  of  his  country,  projects  a  series  of 
volumes  by  different  authors,  treating  separately  and  in  a  popular 
style  of  the  different  periods  of  Italian  history  under  all  its  aspects. 
We  have  before  us  his  own  share  in  the  series,  and  he  has  woven 
in  a  good  deal  of  information  about  law  and  constitutional  matters 
under  the  many  governments  which  have  to  be  enumerated.  This 
part  of  the  work,  like  the  military  side,  is  well  done.  Indeed,  he 
makes  valuable  contribution  toward  solving  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  native  Italians  under  the  Lombard 
kingdom  and  with  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne.  But  there  are 
still  aspects  of  the  story  undealt  with.  What  did  the  various 
invaders  do  for  art  in  Italy  ?  or  what  did  they  destroy  }  What  is 
the  real  claim  of  the  Lombards  to  the  "Lombard"  architecture.? 
How,  again,   did   the   people   Hve.?     We   know   how   they  were 
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governed,  but  how  did  trade  go  on  when  it  went  on  at  all  ?  What 
became  of  agriculture  in  those  years,  or  centuries,  of  fighting  and 
ravaging  ?  We  have  not  always  such  good  sources  to  draw  on  as 
the  official  letters  of  Cassiodorus ;  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence,  now  and  again,  about  the  life  actually  lived  ;  onlv  it 
wants  bringing  together.  We  do  not  think,  again,  that  the  last 
word  has  been  said  about  the  relations  of  dying  paganism  and 
triumphant  Christianity,  In  what  way  was  it  possible  for  Boethius 
to  leave  open  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan  ?  (p. 
183.)  Yet  he  is  not  the  only  writer  of  those  centuries  who  gives 
Httle  clue  to  his  beliefs  ;  and  probably  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
key  to  the  attitude  of  such  men.  Once  more,  how  did  all  these 
invasions  modify  the  population  .''  Craniology  must  still  tell  us 
about  the  skulls ;  but  what  literary  evidence  is  there  of  the  fertile 
crossing  of  races  ?  and  in  what  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  Seven 
Communes,  can  odd  populations  still  be  discovered  ? 

Professor  Villari's  handling  ot  his  chosen  centuries  is  brief  and 
clear,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  EngHsh  translation,  it 
is  vivid  too.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vividness  in  such  matters. 
One  consists  in  transferring  to  paper  the  clearness  and  brightness 
with  which  the  writer,  in  his  study,  sees  mentally  the  events  of 
the  past ;  the  other  is  gained  by  telling  the  story  often  in  the  very 
words  of  the  witness  or  original  authority.  Each  method  has  its 
advantages.  The  latter  is  practiced  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  his  Ila/y 
and  her  Invaders  ;   the  former  is  the  method  of  Professor  Villari. 

F.T.R. 
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JohnRuskin:  Frederic  Harrison.  English  Men  of  Letters.   London: 
Macmillan  i^  Co.,  1902. 

HE  announcement  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  to  write 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Life  of  Ruskin  aroused 
much  interest,  which  the  volume  fully  justifies.      Mr. 
Harrison  was  for    long   Ruskin's   friend,  has  had  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  literature 
and  social   politics,  and   is  beside  master  of  a  strong  and   vivid 
style.     At  the  same  time  he  has  never  been  counted  among  the 
disciples,   but   is  the   chief  English   representative  of  a  different 
propaganda,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Ruskin   doctrine  is  in 
some  ways  close.     From  these  facts  we  formed  certain  expecta- 
tions  of  the   book   which   have   not   been   falsified.      It   is  very 
interesting    throughout  by   its  fulness   of  matter   and   fitness   of 
style.     Especially  is  this  true  in  the  deeply  sympathetic  view  it 
presents  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  personality  and  life.     The  thought  of 
that  life  must  always  leave  us  very  sad.     Love  for  Mr.  Ruskin, 
a  tender  and  reverent  reticence,  these  are  characteristics  which 
shine  most  in  the  treatment  of  his  darkest  hours.     The  result  is 
that  the  figure   of  Ruskin  stands   out   in    Mr.  Harrison's   pages 
with   a  singular   poignancy.      In  appraising   Ruskin's  work   Mr. 
Harrison  will  not  satisfy  the  devout  Ruskinian,  but  perhaps  his 
estimate  will  not  be  the  further  from  finality  for  that.     At  any 
rate  we  are  sure  it  will  do  much  to  reconcile  those  who  have  felt 
themselves  alienated  by  crabbed  accidentals  of  manner  and  temper. 
It  is  hardly  fair  in  so  short  a  notice  as  this  must  be  to  descend 
to  details,  but  we  note  with  some  surprise  that  the  completion  of 
Modern  Painters   passes  all   but  unnoticed.      Again  we  did  not 
quite  get  the  impression  of  Ruskin's  enormous  capacity  for  work, 
especially  in  sketching,  and  the  careful  examination  and  classifi- 
cation of  specimens,  at  a  time  when  his  output  exceeded  that  of 
any  contemporary  of  repute.     For  Ruskin's  greatness  and  faults 
in  style  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  just  judgment.     He 
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knows  too  the  enormous  value  of  Ruskin's  burning  words  in 
fusing  again  men's  social  opinions  and  habits.  Like  all  reformers 
he  has  made  "new  pathways  to  the  commonplace."  That  is  the 
testimony  to  his  insight.  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  to  "  read  all 
those  glancings  of  a  keen  and  pure  soul  from  heaven  to  earth  on 
a  multitude  of  things  social  and  humane,  and  you  will  recognise 
how  truly  Ruskin  forty  years  ago  was  a  pioneer  of  the  things 
which  to-day  the  best  spirits  of  our  time  so  earnestly   yearn  to 

see The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  yet  come  on  us, 

perhaps  is  yet  far  off:  but  John  was  the  fore-runner  of  that 
which  will  one  day  come  to  pass.  He  was  not,  as  the  mocking 
crowd  said,"  [and  we  may  add,  as  he  said  himself  in  his  despair] 
"  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind." 

All  this  we  knew  and  believed,  but  we  welcome  the  tribute 
from  one  of  those  (and  they  are  no  longer  few)  "  who  love  a 
beautiful  nature  and  honour  a  rare  genius." 


IVhat  Great  Men  Have  Said  of  Great  Men:  A  Dictionary  of 
(Quotations.  By  IVilliam  Wail.  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
y  Co.,  1902. 

jE  have  examined  this  book  with  interest  and  pleasure, 
and  believe  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  useful 
dictionaries  of  quotations  that  has  been  published. 
The  plan  followed  is  simple  and  effective.  Ihe  names 
of  the  great  men  about  whom  quotations  appear  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  each  name  is  followed  by  the 
extracts  relating  to  it  from  the  works  of  other  famous  men.  '1  o 
test  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  we  turn  as  we  write,  to  the  name 
of  Victor  Hugo,  whose  centenary  celebrations  are  attracting 
attention  at  the  moment,  and  we  find  nine  fine  passages  from  the 
works  of  other  writers  dealing  with  the  great  poet  and  novelist, 
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and  selected  with  great  judgment.  The  books  from  which  the 
quotations  are  taken  are  always  given,  so  that  the  reader  can 
follow  up  anything  of  interest  to  him. 


Andrea  Del  Sarto.      By  H.  Guinness.     London:   George  Bell  i^ 
Sons,  1 90 1. 

[HE  visitor  to  Florence  who  knows  Sarto's  work  only 
in  black  and  white  reproductions,  is  generally  filled 
with  delight  on  seeing  the  originals  if  only  by  reason 
of  the  wonderful  effects  which  he  obtains  with  his 
I  colours.  Although  often  very  vivid  there  is  a  glorious 
harmony  about  them  which  calls  out  our  warmest  admira- 
tion. His  colours  intermingle  one  with  the  other  in  a  most 
charming  way  :  there  is  no  crudeness ;  no  harsh  divisions,  and  the 
result  in  nearly  every  case  is  a  splendid  poem  in  colour  before 
which  one  stands  in  reverence  at  the  artist's  consummate  skill. 

The  book  under  notice  should  be  of  extreme  value  to  all  students 
of  Italian  art.  It  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  artist's  life  and  the 
influences  which  played  upon  him,  and  gives  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  his  known  works,  but  its  greatest  value  will  be  found  in  the 
reproductions  of  Sarto's  paintings.  Although  the  colour  is  of 
course  absent,  yet  these  reproductions  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  idea  of  Sarto's  skill  and  matchless  charm.  Let  him, 
for  instance,  study  carefully  the  reproduction  of  Sarto's  Youthful 
John  the  Baptist.  We  doubt  if  any  of  the  numerous  painters 
who  have  dealt  with  the  same  subject  has  given  us  a  picture 
containing  so  much  grace  and  beauty  as  this  one.  Raphael's  well 
known  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness  is  perhaps  equal 
to  it  so  far  as  beauty  of  form  is  concerned,  but  the  head  in  his 
picture  is  distinctly  inferior  in  grace,  and  thought,  and  living 
interest,  to  that  given  us  by  Sarto. 
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